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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Fiftieth Annual Conference, 1928 


WEST BADEN, INDIANA, MAY 28-JUNE 2 


GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, May 28) 


The first general session of the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, held at West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Indiana, was called to order by 
President Carl B. Roden at 8:30, Monday 
evening, May 28. 

The following cable was read: 

“Please accept best wishes of Bibliothéque 


Nationale for success of your meeting. Re- 
gards.” ; 
Signed—Roland- Marcel. 


The President introduced Mrs. Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl. 
Mrs. Et1zABETH CLAYPOOL EarL: It seems 


quite fitting, I think, that I should appear to 
greet you on my twenty-fifth appearance at 
the American Library Association meetings. 

For many years I have tried to have you in 
Indiana, but it took a long time to get you 
here, but as I heard someone say today, “I 
wish we could meet here always,” perhaps 
we can look forward to your coming again. 

There are not strong enough words that I 
dare use to tell you how very happy I am to 
welcome you to Indiana. It is really the most 
joyful moment of my life, after these years 
of great and deep friendships among you, 
whom I call my family, my library family, to 
have you here. You are meeting in the center 
of the population of the United States, in the 
great state of Indiana where we feel we have 
picturesque scenery equal to and some of us 
think far superior to the Berkshires. 

You are quite near the place where Abra- 
ham Lincoln spent his formative days; you 
are near the place from which that wonderful 
stone comes that you use to build your great 
buildings in the cities. 

There is something else that Indiana pro- 
duces in abundance, and that is authors. 
There is something in the atmosphere, or per- 
haps the soil, I don’t know what it is, that 
makes a creative mind. So you may go home, 
who knows, and write a book. 

Indiana began its progressive library inter- 
est in 1899 when the Commission was formed, 


and I feel that we have kept right along with 
other states during the time that has followed. 
Especially have we been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of our secretaries: Merica Hoagland, 
Chalmers Hadley, Carl H. Milam, Henry N. 
Sanborn, William J. Hamilton, Louis J. 
Bailey, and I am going to add that a great 
deal of inspiration carge from your and In- 
diana’s Miss Ahern. Each of these brought 
to Indiana a certain type of individuality 
which helped to develop us. 


Our libraries, as you all know, are like 
yours, but we have one building that I think 
is outstanding, and I hope that you will all go 
to Indianapolis and see the Public Library. 


Again, I say that we welcome you very 
heartily for the library staff, the library trus- 
tees, and the librarians of Indiana, and we are 
so very happy to have the distinguished guests 
from Mexico. 


PRESIDENT RopeEN: Mrs. Earl, when some- 
one tells us that we are welcome, the common 
and most appropriate answer is that we are 
glad to be here. This evening we can very 
easily and frankly say that we are glad to 
be here, but we will go further and tell some 
of the reasons. If the conference was to be 
held in the Middle West (and we of that 
great section were bound that it should) there 
was no state in which it could be more fittingly 
held than in Indiana. Ever since there was a 
Middle West, Indiana has been a leading state 
in it. Before there was a Middle West, when 
this section was called the Northwest Terri- 
tery, Indiana was the seat of government. 
Ever since there was a library movement, In- 
diana has been a leader in it. Our hosts of 
tonight are among those of our colleagues to 
whom we like to look for leadership. 


Indiana’s reputation in literature is world- 
wide, and Indiana’s authors are among those 
whom librarians recognize as their friends 
and benefactors. 


So, Mrs. Earl, it is not only because In- 
diana is the center of population, nor because 
its everlasting rock furnishes our building 
material, nor because of these pleasant spots 
that it provides for our meetings, nor because 
of its healing waters, but for many other rea- 
sons we are glad to be here; we know those 
reasons and we are sure of them. 
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The PresipeNT then presented his address 
entitled 
TEN YEARS 
(See page 311) 


The PresmpENT introduced Mary EILEEN 
AHERN, editor, Libraries, who spoke on 


A CYCLE OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
(See page 318) 


Tue Presipent: I now have the honor of 
introducing one of our Indiana literary friends 
and benefactors, Mr. Meredith Nicholson. 

Mr. NicuHotson: I might say to you, my 
fellow citizens who come from outside the 
corn belt, that you are on ground that is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a great American 
tradition. Coming here into southern Indiana, 
you may think you have come into an alien 
country, but here, not so far from where you 
sit tonight, much has been done, much has 
been achieved for the great cause of American 
democracy. We are very proud, we Hoosiers, 
that right down here in Spencer County, 
which you could reach in a few hours, Abra- 
ham Lincoln in that log cabin down there, 
with his few books, his Indiana statutes, his 
Weems’ Life of Washington, his Euclid, really 
got the basis of his education. The Bible in 
that cabin household really accounts for what 
we admire in the Second Inaugural and in the 
immortal Gettysburg address. 


Those of you who came by way of Vin- 
cennes passed one of the great outposts of the 
Republic of the United States. It was there 
in a time when the cause of the colonists was 
not promising so well that a boy from down 
in Virginia, twenty-seven years old, George 
Rogers Clark, came, traveling through the 
mud from Kaskaskia (Fort Sackville was the 
British name then for Vincennes), and there 
captured that place and made it forever 
American soil, not only Indiana but all this 
Northwest Territory. 


Sometimes we have been asked why there 
is so much literary activity in Indiana. Well, 
nobody really knows, and yet there was some- 
thing in the pioneer adventure that made for 
romantic dreaming. Those of you who read 
the newspapers perhaps have come into Indiana 
a little timidly, thinking that perhaps we have 
so much politics here and that there have been 
so many unhappy conditions in the last few 
years that this might be a very dangerous 
place for you to meet. But on the contrary 
you have come into the veritable home of 
romance. 


Mr. Nicworson also spoke of the New 
Harmony Settlement and Robert Owen; of 
Edward Eggleston, General Lew Wallace, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Maurice Thompson 
and Will H. Thompson and of their contribu- 
tions to American literature. 


CONFERENCE 


THe Presipent then welcomed the dele- 
gates from Mexico and asked Joun T. 
Vance, chairman of the Committee on Lj- 
brary Cooperation with the Hispanic Peoples 
to introduce them to the Association. Mp 
VANCE presented the delegates as follows: 

Sefiorita Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, 
chief, Library Department, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Sefiorita Alicia Malvido, Children’s Depart. 
ment, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan, 
_Sefior Joaquin Mendez Rivas, director, Na- 
tional Library, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Sefior Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Library De- 


partment, Ministry of Education, Mexico City, 
Mexico. , 
Sefior Joaquin Diaz Mercado, librarian, Li- 


brary of the Ministry of Education, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Sefior Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, perpetual 
secretary of Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio 
Alzate,” Mexico City, Mexico. 7 

Seftor Tobias Chavez, director University of 
Mexico Libraries, Mexico City, Mexico. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday morning, June 29) 


The second general session held at the West 
Baden Springs Hotel convened at 10:15 a. m, 
PRESIDENT RopeN presiding. 

THE PRESIDENT called attention to the ex- 
cellent exhibits, both commercial and _pro- 
fessional, which were to be seen in the Atrium 
of the Hotel. 

Annual Reports. The reports of the Secre- 
tary, the committees and the Trustees of the 
Endowment Fund were presented as printed in 
the June Bulletin. 

It was 

Voted, That they be accepted. 

CwHarces H. Compton spoke on 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
LIBRARY 
(See page 321) 

M. S. Dunceon, chairman, presented an in- 
formal report of the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education. 

(See page 333) 

R. E. CavANAuGH, director, Extension Divi- 
sion, Indiana University, gave an address on 
LIBRARY AND UNIVERSITY COOPERATION 
(See page 326) 


The meeting adjourned. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday morning, May 30) 


The third general session convened at 10:15 
a. m., PRESIDENT RODEN presiding. 

The session was opened by singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mr. VANCE announced that the Mexican 
government had sent for distribution to Amer- 
ican libraries a large number of publications 
of the Ministry of Education, including 
classics in Spanish and general Mexican litera- 
ture. He stated that they would be available 
in the afternoon to librarians interested. 

The following report was received from the 
Finance Committee: 

To the American Library Association: 

Your Finance Committee respectfully sub- 
mits the following report covering work per- 
formed during the year ending June 1, 1928. 

It has examined the statement of estimated 
receipts for all items appearing in and ac- 
companying all budgets prepared by the 
Executive Board for the fiscal year 1928 and 
has approved such items as finally shown in 
the Budget adopted by the Executive Board 
on April 12, 1928, as within the limits of the 


probable income of the Association for the 
year 1928. : 

Your Committee has arranged to have the 
accounts of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund audited by 
certified public accountants, and has examined 
and approved such audits as and when sub- 
mitted to it, all of the above pursuant to sec- 
tion 14 of the Constitution. 

Its Chairman has also signed all orders 
transferring funds from the Association to 
the proper disbursing officer of the Paris Li- 
brary School. 

For the Committee, 

James I. Wyer, Chairman. 

The report was approved. 

Constitution and By-Laws. Mr. DuncEon, 
chairman, explained that under the present 
By-Laws a member who joins in any year re- 
ceives the publications for that year and then 
holds over until late in the succeeding year, 
receiving some seventeen or eighteen months’ 
of membership service for one membership fee 
if he fails to pay the second year’s dues. He 
presented for the Committee the following re- 
vision of Section 5 of the By-Laws. 

Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are un- 
paid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent by the treas- 
urer, shall be dropped from membership. 
Lapsed members may be reinstated during the 
calendar year in which such membership has 
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lapsed without the additional payment of an 
initiation fee. 


He moved the adoption of the amendment. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Cuartes F,. D. BeLpen presented his ad- 
dress on 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN AN UNDERSTANDING WORLD 
(See page 337) 

PRESIDENT Ropen: Our National Library 
has a proper place on this program, both be- 
cause of its great national importance and its 
great international influence. I call attention, 
however, to another aspect that attracted us 
as we were preparing this program, namely, 
that the recent developments in the National 
Library constitute the highest possible ex- 
emplification of our ideals of adult education. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you 
our national leader in librarianship, Dr. 
HerBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

Dr. PUTNAM spoke on 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY: SOME RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 
(See page 346) 

THE PresIpENT: If our Mexican guests do 
not yet know that they are welcome, that we 
have enjoyed their visit, it is too late now to 
assure them of that, but we have looked for- 
ward to hearing their message in this session, 
This morning we have the honor to receive 
the chief of the delegation, SENorITA EspEr- 
ANZA VELAZQUEZ BRINGAS, who will speak on 
THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN THE 

REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 
(See page 287) 


Mr. BisHop’s report was postponed until 
the following session. 


The meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday morning, May 31) 
The fourth general session convened at 
10:15 a. m., PresipENT RopEN presiding. 
The following telegram was read: 
“Greetings to all, especially our guests from 
sister republic of Mexico.” 
(Signed) R. R. BowKer. 
Mr. BisHop, chairman, presented an in- 
formal report for the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY RELATIONS 
(See page 355) 
June RicHarpson DONNELLY read her pa- 
per on 
LIBRARY EDUCATION MORE ABUNDANT 
(See page 360) 
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Louis R. Witson presented an informal 
report of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. 

(See page 368) 
Bessig SARGEANT SMITH read the paper 
LIBRARY EXTENSION AS A NATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


for AticeE S. TyLerR who was unable to be 
present. 
(See page 372) 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
EXTENSION, which was to have been given by 
C. B. Lester, was omitted on account of lack 
of time. 


The meeting adjourned. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


(Saturday morning, June 2) 


The fifth general session convened at 10:15 
a. m., PrestmpENT Ropen presiding. 

The following telegram was read from 
Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau: 


“Please convey to the delegates at your con- 
vention our hearty greetings. Public libra- 
rians have generously cooperated with our 
workers’ education during this past year. We 
appreciate this cooperation and earnestly hope 
that both librarians and workers may come 
into closer contact with one another through 
the adult education movement. The pamphlet 
by Mr. Dudgeon which we are now printing 
in our news service should help to interpret 
the librarian to the wage-earner.” 


The PrestpEnt asked Mrs. Maup Durtin 
SULLIVAN, member of the Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation with the Hispanic Peoples 
and conductor of the preconference excursion 
to make a brief report on the excursion. She 
said in part: 


As guests of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace the whole trip has been a 
great international movement. The American 
Library Association in sponsoring such a thing 
has opened up a wonderful new trail which I 
hope this Association will continue to blaze. 
There is no limit to the work which is to be 
done in Pan-America; there is no limit to the 
help which we can give to Mexico and to the 
help we may receive from Mexico if we go 
on with the work which has been started. 


You have heard the visitors from Mexico 
say how much they appreciate all that you 
have done for them. I want to voice for you 
our appreciation of what they have done for 
us, not only in their visits but in their pres- 
ence here at this convention. 
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ErrigE L. Power presented an address on 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 
(See page 375) 


Resolutions, Mr. Sette, chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee as follows: 

The Committee on Resolutions makes the 
following report: 


The American Library Association wishes 
again to express its gratitude to the founda- 
tions which by their generosity have enabled 
the Association to continue the work which 
was made possible by their gifts. 

Resolved, That the Association record its 
appreciation and pleasure in the presence of 
the delegates and visitors from Mexico who 
are attending the Conference as guests of the 
American Library Association and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be expressed to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace for making possible 
the presence of the delegates from Mexico. 

Resolved, That the Association express its 
appreciation of the years of service of Rich- 
ard Rogers Bowker, whose eightieth birthday 
will be September 4, 1928, and that it place on 
record its recognition of his encouragement 
and help to the Association during the years 
of its history. 

Resolved, That the Association take recog- 
nition of the fifty years of valuable and in- 
spiring service to the profession of William 
Eaton Foster, during his years of work at 
Providence. 

Resolved, That the Association express its 
regrets on the retirement of Dr. Clement 
Walker Andrews, who has given years of 
profitable service to the John Crerar Library, 
and to the Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be extended to Mr. Meredith Nicholson 
for his noteworthy and inspiring address. 

Resolved, That the Association congratulate 
President Carl B. Roden on the successful 
conference. 

Resolved, That the appreciation of the As- 
sociation be expressed to Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, honorary chairman, Mr. L. J. 
Bailey, chairman, and to the other members of 
the Local Committee for their part in the 
success of the meeting. 

Resolved, That the Association express its 
appreciation to the hotel managements for 
their courtesy, and to the daily press for its 
reports of the meetings. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be extended to Carl H. Milam, secretary, 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary, and 
their staff at Headquarters for their part im 
the success of the meeting. The good work 
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of this office is always taken too much for 
granted, and they should have recognition for 
their service. 
GeorcE T. SetrLe, Chairman, 
EvizaBETH H. West, 
LaurRA SMITH. 
The report was adopted. 
REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 
Frank H. Wuirtmore, in the absence of 
the Chairman, W1ILt1AM TEAL, presented the 
following report: 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Number of 
Votes 
President 
Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland Public 
Library 


First Vice-President 
Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver 
Library 


Public 


Second Vice-President 
Harriet A. Wood, Library Division, 
Minnesota Department of Educa- 


ee CE  eccnunlantnncansseawe 2,387 
Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Pub- 
MINN fis5 a) atictanera iin arpa ie ae 4,627 


Trustee of Endowment Fund 
George Woodruff, The National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago......... 4,463 


Executive Board 
H. M. Lydenberg, New York Public 
ME oc hud ex ui daue eeee ea hunie 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. .......... 3,185 


Council 
Edith M. Coulter, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley, Calif..... 2,781 
Bessie Sargeant Smith, Cleveland Public 
Library 2,736 
Paul M. Paine, Syracuse Public Library 2,715 
Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville Free Pub- 


ey 


MN 5 55a san ssiauaeh-o Aeecckwn at 2,594 
Forrest B. Spaulding, Des Moines Pub- 
EE ces cenccctinesneeabasee 2,565 


WitiaM TEAL, Chairman, 
FRANK H. WHITMORE, 
Etste McKay, 

M. Littran Ryan. 


THE PRESIDENT introduced the PresIpENT- 
ELecr. 
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Miss EastMAn: In accepting the presi- 
dency of the American Library Association 
I find foremost in my own consciousness, first, 
an appreciation far beyond anything that I 
have the power to express, of the high honor 
you have conferred upon me; second, humil- 
ity in contrasting my own inadequacies with 
the perfection of qualities which that posi- 
tion demands; third, an impelling desire to 
give as fully as lies within me my small con- 
tribution to the library service of the A. L. A. 

None of us can have sat through the ses- 
sions of this week’s Conference without a ful- 
ler realization of the fact that the A. L. A. 
has become a highly complex organization, 
that it has had multiplying problems, and that 
the possibilities ahead of it have been grow- 
ing, that the A. L. A. has been changing with 
this changing world. 

We realize, I am sure, that the possibilities 
are stretching ahead of us and that the ac- 
tivities of the A. L. A. will result from the 
cooperative efforts of our members. 

My home town is making rather conscious 
efforts toward discovering the possibilities and 
the technique of cooperation. I have had some 
rather touching personal evidences of that re- 
cently in connection with the nomination to 
the presidency of the A. L. A. The Head- 
quarters seem to have developed an embarrass- 
ing habit of announcing a nomination as 
though it were an election, and when Mr. 
Milam notified the Cleveland newspapers of 
my nomination, it happened that that very day 
there was a dinner meeting of the Cleveland 
Conference on Educational Cooperation. Dr. 
Vincent, President of the University, also 
Chairman of our Conference, was absent, and 
my fellow executive board members insisted 
that I must preside at that meeting because I 
needed the experience. I did. I had a call 
immediately from a young woman connected 
with our finest department store to offer the 
store’s congratulations and the facilities of 
the store in helping me in my dress. My dear 
friend Miss Tyler begged me to have my voice 
lifted. I haven’t yet had time to do it. 

My friends, I shall need every help you can 
all give me in this coming year, and I shall 
consider you all and I hope you will consider 
yourselves as part-presidents of the A. L, A. 

We have had this week a very wonderful 
survey of the past work of the A. L. A., par- 
ticularly of the past ten years and this last 
current year. We have glimpsed visions of 
untold possibilities ahead. We are ready for 
the forward march, 

The other newly elected officers were then 
presented to the audience. 


PresipeNt Ropen: I only wish to express 
my personal acknowledgments for your indul- 
gence, your kindness and your generous re- 
sponse, and I now declare this conference ad- 
journed without date. 

The meeting adjourned. 








LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH MEXICO 


On May 26 and 27 preceding the A. L. A. 
Conference in West Baden, two informal 
meetings of the representatives of the Execu- 
tive Board, the Committee on Library Cooper- 
ation with the Hispanic Peoples, and the 
Committee on International Relations, were 
held with the six Mexican delegates who at- 
tended the Conference as the guests of the 
A. L. A. and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The purpose of the meet- 
ings was to afford an opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of practical ways and means by which 
the libraries of North America can cooperate, 
looking forward to a larger cooperation be- 
tween the libraries of all the Americas. 

Carl B. Roden, president of the A. L. A., 
presided. 

The Mexican delegation included Sefiorita 
Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, chief of the 
Library Department of the Mexican Ministry 
of Education, Sefior Joaquin Diaz Mercado 
and Sefior Rafael Heliodoro Valle, also of 
the Library Department, Sefior Rafael Aguilar 
y Santillan, perpetual secretary and librarian 
of Sociedad Cientifica Antonio Alzate, Sefior 
Joaquin Méndez Rivas, director of the 
National Library of Mexico, and Senor 
Tobias Chavez, director of the University of 
Mexico Libraries. Miss Alicia Malvido, niece 
of President Calles of Mexico and an Amer- 
ican-trained librarian, assisted as an_ inter- 
preter. 


Mr. Compton, Mr. Rush, Mr. Dudgeon and 
Dr. Williamson of the Executive Board were 
present; Mr. Babcock, Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Vance and Mrs. Sullivan repre- 
sented the above committees; and Mr. Milam, 
Miss Bogle, several members of the Head- 
quarters staff and a number of interested 
librarians were also in attendance. 

An interested and lively discussion took 
place, with every one participating eagerly, 
and a number of important suggestions were 
made, most of which are included in the fol- 
lowing resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
group* : 

I. Resolved, That this group desires to ex- 
press its cordial and sincere gratification over 


*A motion was made and seconded that Mr. 
Bishop, Chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations, present these resolutions to the Executive 
Board and the Council. 
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the action at the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States at Havana in Jan- 
uary, 1928, establishing an Inter-American 
Technical Commission of Bibliography. It 
welcomes this as one more step toward prac- 
tical cooperation in standardizing bibliograph- 
ical and library methods and as offering a 
prospect of substantial cooperation between 
scholars and libraries throughout the Americas, 

II. Resolved, That this group favors the 
following : 

1. The interchange of library personnel, in- 
cluding students of library science, librarians, 
and assistants in libraries, teachers of libra- 
rianship, and special lecturers upon topics of 
library work and bibliography, with provision 
for fellowships and scholarships to facilitate 
such exchange: 


2. The liberal exchange of publications 
through an enlargement of the service of the 
bureaus of international exchanges in our re- 
spective countries, and other existing agencies 
for exchange of books. We have in mind the 
exchange of documents, those of the federal 
governments, of the several states and of 
municipalities; the exchange of publications 
between institutions of learning, and the ex- 
change of duplicates between libraries; 


3. The fullest exchange of bibliographical 
information; (The Mexican delegation states 
that they will undertake the publication of a 
monthly list of all government and_ private 
publications as a contribution to Mexican con- 
temporary bibliography, through the Biblio- 
graphical Section of the Library Department 
of the Ministry of Education of Mexico.) 


4. The inclusion of Mexican libraries in the 
Library of Congress lists of special collections; 

5. A suggestion to the Librarian of Con- 
gress to extend the information for scholars 
as to the location of books, to locations in 
Mexico of Mexican titles not to be found in 
the United States; 

6. The taking of steps looking toward the 
adoption of uniform catalog rules for all 
countries ; 

7. The exchange between Mexico, _ the 
United States, and Canada of exhibits illus- 
trating the cultural development of the re- 
spective countries ; 

8. Giving every possible encouragement to 
the translation into Spanish of library publi- 
cations issued in the United States which are 
likely to be useful in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries ; 

9. The preparation of brief lists of Amer- 
ican books, especially children’s books, for 
use in Mexican libraries and for translation 
into Spanish; 

10. A request that librarians of the United 
States give encouragement and aid in the 
development of the Department of the Na- 
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tional Library of Mexico devoted to books 
about the United States of America. 

11. A request to the Children’s Librarians 
Section of the American Library Association 
to form a collection of children’s books pub- 
lished in the United States and to send it, 
completely cataloged, to the Lincoln Library 
in Mexico ; 

12. The participation of Mexican librarians 
as members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in all the activities of the Association 
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as a means of promoting professional progress 
and intellectual cooperation ; 

13. The publication of the proceedings of 
the meeting of this group in both English 
and Spanish; 

14. In view of the opportunities for inter- 
national cooperation revealed by this confer- 
ence, we express the hope that future con- 
ferences may be held which will include rep- 
resentatives from the libraries of all the 
Americas. 


COOPERACION ENTRE LAS BIBLIOTECAS 
DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS Y MEXICO 


El 26 y 27 de Mayo préximo pasado antes 
de principiar el Congreso de la “American 
Library Association” en West Baden, se con- 
yocaron dos juntas de caracter no oficial de 
algunos miembros representantes del “Execu- 
tive Board,” del “Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Hispanic Peoples,” y del 
“Committee on International Relations,” a las 
cuales asistieron los seis delegados Mexicanos 
que fueron invitados al Congreso por la 
“American Library Association” y la “Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace.” 
El propésito que tuvieron esta juntas fué 
de dar oportunidad a discutir los modos 
y maneras practicos por los cuales las biblio- 
tecas de Norte América pueden cooperar 
entre ellas con vista a llegar a una cooperacién 
mas amplia entre las bibliotecas de todas las 
Américas. 

El Presidente de la Asociacién Sefior Don 
Carl B. Roden presidié. 

La delegacion Mexicana incluye: La 
Sefiorita Dofa Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, 
jefe del Departamento de Bibliotecas de la 
Secretaria de Educacién; los Sefiores Don 
Joaquin Diaz Mercado y Don Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle tambien de ese mismo Departa- 
mento; Don Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, sec- 
retario perpetuo y bibliotecario de la Sociedad 
Cientifica “Antonio Alzate”’; Don Joaquin 
Méndez Rivas, Director de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de México y Don Tobias Chavez, 
Director de las Bibliotecas Universitarias de 
México. La Sejiorita Dona Alicia Malvido, 
sobrina del General Calles, Presidente de los 
Estados Unidos Mexicanos, _ bibliotecaria 
recibida que ha hecho sus estudios en biblio- 
tecas Americanas asistid como intérprete. 


Los Sefiores Compton, Rush, Dudgeon y 
el Doctor Williamson del “Executive Board” 
estuvieron presentes; el Sefior Babcock, el 
Doctor Richardson, los Sefiores Bishop y 
Vance y la Sefiora Sullivan como represen- 
tantes de los comités ya mencionados; el 
Sefor Milam y la Sefiorita Bogle; varios 
miembros de la oficina mayor de la Asociacién 
junto con ntmero de _ otros. bibliotecarios 
asistieron con gran interés a dichas juntas. 
La discusion fué acalorada y sumamente 
interesante, participando cada cual en ella 
con propuestas muy variadas, casi todas se 
incluyeron en el siguiente grupo de resoluciones 
que fueron aceptadas por todos los presentes: 

I, Resuelve. Que este grupo desea expresar 
cordeal y sincero agradecimiento por haberse 
establecido una Comisidn Técnica  Inter- 
Americana de Bibliografia, por accién de la 
Sexta Conferencia Internacional de las Amer- 
icas en la Habana en Enero de 1928, viendo 
esto como otro paso hacia una cooperacién 
mas practica en estandarisar método para 
bibliotecas ofreciendo tambien mayor facilidad 
para cooperar entre bibliotecarios eruditos y 
bibliotecas en las Americas. 

II. Resuelve. Que este grupo aprueba lo 
siguente : 

1. El cambio de personal de_ bibliotecas, 
incluyendo bibliotecarios, estudiantes de biblio- 
tecaria y empleados de bibliotecas, maestros y 
profesores, tambien conferencistas que hablen 
sobre temas de bibliotecas y bibliografia para 
los cuales se proveeran becas facilitandose asi 
estos cambios. 

2. Un canje amplio de publicaciones por 
medio de las oficinas internacionales de canje 
en nuestros respectivos paises y otras agencias 
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para el canje de libros que ya existen. Nos 
referimos al canje de documentos, tanto de 
los gobiernos federales como los de _ los 
varios estados y municipalidades; canje de 
publicaciones de instituciones educativas y al 
canje de duplicados entre bibliotecas. 

3. Servicio de informaciones bibliograficas 
mas extenso (los delegados Mexicanos pro- 
ponen publicar listas mensuales de todas pub- 
licaciones del gobierno y particulares con- 
tribuyendo asi a la bibliografia contemporanea 
Mexicana, por medio de la Seccién de Biblio- 
grafia del Departamento de Bibliotecas de la 
Secretaria de Educacién de Mexico). 

4. Incluir las bibliotecas Mexicanas en las 
listas o catalogos de las colecciones especiales 
de la “Library of Congress.” 

5. El director de la Biblioteca del Congreso 
propone que se extienda el servicio de infor- 
macion para facilitar a eruditos y biblioteca- 
rios la compra de libros en México de libros 
Mexicanos que no se encuentran en_ los 
Estados Unidos del Norte. 

6. Dar pasos hacia a adaptar reglas de 
catalogar que sean uniformes en todos los 
paises. 

7. El envio entre México, Estados Unidos 
y Canada de exposiciones que demuestren el 
desarrollo cultural en estos respetivos paises. 

8. Dar todo el empuje posible a que se 
traduzcan al Espafiol las publicaciones de las 
bibliotecas Americanas, sobre todo aquellas 
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que sean de mas utilidad en las naciones de 
habla espafiol. 

9. Que se preparen listas cortas de libros 
Americanos, especialmente libros para los 
nifios, para las bibliotecas Mexicanas y tam- 
bien para traducirse al Espajfiol. 

10. Se pide a los Bibliotecarios de los 
Estados Unidos que ayuden al desarollo de 
una Secci6n en la Biblioteca Nacional de 
México dedicada a libros sobre los Estados 
Unidos del Norte tinicamente. 

11. Se pide a la Seccién de _ Bibliotecas 
para los nifios de la A. L. A. que formen una 
coleccion de libros para nifios publicados en 
los Estados Unidos y que se envie comple- 
tamente catalogada como obsequio a la Biblio- 
teca Lincoln en la ciudad de México. 

12. Que participen todos los bibliotecarios 
Mexicanos como miembros de la “American 
Library Association” a todas las actividades 
de la dicha Asociacién para impulsar el 
progreso profesional y cooperaciOn intelectual. 

13. Publicacion de las memorias de estas 
juntas de este grupo en Espajfiol y en Inglés, 

14. En vista de las oportunidades para 
cooperaciOn internacional que son el resultado 
de este Congreso expresamos el deseo y la 
esperanza que en adelante se encuentren 
bibliotecarios representantes de todas las 
Americas presentes en cada Congreso. 


AptciA Matvivo Grecc, Translator. 





























ADDRESSES AND PAPERS OF THE MEXICAN 
DELEGATES 


THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO 


By Senorita EsPERANZA VELAZQUEZ BrinGas, Library Department, Ministry of Education, 


Mexico 


Ever since the political-social conditions of 
Mexico have been converted into a potentiality 
both constructive and creative, that is to say, 
since the governmental régime of General 
Obregén, the cultural development of the 
country has been directed in new channels. 
Education ceased to be a myth and was con- 
verted into something real, the new basis be- 
ing equality and opportunity for instruction 
for the Indian, the Mestizo, and the White. 

A glance in retrospect at the Mexico of 
yesterday reveals that we have possessed a 
rich cultural tradition, select groups which 
have graced the literary history of the world, 
and a University which for all us Mexicans 
is a seal of glory; but it was not until after 
the 1910 revolution that the aspirations for 
popular culture began to be felt. Even so, 
the tentative efforts which were made in order 
that culture might not be merely the privilege 
of the upper social classes did not crystallize 
until the Ministry of Public Education was 
definitely established with an ample educa- 
tional program envisaging equality. For the 
first time there was implanted the problem 
of combating illiteracy and of providing rural 
education for all the mass of workers and 
peasants hitherto neglected. President Obre- 
gon and his Minister of Public Education be- 
gan the construction of a bridge which was 
to unite the intellectuals with the people. The 
intellectuals are the translators of the idea 
into the fact of life, says Barbusse. They 
are, in effect, the systematizers of the ideology 
and the feelings of the people; but in order 
that they may interpret faithfully the feelings 
of a race, it is necessary that they come close 
to the people, and that the people in turn, come 
readily to the font of true wisdom. 

To do proper justice to the past, we are 
obliged to recognize the venerable figure of 
Don Justo Sierra, who separating himself 
from the ways of thought of the group of 


theorists, which Mexican political history has 
called “Cientifices,” initiated reforms in the 
elementary schools. He was the first reformer 
of public education. Some years later, in the 
time of President Madero we see how the 
Popular University, opened its arms to the 
workers, to the humble, to working women; 
but, as remarked before, not until the epoch of 
General Obregon did the cultural message 
definitely orient itself so that it really reached 
the heart of the illiterates in the mountains 
and on the farms, and in spite of all obstacles, 
stirred the entire Republic. 

The new Ministry of Public Education was 
organized (in accordance with its constituent 
law) on the basis of three principal divisions: 
Department of Schools, of Fine Arts, and of 
Libraries. 

Sefior Vasconcelos realized, from the time 
he became Rector of the National University 
(shortly before becoming Minister of Educa- 
tion) that the library should complete the la- 
bor of the school, and in the University he 
created a Library Section which later became 
the Department of Libraries. 

In this wise, school and library extended 
their radius of influence throughout the Re- 
public. At that time, I was traveling for the 
Departments of Public Education and of 
Agriculture and Fomento, and I remember 
how, on occasions, I was profoundly moved 
to encounter in the most remote towns of the 
south of Yucatan, or in the ranches of Quere- 
taro, welcome books. Once I experienced 
great pleasure, when, after days and days, on 
the road, in the mountains of Puebla in a 
place called Chinautla, I came across several 
of the Evangels of Tolstoi and a beautiful 
volume of Tagore! 

The basis of the newer education had been 
thus planted in the constructive revolutionary 
concept, when President Calles arrived at the 
head of the Government and installed in the 
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Secretariat of Public Education, the present 
Minister, Dr. Puig Casauranc, another tal- 
ented University man and remarkable writer. 

The Government of President Calles has 
distinguished itself on three cardinal counts: 
roads in order to facilitate the solution of 
economic problems; irrigation works and 
rural credits, as a corollary for the solution 
of the agrarian problem; and rural schools. 

“While some believe that the indigenous 
races of my country are clods for Whites and 
Mestizos, I love the indigenous races of 
Mexico and I have faith in them,” President 
Calles has stated. 

And his faith and the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Puig Casauranc have resulted in a marked 
increase in the number of schools and libra- 
ries throughout the country. 

In spite of its moments of anguish, Mexico 
has succeeded in continuing its ascending cul- 
tural march. The maxim of these most re- 
cent years has been to diffuse culture, with- 
out disregarding the higher university culture, 
in order to form a moral and intellectual ce- 
ment for the new race called to constitute the 
true Mexican nationality. 


Ancient Libraries and Modern Libraries 


Formerly we merely counted on our Na- 
tional Library, founded in 1884, and upon 
private libraries enriched by admirable col- 
lections of museum books. Devoted and 
erudite bibliophiles we have ever had among 
us, and hence it is not surprising that among 
the private collections there existed real jew- 
els in the ideological architectonics or con- 
tents of the book. The libraries of Mexico 
have been adorned with volumes ranging from 
the editions of Juan Pablos to the rarest 
European editions. After the Reform Law 
in Mexico, 1857, some of the choir volumes 
and tomes of theology, whose capital letters 
and titles had been painted by true artificers 
of books, passed from the old convents and 
seminaries to our National Library, our Mu- 
seum, and the libraries of educational insti- 
tutes. Codices with admirable drawings, 
wood-type prints, incunabula, and exquisite 
books with early wood-cuts, which would be 
the despair of any artist, were already found 
in our old libraries. 

As a vestige of the Viceregal epoch, per- 
fumed with sumptuousness and legend, there 
is in the “provinces” an occasional library in- 


stalled in those lordly manors which still re- 
tain their tiled patios and their superb arcaded 
corridors. I remember particularly, as hay- 
ing this convent aspect, the library of Guada- 
lajara and the Palafox library of Puebla; 
this latter of incredible beauty in its cases of 
precious carved woods, in its high windows, 
and in its floor, where the classic Talavera 
mingles its blue tones with red brick. 

Nothing has been able to destroy the at- 
mosphere of peace and of meditation of these 
sites. Many times in the Palafox Library, I 
have caught myself visioning among the 
folios and the pergamums the winged silhou- 
ette of a nun such as Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, or similarly, the fearsome shade of 
some Auditor of The Holy Inquisition. 

Royal donations had enriched this and that 
establishment: thus the Academy of Fine Arts 
(San Carlos) received for its library by the 
Royal Seal and Order of Charles III, mar- 
velous collections, in which we still preserve, 
some of the authentic engravings of Pinaressi! 

But popular libraries were lacking; those 
modern reading rooms, which while they do 
not have such valuable bibliographic treas- 
ures of that older type of institution, contain 
the entire current of contemporary philosophic 
thought. 

Man as an actor, as a collaborator in hu- 
man enterprise, not merely as a spectacular 
motif of aesthetics is more interesting to 
James, Eucken, Boutroux, Bergson and other 
great modern philosophers. 

Vital sense before everything; such has 
been—also for us—the humanist synthesis of 
our work. 

But, how are these new libraries operated? 

By means of catalogs accessible to the pub- 
lic; with plain but comfortable furniture; 
with a collection of books dealing with the 
present social problems discussed by the most 
noted authors, and appropriate to the new 
ideology of our people. Just as the new 
methods of education have reacted against 
pure intellectuality, so in our modern libra- 
ries we look after not only what is educa- 
tional, but also that which is helpful to man 
for improvement in his various activities. 
Along with books of history or grammar, 
the reader is given the industrial manual, or 
the book on practical agriculture so indis- 
pensable to the farmer. Students will find the 
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textbooks they need in their careers—books 
which in many instances poor people can 
hardly be expected to buy, instructive books 
on economics, magazines on domestic work 
for women, and good fiction books. 

Several lots of well-selected books are reg- 
ularly sent to the most distant regions of the 
Republic. These books make up the libraries 
of guilds, unions, and agrarian communities. 

A federal system of libraries has been 
spread all over the country and it is a pleasure 
to note the reports from the Directors of 
Education in the different States. This pro- 
cedure keeps up full control of the Ministry 
over federal libraries. 


Children’s Libraries 


Special attention has been given to children’s 
libraries. Our “all day” libraries have special 
reading rooms for children, with literature 
suited for small readers. The walls of the 
children’s library of the Secretariat of Edu- 
cation are decorated with the ingenuously 
charming scenes of “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Diego Rivera, Montenegro, Orozco, Charlot, 
and other celebrated artists in the vanguard 
of pictorial art in Mexico have decorated the 
walls of our children’s libraries with special 
fresco paintings. 

The National Library has a small room, not 
decorated as yet, but with two large windows 
looking into the garden. This merry spot 
keeps the children apart from the adults, and 
bears the name of José Maria Vigil, the noted 
Mexican bibliographer, whose work is still to 
be found in the National Library. 

Some of the Governors of the States have 
shown great interest in the children’s libra- 
ries, and the Library Department has sent 
children’s books to Merida, Michoacan, Agua- 
scalientes, and Jalisco. 

The Second Congress of Librarians just 
held in Mexico City, laid much stress on chil- 
dren’s libraries. 


Books in Prisons, Reformatories and 
Hospitals 

Ever since 1924 when I was appointed Head 
of the Library Department, other standards 
of libraries have been established, the insti- 
tutional library among them, with donations 
for prisons, military barracks, asylums, hos- 
pitals, and correctional institutions. 
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Owing to the fact that modern Penal Law 
considers the guilty person as a sick individual 
who must be cured and redeemed, we have 
established libraries in many prisons. At the 
Penitenciaria we have a library for prisoners. 
At the “Carcel de Belem” there are two li- 
braries, one for men, the other for women. 
Even the Colonia Islas Marias (an island on 
the Pacific Ocean where vicious people and 
the most terrible criminals are taken) has its 
own library. Until 1927 the Library Depart- 
ment sent books for eighteen municipal jails 
in some states. 

The two correctional schools, the one at 
Tlalpan for men, and the other at Coyoacan 
for women, under the Government of the Fed- 
eral District, have libraries established by the 
Ministry of Public Education. Carefully se- 
lected books on ethics are included in the col- 
lections for these institutions. 

Similar precedure has been followed with 
the Children’s Court, which began to function 
from the beginning of 1927. In this house of 
physical and moral health for children, there 
are readers which serve to reorient the chil- 
dren definitely toward good habits and make 
them come back as integral parts of society 
so they may not again come in conflict with 
the law. 

Military libraries have been added to schools 
for soldiers recently created by the Ministry 
of War aiming at the education and uplifting 
of soldiers. “Jefaturas de Operaciones” and 
Military Quarters have libraries given by the 
Education Ministry. Thirty-five Military 
Quarters have received institutional libraries. 

Twenty-two hospitals (the General Hos- 
pital included) have received special books for 
the use of patients and convalescents. 


Libraries in the Central Agricultural 
Schools and in the “Internado 
De Indios” 

The perfect union of links among all the 
state Secretariats, following the policy of 
President Calles, has realized a complete and 
collective work. 

In one of his speeches Dr. Puig Casauranc 
said: “When the President honored us with 
the position of Secretary of Public Education, 
only because he was sure to find the love and 
faith required to realize his dreams of social 
betterment, he stated he wished that the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Edu- 
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cation should work as two sisters, and that 
he expected that there where the constructive 
effort of the Revolution should give lands 
with guaranteed production to reach econom- 
ical liberation of the rural masses, the Min- 
istry of Education would be obliged immedi- 
ately to establish a rural school to obtain 
simultaneously the spiritual liberation of the 
same rural masses. He declared, that to his 
own point of view, only in the harmonious 
and constructive work of both ministries could 


be found the sure way to make social trans- 
formation.” 


And both the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Education have worked to- 
gether. They have harmoniously joined in the 
work of establishing rural libraries in all 
rural centers, schools and cultural Mission- 
aries and even in the big Central Agricultural 
Schools—a special creation of President Calles 
—where experts in agriculture practice and 
teach the best method for cultivation, the 
Ministry of Education has sent teachers and 
books for their libraries. Each of these 
schools has cost one million pesos including 
building, furniture, laboratories, cattle, etc. 
There are rural libraries in the Central Agri- 
cultural School of “El Mexe” in the State of 
Hidalgo; “Roque” in the State of Guanajuato ; 
“La Huerta” in the State of Michoacan; and 
“Santa Lucia” in Durango. Two more li- 
braries are being prepared both for the State 
ot Mexico and the other in Puebla, where an- 
other two Central Agricultural Schools will 
be inaugurated by President Calles before 
leaving the Presidency. 


In the year 1926, Dr. José Manuel Puig 
Casauranc founded the “Internado de Indios,” 
a boarding school for the Indian boys repre- 
sentative of various indigenous tribes. There, 
besides the classrooms and workshops, a good 
library is open for the one hundred eighty na- 
tive students. 

Making a short résumé, I am able to say 
that up to the end of the year 1927, we had 
1,345 popular libraries, 970 school libraries, 
797 industrial libraries and 503 rural libraries, 
not including the distribution of sets of books 
made during this year. 

The first year following the foundation of 
the Library Department, 95,017 volumes were 
distributed. In 1927 we sent out for the 
branches 625,597 books. The number of read- 
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ers according to statistics has increased from 
144,960 to 1,223,287. This amount does not 
include the total of visitors in all the Mexican 
libraries, some of which do not yet send any 
statistics to the Library Department. But we 
do have exact statistics of local libraries, those 
in the federal district and of the most im- 
portant ones operating in the states. We are 
also making efforts to obtain monthly statis- 
tical reports from every public library in the 
country. Our main popular libraries in Mexico 
City have from 12,000 to 18,000 books and 
the city branches from 1,000 to 1,500 or 2,000, 


Central Catalog and other Publications 


The technical section of the Library Depart- 
ment has been preparing the central catalog, 
by using the duplicate cards taken from the 
catalogs in our popular libraries. Up to the 
present time, all the federal libraries even the 
smallest branches have a book of acquisitions 
and a catalog. These things had not been 
done previously. 

El libro y el pueblo is our bibliographical 
magazine and serves to establish friendly re- 
lations with foreign institutions. It also 
serves as exchange for books, magazines and 
periodicals. 

Pamphlets with biographies and bibliograph- 
ies of the most celebrated artists and authors 
have been published as literary propaganda, 
and books on educational matters have been 
added to the list of the official publications 
printed by the Ministry of Education. 


Inter-American Cooperation 
The American Library Association 


Following the foundation of the Library 
Department in 1920, the poet, Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle, was appointed to attend the Con- 
ference held by the Texas Library Associa- 
tion, in Austin, Texas. During the year 1923, 
Sefiorita Luz Garcia Nitiiez, was sent as a 
delegate to the conference of both the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Southwestern 
Library Association in Hot Springs. 

And I am glad to say that the links of sym- 
pathy and cooperation between the American 
Library Association and the Mexican libraries 
have been reaffirmed since the appointment of 
Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc as Secretary 
of Education, and the writer as head of the 


Library Department. There are many things 
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to learn from our neighbor country and the 
best way is through exchange and cooperation. 

Sefior Basilio Bulnes, former Mexican Con- 
sul in Philadelphia was appointed delegate to 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the 
American Library Association, in 1926. In 
November 1927, Senor Edmundo Aragon, 
Consul of Mexico in Beaumont, Texas, was 
the representative of both the Secretariat of 
Education and the Library Department during 
the Convention of the Texas Library Associa- 
tion which met in Beaumont, Texas. 

It has been a privilege to us that the Ameri- 
can Library Association has sent Messrs. 
Milam and Vance to attend the Second Con- 
gress of Librarians held in Mexico City. Also, 
we were happy to have among us Mr. Van 
Patten as delegate from Stanford University. 
That visit and ours to this country will be the 
first step for future exchange of librarians 
between the United States and Mexico. 

Inter-American cooperation has been very 
valuable to us, and the Lincoln Library is a 
proof of our assertion. This Library estab- 
lished with American donations was in- 
augurated by Lindbergh, the messenger of 
peace and the universal hero. 

We cherish the hope of showing our good 
will towards the American people in some 
future time, by a Mexican library to the 
United States. The collection will comprise 
all the books on Mexican art, science, history 
and literature. 

Meanwhile, we are giving to the American 
libraries all the publications of the Ministry 
of Education as a pleasant remembrance of 
our visit, and as a small Mexican contribution. 

South America, through its ‘“Asociacién 
Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares,” of the 
Argentine Republic has established closer re- 
lations with us. Our National Library has 
an Argentine Section given by them and we 
are regularly receiving books for the Argen- 
tine Section which are also kept at the Bib- 
lioteca _Ibero-Americana. 

Cuba has a Mexican Section in the National 
Library of Havana. 

Colombia has just made a donation of books 
through her Minister, Dr. Cuervo Marquez. 
Central American exchange has also increased 
considerably. El Salvador and Guatemala are 
exchanging sets of books through the Library 
Department. 





European Cooperation 

With the inventions of modern science, the 
world becomes smaller and there is a tendency 
for people to gather together in order to ex- 
change impressions and gain the broadest 
knowledge. 

When different people become better ac- 
quainted with each other, obstacles will be re- 
moved and peace will be a fact. Professor 
Caso (the Mexican philosopher) has said that 
“the continuous problem is a problem of love.” 
Judgment is always less severe when we make 
an analysis and go to the bottom of things and 
to the facts that generate the popular move- 
ments. Good knowledge makes for tolerance. 

In order to make known the spirit of equity 
and justice which has prompted our revolu- 
tionary governments, our history and our new 
laws, we have sent to all Mexican Legations 
in Europe and other continents, all the neces- 
sary data to be found in books and pamphlets. 

For developing the exchange among the in- 
tellectual people as well as the publishers, an 
exhibit of Mexican books was prepared dur- 
ing the International Book Fair in Florence, 
Italy. On this occasion, all the editorial 
houses in the Republic contributed sets of 
their best books, and the authors sent through 
the Department, many of their works. The 
Mexican Exhibit displayed the typographical 
progress and the scientific and literary pro- 
duction of Mexico during recent years. 

The Department of Libraries was repre- 
sented in Florence by Don Rafael Nieto, at 
that time Minister of Mexico to Italy, a man 
of profound culture, an essayist and translator 
of the strong and strange plays of Lord 
Dunsany. 

Early in 1927, Dr. Hagen, commissioned by 
the University of Marburg, visited Mexico 
for the purpose of obtaining sufficient ma- 
terial for the Mexican Library in Marburg. 
This Library was founded on the initiative of 
President Calles. During his trip to Europe, 
on visiting Germany, he conceived the idea 
of establishing a center of information 
about Mexico. Later, the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Rector of the University of 
Marburg appointed Dr. Hagen to come for 
the material. More than three thousand books 
and pamphlets relating to Mexico were given 
to found this Library. Lately, we have been 
informed that it has been elevated to the 
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category of Mexican Institute in Berlin, and 
that the German Government has just author- 
ized Dr. Hagen to make a donation of books 
in German to our libraries. 


We are in contact with the International 
Institute of Bibliography in Brussels. There 
was named as representative to the Sixth In- 
ternational Library Conference of this Insti- 
tute, Don Francisco Orozco Mufioz, author of 
Belgium martyr and Belgium in peace, a 
cultured writer attached to the Mexican Lega- 
tion in Belgium. 


Shortly before leaving, I received a personal 
invitation from the director of the Institute 
of Biblio-economic and Biblio-graphic Sci- 
ences of Moscow, Madame Haffkin-Ham- 
burger, to take part in the celebration organ- 
ized in Russia to commemorate the fifteenth 
anniversary of the School of Librarians. 
Since I was unable to attend (for my coming 
here), I requested Sefior Vadillo, Minister of 
Mexico in Moscow to attend the sessions. 
Subsequently I sent him a report on the work 
of the Department and the conclusions of the 
Second Congress of Mexican Librarians. 


Information and statistical data have also 
been sent to the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation in Paris, regarding Mexican libra- 
ries, as well as a small assortment of books 
by Mexican authors. 


Such, in the rough, is the panorama of the 
work conducted by the libraries of Mexico, 
both at home and abroad. 

I cherish the hope that from this Conven- 
tion will emerge the basis for a true interna- 
tional cooperation which will allow us to ex- 
change students in the library schools and 
librarians who will not only learn the technical 
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aspects of their work but will foster a spirit 
of alliance and of universal culture. 

When I think of the great work being done 
by the American Library Association and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
to facilitate the reunion of representatives of 
all countries, I cannot but sincerely admire 
such a generous idea. 

In these times when the world turns its 
face toward idealism in order to save the 
values of the spirit, every effort toward in- 
ternational cooperation is significant and im- 
portant. We are united by the same thought 
and by the same ideal of collective progress, 
without distinction of races or of nations, 
Selfishness forgotton, ancestral mistakes and 
cheap envies put aside, we shall return to our 
fatherlands, strengthened in the idea that a 
better understanding among all the peoples 
must be achieved. 

Human societies, like Per Holm of Bojer, 
must forget hate and cultivate the field of the 
enemy, to return to God. In his reckless race 
for glory, for fortune and material interests, 
Per Holm had no time except for combative- 
ness, for struggle. But one day completely 
defeated, overcome by adversity and persecu- 
ted by his enemy who took bloody vengeance 
against him and his loved ones, he discovered 
in the infinite emptiness of his heart the divine 
spark of eternity. Brotherhood triumphed, 
and one dawn, his wife discovered him sow- 
ing the sterile fields of his neighbor. 

Through the labor of international cooper- 
ation all the peoples of the earth will lay 
aside their useless rancours, to sow the true 
sentiment of human brotherhood, which alone 
is capable of preserving peace and guarantee- 
ing universal progress! 


LIBRARY RESOURCES IN MEXICO 


By Senor Joaguin MENDEz Rivas, National Library, Mexico 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


I cannot start my discourse without first 
expressing my thanks for the kind invitation 
made to us by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and also for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me in inviting me to talk to this 
Association, one of the highest and noblest of 
its kind. 

This address can only be considered as a 
general delineation because of the vastness of 
the subject about which I am going to talk. 


Of course, the matter is a broad one, as I 
am going to speak of my country, which has 
accumulated some centuries of life, the in- 
heritance of Spain which was the owner of 
the world when she discovered this continent, 
and of the ancient Mexican empires, which 
include not only one, but five civilizations that 
had poets before the time of Shakespeare; 
that depicted the movement of the stars on a 
stone quadrant, and that had heroes as great 
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as the Greek ones, like the last of the Aztecs, 
Emperor Cuauhtemoc. 


I. Beginning my theme immediately, I 
shall talk about the printing, the University, 
and the periodicals of Mexico. Everybody 
knows that the first printing office in America 
was founded by Juan Pablos in Mexico. Thus 
the first books published in America were 
published in Mexico City. All of them are 
out of print and some of them are absolutely 
lost, such as the first one published, La escala 
espiritual of San Juan Climaco, translated by 
Fray Juan de Estrada in 1536. Garcia 
Icazbalceta mentions, following these, Manual 
de adultos (1540 Cromb. Ed.), Relacion 
del terremoto de Guatemala (1541 Cromb. 
Ed.), Docts. breves que pertenecen a la fe 
catolica, by Zumarraga (1544 Cromb. Ed.), 
of which there is a copy at the Clement Li- 
brary, and others. Most of these editions 
were very good artistically. They contained 
rare and nice types of letters, formats, and 
other printers’ rarities. These books are in- 
teresting not only from their bibliographical 
and historical point of view, but also for their 
contents. After the theological books which 
were the principal philosophical books of that 
time, there are many books telling of our folk 
lore and literature as far back as the Aztec 
songs (in my hands is the only manuscript 
copy) which are very valuable. Although 
these early Mexican editions have the same 
characteristics of the Spanish editions, we 
have some that must be admired, as_ the 
Misal printed by Ant. de Espinosa in 1561 and 
the Vocabulario de Molina in 1555, also by 
Espinosa. 


The Department of Education tried to finish 
the facsimile edition of the Mexican Bibliog- 
raphy by Icazbalceta. In this volume all the 
beauty of the type, engraving, frontispiece 
and title-page can be immediately noticed. 
With this material the North American liter- 
ary people can do two things: either publish 
a bibliographical history of them, or facsimile 
editions or photostatic copies of some of the 
most important ones. 


The editors and wealthy American bibli- 
ophiles, who are so much impressed by this 
kind of work on bibliography, will find in this 
suggestion more opportunities than those 
which they have found in many European edi- 
tions on which they have expended plenty of 
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money. I will cite one example: Professor 
Cajori of the University of California some 
time ago asked the National Library if we 
had the arithmetic by Paez, which he sup- 
posed to be the first book on this subject pub- 
lished in America. It was not in my library, 
but I found who had the only copy in Mexico, 
and I saw in that sample the signs of 
arithmetic in a movable type truly beautiful. 
In this work of investigation we will assist 
you in all the data you need for the editions, 
and hope we will find unexpected bibliograph- 
ical material. 


II. The same thing happened with the 
University of Mexico. The National Library 
during many years had part of these archives, 
and the rest were at the National Archive of 
Mexico, but lately all the papers from the 
University have been sent to the National 
Archive. There are, besides the history of the 
institution, very precious autographs of dis- 
tinguished natives and foreigners who have 
studied there. 


In connection with these two topics of 
which I have spoken, it would be very inter- 
esting for Americans to know of and to study 
the periodicals of Mexico, of which the Na- 
tional Library has the best collection in the 
country. 


III. One of the largest sources from which 
the American can get some inspiration are 
the books and manuscripts referring to his- 
tory. About half of the history of New Mex- 
ico, California, and Texas is in our hands. The 
histories of the nation, the antecedents of the 
foundation of towns, communities, and many 
other important matters have been, without 
any search and study, in our libraries and 
archives (as, for instance, the original account 
of the conveyance of the California missions 
by Juan de Onate, paleographed by Mr. Diaz 
Mercado). Lately a noted student from 
Harvard University, Mr. France Scholes, has 
found among the manuscripts of the archives 
of St. Francis, which form a part of our 
Manuscript Department, many bundles con- 
cerning historical matters of New Mexico 
about which the Americans have not had any 
knowledge, as neither Bolton nor any other 
person has mentioned them. From this ma- 
terial no less than four to six volumes can be 
obtained. 

The National Library 


during May has 
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started again to publish its bulletin. In every 
number there will be a few pages from the 
Tamaron, which is in our Manuscript Depart- 
ment, and deals also, although not directly, 
with the history of New Mexico. So there 
are many things to do, not only in direct in- 
vestigations, but in translations of what we 
are publishing in Mexico. In all these pub- 
lications, as well as many others, North 
America should be interested, notwithstanding 
they are written in Spanish. I think the Eng- 
lish-speaking editor can get a second run (a 
second printing) as most of these books are 
very useful to them. 


I think you should carry on research in our 
libraries and archives not exclusively by 
translating documents or copying them, but 
also by writing books which will direct and 
guide the Americans who are working in mat- 
ters of that kind. 


You have not written about Mexico as you 
have done about other countries, books like 
Descriptive catalogue of the documents re- 
lating to the history of the United States in 
the Papeles procedentes de Cuba, deposited in 
the Archiva gen. de Indias at Seville, by Ros- 
coe R. Hill, and like A list of works in the 
New York Public Library relating to the 
West Indies, and A list of manuscripts con- 
cerning American histories preserved in 
European libraries and noted in their pub- 
lished catalogue and similar printed lists, by 
David M. Matteson, and finally Histories of 
documents relating to New Mexico, 1773, by 
C. W. Hackett. 


You have only the Guide to materials for 
the history of the United States in the prin- 
cipal archives of Mexico, by Bolton, and other 
pamphlets from various institutions. As you 
see, the ground is still virgin. On this mat- 
ter I have the pleasure to tell you that our 
Minister, Dr. Puig Casauranc, has just estab- 
lished a research cabinet of study at the Na- 
tional Library where any kind of facilities 
will be given to inquirers. In connection with 
this, very soon there will be printed in the 
series of the Monografias Bibliograficas Mex- 
icanas, directed by Senor G. Estrada, sub- 
secretary for Foreign Relations, the catalog 
manuscript of the National Library, from 
which you may learn how many historical 
items we treasure. But there are other insti- 
tutions besides the National Archive from 
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which you can get still more material, like 
the National Museum, where it will be neces- 
sary to make a direct research. 


IV. Now something about laws. This sub- 
ject appeals to you not only for today’s and 
yesterday’s program, but because going far 
back we can find copious information con- 
nected with mining, metallurgy and land 
problems that the North Americans do not 
consider very often and about which the 
Mexican has served as a source for other 
legislation. 


V. Certainly one of the topics that would 
touch you most brings us to an artistic field, 
principally that of architecture, painting, and 
music in Mexico. Of these three, the archi- 
tectural one is the least known to you. 
It is without doubt from the artistic point 
of view that the occidental esthetics came 
with the conquerors, but our architecture 
was created in America. It was created 
by the atmosphere, born from the need of 
the conquerors and so well defined that 
it constitutes a peculiarity of this art. The 
Americans generally, and especially since 
the Great War, began to like the Spanish- 
Colonial style of architecture. Notwithstand- 
ing its purpose is to use something Colonial, 
they frequently look at the Spanish architec- 
ture instead of going directly to the Colonial 
for inspiration. You have already a chef 
d’oeuvre, truly a masterpiece, published about 
our architecture. It is by Baxter, and moved 
me to initiate a series of exhibits in the Na- 
tional Library. But the book is almost ex- 
clusively on the architecture of churches, 
very little on civic architecture, and it is 
not complete. So I think there are still many 
artistic subjects which could provide books 
for Americans. A monograph of typical old 
towns, like Taxco and Jalapa; a complete 
edition of all the colonial fine architecture 
will give the American artists and architects 
many enchanting suggestions. 


VI. The Mexican codices have always 
been and still are one of the principal branches 
of study and research which have gained the 
attention of foreigners. Many of our codices 
have been published under the direct care of 
the National Government, like the El Paso y 
Troncoso collection, and other collections 
from foreigners like Kingsborough’s and 
others of universal renown. The material is 
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not exhausted and there are still some of 
these codices to be studied and published. I 
will not talk here about the archeological 
work, because you are already doing that in 
Mexico, but I think you have a good chance 
to make one edition with unpublished frag- 
mentary codices on books relating to this. A 
peculiarity which has never been mentioned 
in the United States or in Mexico is the study 
of primordial codices which could lead us to 
the origin of the races that came from the 
North and established themselves first in 
Aztlan, somewhere around Michoacan, and 
later in Tenoxtillan, now Mexico City. The 
historian has put this somewhat fabulous site 
in Aztlan near Michoacan, but it might be in 
another region farther north. 


VII. In all the items that I have talked 
about, I have suggested only new things, but 
it will be as good to reprint books which you 
ask for very often and most of which are out 
of print. I think that a new edition of many 
documents like those of Orozco y Berra, a 
new complete edition of Baxter, Kingsbor- 
ough, del Paso y Troncoso, Sahaguin and 
others must be printed to supply both your 
needs and ours. 


VIII. In order to make our cooperation 
still stronger, I think it is necessary for each 
country to reach the heart of the other. No 
better channel than the book. On that ac- 
count I think the best thing to do would be 
to lend each other books and papers for ex- 
hibits about Mexico in North American li- 
braries, and vice versa, and holding confer- 
ences at the same time. 


IX. In the technical field I have suggested 
the unification of rules of cataloging. This 
work is almost done in Mexico, and I hope 
Latin America will follow us. I will help 
them accomplish that. 


X. The National Library has started a 
series of publications of the treasures it has. 
We have already published, and soon you will 
have copies of the private archives of Presi- 
dent Juarez and Santacilia, which correct in 
many ways a part of our history and give 
us a new light about the epochs. Soon will 
come out the histories of Orozco y Berra, de 
Perez’ Codex, the Sahagiin, and others of 
which we have the only copy or the original 
manuscript. I suggest that you watch for 
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these publications and make prompt transla- 
tions, 

I regret to have so few minutes to speak 
about this subject which should be more 
deeply studied, but before concluding I want 
to bring to your attention our Commission. 
This is the first time that any Mexican Com- 
mission has crossed the Rio Grande River as a 
good will commission. As for myself, I ac- 
cepted with pleasure, as I knew your institu- 
tions, especially the Carnegie one, by whose 
benefits I profited long ago. I know perfectly 
your feelings regarding those ideas which have 
caused you to become the most perfect model 
of altruism ever realized in the world. 

Now that we have begun our cooperation 
with your Association, we hope that not only 
Mexico but all Latin America will support 
our thought to become united, without politics, 
in love for humanity. 

I realize you invited me to address this In- 
stitute as a courtesy to my country, and not 
to my knowledge. I shall refer to it in that 
way to my Government and my countrymen. 
I would not have accepted otherwise, for most 
of the men from whom I have learned, 
whether through their books or personal ac- 
quaintance, do belong to this Institute, some 
of them, like Mr. Bishop and Mr. Roden, 
having carried their knowledge even to the 
Old Continent. 

In finishing my speech, I wish to say some- 
thing to encourage our ideals. It is true that 
our world is not a material one; that the 
libraries instead of being inanimate institu- 
tions have become a maternal assistance, truly 
a home. To reach our field, we must fly over 
the mountains, we must leave the cities and 
their commercial interests, until we find a 
somewhat poetical but more philosophical 
world. Our land is that of Plato. We must 
stay in the purest and most generous region 
of all: that of the Idea. The problem is to 
spread love. 

As I finish, a piece of poetry that I re- 
member because I wrote it on your soil some 
years ago, comes to me: 


“The only thing humanity needs is the seed, 
the seed of Love. 

To seed! We have started, no matter where 
the seed will go 

When we scatter it, for all the world is good 
for seeding. 

We are sure the whole universe will help our 
hands.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COOPERATION BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE 
UNITED STATES* 


By Senor Rarart Hexioporo VALE, Library Department, Ministry of Education, Mexico 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The United States has always made greater 
efforts to know Mexico than any of the 
Spanish countries. This truth must be recog- 
nized by those who are in sympathy with the 
desire of the Hispanic American Union, lim- 
ited, so far, to oratory and to projects always 
postponed for tomorrow. The cause of this 
intense desire to know Mexico is justified 
geographically and historically, as well as by 
an understanding for social service, and it is 
also a form of economic expansion. 

We shall soon have to come to the Amer- 
ican libraries—or rather, we are coming to 
consult the sources of our history for the 
books which are jewels of Mexican bibliog- 
raphy and very important historical manu- 
scripts are here, though this is not a reason 
for denying the good service they offer to us 
all. Whenever the Spanish archives are 
needed for reference work in writing our 
history, we must not forget that many tran- 
scripts of both Spanish and Mexican archives 
are kept in the United States libraries. Hence 
the ever-increasing interest to know Mexico 
and the desire of mutual cooperation between 
the two countries. Financial prosperity of 
this country has made possible all the means 
of research, and if in our public libraries 
there are at present quite relatively, more 
foreign than Mexican readers, and if these 
scholars master the Spanish language more 
than the Mexicans the English, is it strange 
to speak of a problem which already causes 
anxiety—that of bibliographical cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States? 

Each one in search of help in study turns 
to the Library of Congress, for it is the 
center of great possibilities. It is not neces- 
sary to show why it is in the first rank among 
the libraries of the world; it is a miracle of 
organization, an example of vigilant intelli- 
gence. We repeat the request made in 1878 
that the National Library of Mexico and the 
Library of Congress agree to keep up a regu- 


*This paper was read before the Bibliographical 
Society of America at its meeting at West Baden, 
June 1, and is here reprinted with the permission of 
that Society in order to make the series of papers 
presented by the Mexican delegates complete. 


lar interchange of official publications. The 
Library of Congress has complied with this 
more than that of Mexico. We admit the 
fault, but how can we comply if neither the 
publishers nor the authors of Mexico respect 
the decree of President Juarez, which requires 
that two copies of every work be sent to the 
National? Then, to solve the difficulties the 
Library of Congress has preferred to keep up 
a direct exchange with the Mexican Govern- 
ment offices which have publications. The 
confusion in this service is not difficult to 
remedy. 

Why not establish two clearing houses, two 
centers of bibliography, which will be re- 
sponsible for exchange? We propose, then, 
that the Library of Congress, or the Pan- 
American Union, and the Library Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat of Education be the 
corresponding depositors. We would have 
the assurance of the receipt of the official 
publications of both countries (not only those 
of the public offices, but also those of the 
learned institutions), and we could study the 
manner of caring for bibliographical aids and 
especially have timely information about the 
books of greatest interest to us. 

But this service would not be enough; more 
should be done. A bulletin in an inexpensive 
edition, a gazette or digest, which shall give 
in Mexico news of both countries regarding 
publishers’ activities, prices, directories, spe- 
cial bibliographies, answers to questions, live 
articles from the two presses, and the most 
important notices for libraries and universi- 
ties. El Libro y El Pueblo in its original 
form began this work, but it changed to 
conform to the needs of those whom it served, 
and ceased to be a bulletin for bibliographers 
and librarians, so that it might better reach 
the Mexican readers who are in a formative 
stage. In this respect it is necessary to recall 
the beneficial influence of the Hispanic- 
American Historical Review, which has been 
carried on for several years under the aus- 
pices of Duke University Press. 

Then we could make another attempt, an 
exhibition of Mexican books—one held an- 




















nually would be best—in the Library of 
Congress first, and in New York later. This 
exhibition would make it possible to know 
the excellence of our graphic arts, the 
amount of annual production, which varies 
from time to time, and the splendor of the 
ancient _ bibliophile. Correspondingly, we 
urge that in some large Mexican library— 
the National, or that of the Secretariat— 
should be an exhibition of the recent and most 
important work of the publishing houses of 
the United States which seek a market not 
only in Mexico but also in other Spanish- 
speaking countries, and which must learn our 
needs if they would enlarge their clientéle. 
During the second Conference of Mexican 
Librarians, at which we had the pleasure of 
receiving delegates from the United States 
and Central America, the Library of the 
Secretariat of Education had the first tentative 
exhibit, thanks to the fine cooperation of such 
well-known houses as Macmillan, Heath, and 
Ginn. In this modest attempt the trail has 
been blazed. 


Along with this work it is very possible 
that the publishing houses, those that have 
prominent book stores in both countries, 
should be active in sending out their catalogs 
punctually, using the lists which can be found 
in the two clearing houses. The Library 
Department of Mexico has a directory for 
beginning this interchange which is much 
used in helping the universities. There is, 
here and there, among the statistical records 
of public libraries, a great opportunity to 
learn what books of each country are most 
asked for by the students. This information 
would be valuable to all because it would show 
the trend of the publishing world. Who 
would deny that the bibliography of a country 
is one aspect of its greatest possibilities ? 


If it were possible that the centers of 
bibliographical cooperation would find a 
means to exchange the catalog cards of the 
two interested countries, a new source of help 
could be created, leading to the sale of these 
cards to reliable subscribers. Our coopera- 
tion would increase the product of our labor 
one hundred per cent, bibliographers would 
have their fields of research greatly enlarged, 
some scholars—especially in Mexico—would 
acquire the habit of buying books, and the 


publishing houses and book stores would 
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quickly see the result of a service with the 
smallest of outlays. 


Perhaps it would be opportune to suggest 
to Mexican authors of scientific investiga- 
tions, or of textbooks, the convenience of fol- 
lowing the example set by those of the United 
States of including a bibliography and an 
analytical index to the book. The distinguished 
scholar, Don Julio Jiménez Rueda, has fol- 
lowed this example in his Historia de la liter- 
atura Mexicana, recently published. How 
useful it would have been to us if in the 
History of Mexico by Bernal Diaz, edition 
of Garcia, there had been a detailed index, so 
that we might have avoided going step by step 
through the mass of material in this classic 
tome. Priestley, in The Mexican nation, a 
history, gives us an example, as did Bancroft, 
of a method which leads to further reading. 
I refer to these books not because they are 
unusual, but are by authors frequently used 
and referred to in Mexico. 


How can the press help us? In Mexico we 
consult with interest the indexes of the H. W. 
Wilson Company and of the New York Times. 
There in the great Mexican dailies we have 
an admirable field for learning the results of 
their observation. The current index of the 
articles, giving the outstanding events of the 
year, are a living comment, not only on the 
life of the people, but of the mental picture 
of the Mexican people in the great work of 
humanity. 


The leading newspapers of Mexico are do- 
ing very little for national bibliography. I 
speak with knowledge because I am a journal- 
ist. Already we feel in many ways the influ- 
ence of the masters of American journalism 
—in the forefront the New York Times. 
Why may we not in our Mexican Sunday pa- 
pers, publish a weekly review of books? Now 
that the press is the best vehicle for conveying 
the spiritual qualities of a nation, let us en- 
deavor that the cable with its invaluable in- 
formation on politics, social scandals, and 
archeological discoveries, be willing to add 
once a week a detailed account about the 
books recently appearing on the market and 
very interesting to readers who only care for 
the news. The Associated Press, the United 
Press, The Agencia Trens, and the Agencia 
Ariel, carry much weight and this group is 
working together to promote continental cul- 
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ture, and their cooperation in this work will 
be extremely useful. 


It is now time for an arduous task: I re- 
fer to the Mexican bibliography of the 
twentieth century,* a work which is to com- 
plete the efforts of Beristain, Eguiara, Garcia 
Icazbalceta, Medina, Leén, and Andrade. The 
library of Texas University has the most 
precious collection of Mexicana, formerly 
owned by Don Genaro Garcia, and we have 
been promised the catalog of that wonderful 
collection. As soon as we have the material 
of the National Library ready for work, the 
task may be done by a group of bibliograph- 
ers. We have now several to guide us, among 
them the Bibliography of Hispanic-American 
Bibliograthies, by Dr. C. K. Jones, of the 
Library of Congress. 


A closer friendship will then result between 
the Mexican bibliographers and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. It would be 
convenient to study a system leading to a bet- 
ter knowledge with a similar aim, so neces- 
sary for the immediate preparation of the 
special and most important bibliographies: 
for instance, all the publications relating to 
the history of our international relations. It 
is probable that collaboration might be ob- 
tained from such authorities on Mexicana as 
Conway, Garcia Pimental, Pérez y Salazar, 
Gomez de Orozco and the Bancroft Library 
in Berkeley. 


We may now give a vote of thanks to the 
Secretariat of Foreign Relations of Mexico, 
which, due to Don Genaro Estrada’s ability is 
helping us so much with its series of Mono- 
grafias Bibliogrdficas Mexicanas, containing 
very valuable data. This Secretariat will soon 
publish the Anuario Bibliografico Mexicano, 
a book we need so much nowadays, for it will 
give not only the fullest information on every 
book and pamphlet annually published in 
Mexico, but will offer also a review as well 
as the comment used as a guide for readers. 
It is not a simple list of titles, authors and 
publishers, which causes us so much satisfac- 
tion in our bibliographical work. We must 
follow the path of bibliographers such as 
Rene Moreno and Dr. Leén, who are really 
masters in this science. As soon as the Anu- 
ario Bibliografico Mexicano is out, the co- 


*Bibliografia Mexicana. 
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operation between Mexico and the United 
States will set the first stone of the build- 
ing, the outlines of which are beginning now 
that the problem is demanding a prompt solu- 
tion. 


SUGGESTIONS 


First. Two correspondent centers of bib- 
liographical cooperation shall be established: 
in Mexico, the Library Department of the 
Secretariat of Education, and in the United 
States, the Library of Congress or the Pan 
American Union. These institutions will take 
charge of the regular exchange of the official 
publications of the two governments, as well 
as of the most important ones from other 
institutions. 

Second. A bulletin announcing the latest 
publications, both from Mexico and the United 
States, and used as a reference book, should 
be printed at once. 

Third. The establishment of an annual ex- 
hibit of Mexican books in the United States, 
and another one of American publishers in 
Mexico City is suggested. 

Fourth. Statistics of books most in de- 
mand by both American and Mexican readers 
concerning each other’s countries shall be com- 
piled. 

Fifth. The leading Mexican dailies are 
invited to publish a weekly bibliographical 
section. The foreign press agencies shall be 
asked to publish periodically the news on the 
latest American and Mexican books. 

Sixth. Mexican bibliography of the nine- 
teenth century as well as American bibliog- 
raphy most important to Mexico, shall be 
compiled. 

Seventh. Mexican authors are requested to 
present an analytical index in their own 
books, and a list of the reference books that 
they have consulted. 

Eighth. A Bibliographical Society of 
Mexico shall be established to draw up the 
regulations of the bibliographical cooperation 
of both countries. 

Ninth. Mexican booksellers and publish- 
ers shall be invited to publish their catalogs 
regularly, also to distribute said catalogs 
through the aforementioned bibliographical 
clearing houses. 

Tenth. A suggestion is made to both the 
Library of Congress and the National Mexi- 
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can Library for the establishment of a fund 
through sale of printed cards of their re- 
spective catalogs. 

Eleventh. A vote of thanks should be ex- 
tended to both the Secretariat of Foreign Re- 
lations of Mexico for publishing the series of 
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Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas, and 
to the Hispanic-American Historical Review 
for its practical bibliographical cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States. 
Twelfth. The Anuario Bibliograéfico Mexi- 
cano should be published as soon as possible. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN MEXICO 


By SENor Joaguin Diaz Mercapo, Library, Ministry of Education, Mexico 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


In order clearly to understand the organiza- 
tion of the libraries in our country, it will be 
convenient to divide them; first, into two large 
groups, considering only the libraries sup- 
ported by the authorities and taking into ac- 
count that those which belong to private 
institutions are very few and as a rule 
reserved to the members of those institutions 
supporting them. We can, however, note an 
exception to this in the case of the library of 
the “Sociedad Antonio Alzate.” 

Thus, the libraries supported by the author- 
ities, whom hereinafter I shall call official, 
form two large groups: those maintained by 
the Federal Government of the Republic and 
those maintained by the governments of the 
respective states throughout the Mexican Re- 
public. As both may be subdivided in a 
similar manner, we shall, in order not to make 
this work confusing and overextensive, deal 
with the Federal libraries only, grouping them 
into two sections: one including the libra- 
ries depending on the Department of this 
name, a recently created branch of the Min- 
istry of Public Education; the other, those 
not under this control. 

Taking into consideration the private nature 
of some of the latter, such as those contained 
within the buildings of some of the state de- 
partments, the special character of several of 
them, as for example that of the National 
Museum and others, and considering the fact 
that the director of those belonging to the 
universities will deal with them, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to those depending on the De- 
partment of Libraries, which, moreover, are 
the ones forming the most important nucleus, 
not only because of their ample scope of 
action but also because their functions are 
little known. 

We have then the following : 

1. The National Library. 

2. Public libraries of the first rank, with 


eight hours daily service and more than 8,000 
volumes, and those of second rank with more 
than 4,000 and less than 8,000 volumes. 

3. Public libraries of the third rank with 
a fixed number of less than 1,000 volumes and 
four hours of service. 


4. Libraries for children. 

5. Rural libraries. 

6. Libraries annexed to other institutions, 
whether they are syndicates of labor unions, 


cultural societies, sport or recreation societies, 
armories, jails, etc. 


All these just enumerated, except one part 
of the sixth type, are public, ie., of free 
access to everybody without any limitations 
except those imposed by the regulations; they 
are public as in contrast to the private libra- 
ries which are restricted to a certain group 
of individuals. 

Outside of the National Library, with 
which I am not going to deal just now on 
account of its special nature, and because its 
own director will speak about it, the most 
important ones, those which have stood out 
by their intensive work and those which have 
had the greatest influence in our country, are 
undoubtedly those of first rank, the rural and 
children’s. These are the ones which have 
systematically developed thoroughgoing and 
efficacious methods, as can be seen by their 
statistics, by their influence which grows every 
day among the various social groups and by 
the confidence which the different reading 
classes have placed in them. This and their 
tendency to win the humble are the reasons 
why they are called popular; their stock of 
books aims, as Professor Saenz said, to satis- 
fy everybody’s taste, to meet everybody’s 
needs. 

It is necessary also to deal with those li- 
braries which, within each classification, have 
become most important, keeping in mind that 
only minor details distinguish them from those 
of equal rank. Those of the first rank, i.e., 
those having more than 8,000 volumes have 
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their representatives in the Capital of the 
Republic as follows: “Publica de la Secretaria 
de Educacié6n,” “Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra,” and that of “Ciencias Sociales” and the 
“Tbero-Americana.” It is very likely, how- 
ever, that shortly there will be counted among 
these, the “Lincoln” Library which because of 
the special character of its volumes, all of 
them in English, will have a special function 
and will be almost exclusively a _ lending 
library. 

Location. With the exception of the 
“Cervantes,” which occupies a special library 
building, these libraries are established in 
quarters which are not built for libraries and 
therefore somewhat deficient; a main reading 
room whose capacity varies very little; around 
this room and attached to the walls, shelves; 
in the center, tables for the public. In the 
same, or else in a contiguous room, is the 
place assigned to the librarian and the em- 
ployees who are doing classification or catalog 
work, as is also the case in the “Cervantes” 
and the Library of the Ministry of Education 
which have, in addition, a room for the chil- 
dren’s library and another which serves either 
as a reference room or as a room for maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

If the matter of buildings is not already a 
serious problem, it very shortly will be so, 
for their capacity will be too small for the 
number of persons wishing to read in these 
rooms. In contrast with the United States 
and due perhaps to our manner of living or 
to the lack of comfort in our homes, or to 
some other reason, it is more often that the 
reading public prefers to read in the rooms of 
our libraries and does not draw books from 
them for home reading. For this reason, if 
the demand for books maintains its present 
steady growth, it will become necessary to 
resort to such a system of organization as 
will enable readers to satisfy their reading 
needs close to their homes, i. e., to establish a 
system which might be similar to that of 
“branches,” by creating in each quarter of the 
principal capitals of the Republic a main 
branch, which would control the management 
of its own branches. Such a plan, judiciously 
put into practice, would be, in general, very 
economical. 
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Personnel. At the head of each one of 
these institutions is a director-librarian, who 
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has to fulfill the following requirements: 
have an A, B. degree, be able to translate at 
least two living languages; have five years 
practice in libraries, have been graduated as a 
librarian; must be healthy and must show 
proper enthusiasm, leadership, initiative. He 
must furthermore be of irreproachable char- 
acter and behavior. His duties are: 

1. To have under his exclusive responsibil- 
ity the preservation of the books, furniture, 
and library appurtenances. 

2. To take care of registry of the books 
received by the library in the accession book 
and keep a record of the fluctuations in 
number. 

3. To make classification of books. 

4. To look after correct cataloging, with 
especial attention to the making of analytical 
cards and personally to do the entering of 
the corresponding subject headings in accord- 
ance with the proper index. 

5. To see that the books are properly placed 
on the shelves, marking them beforehand with 
the proper classification numbers. 

6. To give the readers information on the 
various matters consulted. 

7. To undertake the task of directing the 
readers, especially if they are beginners. 

8. To supervise the public and the personnel, 
assigning to the latter their various tasks. 

9. To collect and check up the daily statis- 
tics and the monthly summary thereof. 

10. To inventory annually the number of 
volumes in the library and to present a general 
report accordingly. 

11. To keep circulation statistics and see 
that regulations on this point are abided by. 

These duties are discharged during the 
eight hours the library is open, and do not 
include those which aim at widening the field 
of action, such as the organization of confer- 
ences, publicity in the various social groups, 
etc. The average salary assigned is eight 
pesos ($4.00) daily. 

For the proper handling of the work there 
is the following personnel: A cataloger with 
a salary of seven pesos ($3.50) for eight 
hours’ work; one information clerk who acts 
as head of the clerks actually handling the 
books, who works for eight hours; two clerks 
to issue the books, two in each four hour 
turn (9:00 a. m. to 1:00 p. m. and 4:00 p. m. 
to 8:00 p. m.), salary three pesos ($1.50) 
daily; two clerks for the children’s library 
(when this is an annex) with salary and 
working hours on the same basis as the two 
clerks of issue. 

These institutions are subordinated to the 
Department of Libraries, itself a dependency 
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of the Ministry of Education, which through 
a special section regulates everything concern- 
ing the personnel, issues the rules, etc., thereby 
to a great extent reducing the possibility of 
an effective control by each library director 
over his employees, and making the number 
of these so fluctuate as to prevent the regular 
functioning of the various activities, which 
are thus removed from the control of those 
in care of them, though there are notable 
exceptions. 


Number of volumes. As the respective 
libraries have not been assigned individual 
appropriations, the Department of Libraries 
which has funds available for this purpose 
in the Federal Budget, distributes among the 
institutions depending on it, the funds it 
acquires. The amount of money varies ac- 
cording to the condition of the public treas- 
ury, ranging from $500,000 ($250,000 U. S.) 
assigned in 1923, down to $40,000 ($20,000 
U. S.) in 1927 for all the libraries of the 
country. Notwithstanding this decrease, the 
directors have kept a daily record of the 
works solicited by the public, but not avail- 
able, and from time to time, after a careful 
selection, they make out lists which are sent 
to the Department of Libraries with the result 
that whenever possible, such books are given 
purchase preference, thus securing such useful 
increase as is within the possibilities of the 
general budget. 

First rank public libraries have a balanced 
stock drawn from all branches of human 
knowledge, and aim also to specialize on the 
subject or subjects most suited to the needs 
of the place where they are located and to 
the demands of their readers. 

The placement of the books on the shelves 
conforms to the decimal classification, tak- 
ing, however, as its starting point, the division 
of languages. 

The Public Library of the Ministry of 
Education contains 18,200 vols.; the Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra, 10,058 vols. 

The Libraries of “Social Sciences” and 
“Tbero-Americana” have aimed at greater 
specialization, according to their respective 
fields. 

Pamphlets are kept for some time unbound, 
and periodically those of permanent interest 


are bound, forming volumes on closely related 
subjects. 
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The binding of these pamphlets as well as 
that of the books, is ordered by the Depart- 
ment of Libraries according to its available 
means, using on some occasions the services 
of schools where this trade is taught. 

Service to the public. This service is 
divided into two parts: reference and circu- 
lating. 

Every reader coming to the library meets 
first the person in charge of catalog informa- 
tion who in case of difficulty assists the ques- 
tioner in finding what he wishes. Once in- 
formed, the reader has to place his order on 
a slip which must give the name of the 
author (in some cases a few details about 
him) the date, signature and the catalog 
number. This slip having been checked up, 
the informant countersigns it, and the reader 
hands it to one of the clerks, who retains it 
and gives the book back in exchange. When 
the book is returned, the clerk signs the slip, 
hands it back to the reader, for a receipt, 
which he gives to the porter stationed at the 
exit. 

Book service has been divided into two 
sections, each one under the care of one of 
the two clerks in turn. Experience has taught 
librarians to assign different rooms for 
women, which segregation did not exist when 
the public library was established. The system 
of free access to shelves (open shelf) has 
been established only for the use of encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries. Some specialists, pro- 
fessors or persons of distinction enjoy this 
franchise for all books, provided they have 
special permission from the librarian. 

The attendance has been increasing from the 
year 1923, having reached its maximum in 
1926, in which these libraries had the follow- 
ing patronage: 


Total Children 

Library Publica de la Secre- 
RE i ne ey | crea 150,685 65,198 
Library Miguel de Cervantes 103,210 62,066 


Library of Social Sciences.. 
Library Ibero-Americana.... 


21,661 
43,680 

Home service. For the reason already 
stated, this service has been very limited and 
therefore no special section in the libraries 
has, as yet, been provided; but as the number 
of foreigners who have applied for this ser- 
vice is considerable, books in English, German, 
French and Italian have been used to meet 
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this requirement, exception being made of 
valuable works or books in series. 

As there is a law making librarians re- 
sponsible for books missing, persons who wish 
to subscribe have to make a deposit of five 
pesos, for which they are given a receipt and 
also another card on which are marked the 
dates of withdrawal and return of volume 
(one volume if non-fiction, and two volumes 
if fiction). The reader signs a card on which 
he agrees to abide by the regulations and 
indicates his address. These cards are filed 
in numerical order; another card also being 
made which is filed in alphabetical order of 
names; on this also a record is kept, for each 
reader, of the date of delivery of each volume, 
its catalog and accession numbers, and date of 
return. Books may be kept for fifteen days 
and when this time has elapsed and the book 
has not yet been returned, a fine of five cents 
daily is imposed, unless renewal has been 
made. The number of subscribers in the 
library most frequented from the date of its 
foundation in 1924 up to date has reached 511 
readers. In this service, as well as in the 
reading-room service, university and normal 
students predominate as patrons. 

Public Libraries of Second Rank 

Types of this class are: “Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz”; “Francisco I. Madero.” The latter 
is for various reasons particularly interesting. 
Although independent, it occupies the ground 
floor of an ancient building formerly an 
armory, now occupied by the School of Indus- 
trial Arts for Girls—‘Gabriela Mistral’— 
located in one of the most densely populated 
quarters of the city. It has a total of 2,374 
books. This quarter is peopled by families of 
our humble working class, who are the ones 
contributing the greater number of readers. It 
reached its maximum attendance in 1927 with 
a total of 21,661 readers. 

The personnel is limited to a director, who 
receives eight pesos ($4.00) daily, an assistant 
and a porter, and its organization and func- 
tions are in general terms similar to those of 
libraries of the first rank. 

Cultural lectures, spreading library propa- 
ganda are also held every week. 

It is to be hoped that libraries of this type 
will have a greater development in the future. 

Libraries for children. Established in 
places and with a stock of books suitable for 
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children, there are three in the capital of 
the Republic: the first annexed to the Public 
Library of the Ministry of Education; the 
second in the Library “Miguel de Cervantes.” 
and the third in the National Library. 

The places they occupy are merely rooms 
annexed to the aforementioned libraries and 
with a capacity of from fifty to sixty chil- 
dren. The shelves are attached around the 
walls and hold from 1,000 to 1,200 volumes, 
carefully selected; moreover, illustrated books 
kept open serve to awaken the curiosity of 
these young readers, and furnish a pastime 
for those who do not know how to read. 

These libraries are handled by one or two 
girls in turn, their duties being to guide read- 
ers in their inquiries about historical or lit- 
erary matters and to furnish them with books, 
without any more formality than that of tak- 
ing a ticket which serves to keep a daily 
record. The open shelf system is operative 
only for stories and recreational works. 

A large number of libraries (so-called 
popular) which can be considered as of the 
third rank, are, primarily for children, despite 
the fact that they were not established for 
this purpose. Taking this into consideration, 
one can readily judge of the great importance 
of providing suitable reading matter for 
children. 

Libraries of this type are scattered through 
various quarters of the city, and certain con- 
ditions of the buildings they occupy cause 
adult readers to attend them but seldom. They 
number eleven; are open four hours, from 
4:00 p. m. to 8:00 p. m. in the evening, and 
are under the care, each, of a single person 
with an allowance of four pesos ($2.00) daily. 
Their books consist exclusively of popular 
works for schools and children and are all in 
Spanish. 

Rural 


which 


libraries. In the small towns 
surround the capital, libraries have 
been established, as a rule in a single room. 
Judging from the type of reader who visit 
them, such libraries may be compared to those 
of the third rank, with the difference that the 
rural town libraries are attended by the en- 
tire countryside. Libraries which for the rea- 
son stated we call “rural,” number nine. The 
most representative and important of them all 
is the library called “Netzahualcoyot!l,” located 
in picturesque Xochimilco, favorite place of 
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recreation for tourists. The district is ex- 
clusively a farming one, supplying the neigh- 
boring towns and especially the city of Mex- 
ico with horticultural products and flowers. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Indians 
(Aztecs) of whom a considerable number 
know how to read and write, and show a 
desire to educate themselves and their children. 

The latest statistics of this library show a 
total of 28,592 readers annually. It numbers 
1,129 volumes, predominating among them 
those on school and agricultural subjects. It 
is open to the public six hours daily, and has 
a director with a salary of five pesos ($2.50) 
daily. 

The librarian at present in charge has car- 
ried out a very interesting work, according 
to the Department of Libraries, which has 
given its support. He has strengthened rela- 
tions with the school teachers, obtaining thus 
more effective cooperation by means of organ- 
ized lectures and moving-picture exhibitions, 
distributing invitations to various groups and 
especially to the farm syndicates. 

The Association for the Promotion of 
Libraries, and other private associations, have 
also made donations to this institution, whose 
excellent task cannot be fully appreciated. 

Each library, without exception, has an 
accession book and a dictionary catalog for 
public service, and a shelf list arranged by a 
decimal classification, the classification num- 
bers being fine or coarse according to the 
size of the collection. 


Laws and regulations. The laws in con- 
nection with the system of libraries in Mex- 
ico, are, the one issued under date of July 25, 
1921, creating the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, and the one of September 29 of the 
same year providing for a special department 
of libraries among the dependencies of that 
Ministry. 

Although Article 50, of September 30, 
1925, issued by the Department of Libraries 
points out the requirements which the differ- 
ent employees must fulfill in order to enter 
the institutions controlled by it, the appoint- 
ment of the personnel is, in fact, within the 
ample power which the Constitution of the 
Republic in Article 89, Section 2, gives the 
President of the Republic; he, in turn, dele- 
gating it to the secretaries who are empow- 
ered to solve any problems that may arise. 
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As far as the duties of the librarians and the 
functioning of the same is concerned, there 
are in force the regulations issued by the 
Department of Libraries in February, 1926. 

The issuing of the regulations contained in 
the law on the guarantee of the conduct of 
the Federal officials and employees published 
August 17, 1927, put definitely into force the 
corresponding law, effective November 11. 
This law as well as the regulations was to 
be considered as affecting the librarians. Sup- 
ported by Article 9 of the regulations, they 
stated various reasons why they should not 
be included among the officials and employes 
handling funds or property of the nation but 
should be entitled to a discount to guarantee 
the payment in the case of missing or muti- 
lated books in their libraries or in the Home 
Service. This petition was upheld and ap- 
proved in the Second Congress of Librarians. 

In addition to the duty of having the acces- 
sion book in the Comptroller’s Department, 
instructions have to be observed by the Fed- 
eral Offices upon making the inventory of 
movable and immovable property of the 
nation, and this requirement which must be 
complied with annually calls for care and 
attention. Judging such disposition as useless 
with regard to books, the Congress of Libra- 
rians met and moved to exclude it, accepting 
as good the accession books duly sealed and 
revised, asking that otherwise a special per- 
sonnel appointed by the Comptroller should 
take the inventory. 

Such is, in brief, the organization of the 
libraries, controlled by the Department of 
this name in the Federal District. We would 
like to have had the opportunity to speak of 
them from a different viewpoint, also inter- 
esting, as for example the one referring to 
functioning, forms of catalogs, etc. The li- 
brary movement in our country has, in fact, 
been in existence only five years, and we can 
already see its fruits. A group working with 
enthusiasm has devoted all its energy to a 
task not free from obstacles and without the 
necessary funds or any other support in this 
respect, than that which the Government of 
the Republic can give it. We hope that some 
day the Mexican people will realize what the 
library means to the progress of the Nation 
and will cooperate in its expansion and devel- 
opment. 
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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF MEXICAN SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 
ITS HISTORY, AND PRESENT CONDITION 


By Senor RAFAEL AGUILAR Y SANTILLAN, 
Perpetual Secretary of Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate”’ 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


I herewith present a brief account of the 
various works and other publications which 
may be considered as representative of the 
scientific movement in Mexico. 

As a beginning, it is necessary to cite the 
numerous and varied publications of the Mex- 
ican savant, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gon- 
gora, which appeared between: 1662 and 1693 
and which contained much interesting matter 
relative to astronomy, history, archaeology, 
etc. 

Next, I will cite the Gazeta de México, 
which was published, with some interruptions, 
from 1722 until 1821, and which from time 
to time gave reports of scientific character 
by such well-known authors as José Antonio 
de Alzate y Ramirez, José Ignacio Bartolache, 
Antonio Leén y Gama and Joaquin Velaz- 
quez Cardenas de Leon. However, the mat- 
ter contained in the Gazeta was somewhat ex- 
travagant and often of little importance. 

Other important dailies and periodicals in 
this early period are those published by Alzate, 
namely: Diario Literario de México, which 
began March 12, 1768; Asuntos Varios Sobre 
Ciencias y Artes, begun October 6, 1772, and 
of which only eleven numbers appeared; Ob- 
servaciones Sobre la Fisica, Historia Natural 
y Artes Etiles, of which fourteen numbers 
were published in 1787; and finally his famous 
Gazeta de Literatura de México published by 
him from January 1778 to October 1795 and 
forming three volumes. Mention also among 
Alzate’s other publications should be given 
to his Observaciones meteorolégicas de los 
ultimos 9 meses del ano de 1769, Eclipse de 
luna del.12 de diciembre de 1769 y Descrip- 
cién de las antigiiedades de Xochicalco. This 
last named article appeared in 1791 as a sup- 
plement to numbers 31 and 32, volume 2 of 
his Gazeta de Literatura. An edition of the 
Gazeta containing also Alzate’s previous 
studies and reviews was published in Puebla 
in 1831 in four volumes. Afterwards the 
Sociedad Agricola Mexicana brought out a 
second edition of these four volumes. This 
second edition, which appeared from 1893 to 
1898, and which was based on the Puebla 


edition in the Library of the Sociedad Cien- 
tifica Antonio Alzate, we owe to the enthusi- 
asm of Don José Joaquin Arriaga. A com- 
plete bibliography of Alzate’s writings may 
be found in the biography published by Ing. 
Jess Galindo y Villa and published in the 
third volume of the Memorias de la Sociedad 
Alzate. 

The Mercurio Volante con Noticias Impor- 
tantes t Curiosas Sobre Varios Asuntos de 
Fisica i Medicina, published by Dr. Bartolo- 
lache from October, 1772, to February, 1773, 
and his Lecciones de Matemdaticas published 
in 1769 are also worthy of note. Don Fran- 
cisco Javier de Gamboa, the celebrated Mex- 
ican jurist, published in 1761 his famous 
Comentarios a las ordenanzas de mineria, a 
remarkable work of which one edition was 
published in English in London (1830). A 
reprint of the Spanish edition was made in 
Mexico in 1874. Don Andrés Manuel del 
Rio, the eminent mineralogist, published the 
first part of his Elementos de Orictognosia in 
1795. In this very year the Colegio de 
Mineria de México opened its first course on 
mineralogy. The second part of Del Rio’s 
work appeared in 1805. 


In 1821 appeared the Seminario Politico y 
Literario de México which has, among others, 
two, for that time, very remarkable studies, 
that of Don José Maria Bustamente, concern- 
ing the lava-fields of San Angel, and that of 
Don Andrés Manuel del Rio on mineralogy. 

After 1821 we come upon a long period in 
which we can cite no scientific publications, 
and we shall therefore mention only Mosaico 
Mexicano and Museo Mexicano (1839-1845) 
as well as Revista Cientifica y Literaria (1845- 
1846). 

In 1845 we have the Anuario del Colegio 
Nacional de Mineria containing serious and 
interesting studies by authors of renown. 
Only three later issues of this yearbook ap- 
peared, those of 1848, 1859, and 1863. 


Album Mexicano was published in 1849. 
This periodical, although amusing, had but 
little scientific material. 
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Thereafter we have the first two volumes 
of the Anales del Ministerio de Fomento pub- 
lished just after this governmental depart- 
ment was established in 1854; also three later 
yolumes of the Anales devoted respectively 
to agriculture, mining, and general statistics. 
These later volumes were republished in 1877 
by order of General Vicente Riva Palacio, 
Minister of Fomento. Eleven volumes ap- 
peared, the last one being printed in the year 
1898. 

A review entitled Registro Trimestre o 
Coleccién de Memorias de Historia, Litera- 
tura, Ciencias y Artes, was brought out in 
1832, and published many important articles. 

The Boletin del Sociedad de Geografia y 
Estadistica (1839) appeared first under the 
title of Boletin del Instituto Nacional de 
Geografia y Estadistica. This important pub- 
lication, so well known abroad, comprises at 
present thirty-six volumes. In 1919 an index 
of the first thirty-two volumes was published, 
this index being prepared by the writer of the 
present paper. 

The Memorias del Ministerio de Fomento 
containing remarkable studies, have appeared 
in 1857, 1865, 1868, 1869, 1873, 1878, 1883, 1886, 
1897 and from 1900 to 1914, and form a 
series of 24 volumes. We have also the re- 
ports of the several State governments, which, 
published now and then, contain some impor- 
tant data. 


From 1877 to 1886 the same Ministry pub- 
lished a folio bulletin of which 10 volumes 
appeared; from July, 1885, to July, 1891, it 
issued 72 monthly pamphlets in octavo size, 
entitled Jnformes y Documentos Relativos a 
Comercio Interio y Exterior, Agricultura e 
Industrias; from July, 1891, to June, 1901, it 
published monthly pamphlets in octavo bear- 
ing the title of Boletin de Agricultura Mi- 
neria e Industria. This last bulletin was 
superseded in 1901 by another of the same 
name, but divided into six pamphlets devoted 
respectively to Agriculture, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, New Industries, Committees and Insti- 
tutions, Colonization, and Scientific Confer- 
ences and Expositions, the series ending in 
June, 1908. It was followed by an official 
bulletin with administrative literature. 


The publication Anales Mexicanos de Cien- 
cias, Literatura, Mineria, Agricultura, Artes, 
Industria y Comercio del Républica Mexicana, 
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was brought out in 1860. Only four numbers 
were published, forming one volume. 

From 1851 to 1856 the IJllustracién Me-xi- 
cana, collected and edited by Cumplido, was 
published in five volumes. 

From 1851 to 1852 several books on differ- 
ent branches of science were published in 
three volumes entitled Biblioteca Mexicana 
popular y econdémica. 

La Ciencia Recreativa, published in small 
pamphlets by the distinguished engineer Don 
José Joaquin Arriaga, and appearing irregu- 
larly from 1871-1877, was eagerly read by the 
students of that period. Eleven little volumes 
in octavo form the collection. 

La Sociedad Mexicana de Historia Natural, 
founded in 1868, began in 1869 the publica- 
tion of its paper La Naturalesa. Unfortu- 
nately, this publication was suddenly inter- 
rupted in 1918. The collection consists of a 
series of eleven tomes. 

Another scientific institution, the Sociedad 
Humboldt, published two volumes of its an- 
nals from 1872 to 1874, the second volume 
however being incomplete. 

From 1853 to 1855 the Diccionario universal 
de historia y geografia was reprinted. The 
original work was printed in Madrid, but the 
Mexican edition was supplemented by three 
volumes devoted especially to national affairs 
with articles written by Don Lucas Alaman, 
Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Don Manuel 
Orozco y Berra, Don José Fernando Ramirez, 
Don Joaquin Velazquez de Leén and other 
scholars. The appendix relative to the Mex- 
ican Republic was published from 1855 to 
1856, comprising three volumes in quarto. 
Even today this is a very important reference 
work. 

Other important contributions of scholars 
should not be forgotten, among which we must 
mention the Ensayo politico sobre el reino de 
la Nueva Espaiia, by Baron von Humboldt, 
published first in Tiibingen, Germany (1809- 
1814) in five octavo volumes. It was after- 
wards successively reprinted in English, 
French and Spanish, the French edition ap- 
pearing in 1811 with a large folio atlas, and 
the other translations also being well known 
and justly appreciated by students. It may 
be truly said that this work by the Prussian 
savant is the basis for Mexican statistical 
works. The work of another German scholar, 
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Joseph Burkart, relative to his visit and trav- 
els in Mexico, during the years 1825 to 1834, 
was published in Stuttgart in 1836, and com- 
prises two volumes still consulted with profit 
by those interested in Mexican geology and 
mineralogy. 

The Scientific Commission of Mexico, 
founded in Paris by the great minister, Duruy, 
published its Archives in three volumes from 
1865 to 1869, and presented many studies 
which have served as a basis for further 
scientific researches by eminent explorers and 
scholars. Papers and classification of all the 
abundant material collected in Mexico during 
the French Intervention have appeared in 
folio volumes entitled Misién Cientifica en 
México y en América Central, devoted to vari- 
ous special articles on geology, paleontology, 
botany, zoology and anthropology. Of this 
important series there are thirty volumes. 

The work of the geologists, J. Felix and 
H. Lenk, entitled Contribuciones a la geologia 
y paleontologia de México was published in a 
single thick volume at Leipzig in 1889 and at 
Stuttgart in 1899. This work is based on 
thorough explorations by the authors and 
gives an accurate report of their discoveries. 

Mention should also be made of the publi- 
cations of the Instituto Geologico de México 
which has from 1895 to the present time issued 
forty-seven numbers of its interesting bulle- 
tin in quarto form; also five volumes in 
octavo of its Parergones (1903-1916), four- 
teen numbers of its Anales (1917-1923), as 
well as 26 propaganda pamphlets (1919-1927). 

The “Bibliografia Geologica y Minera de la 
Republica Mexicana,” compiled by the writer, 
was published in the bulletins of the Geo- 
logical Institute. Bulletin No. 10, published 
in 1898, shows the early bibliography up to 
1897; Bulletin No. 17 issued in 1908 con- 
tains the bibliography up to 1904. A still fur- 
ther continuation covering the years from 
1905 to 1918 was published separately in the 
Boletin minero, a publication of the Section 
of Mines of the Department of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor. The _ bibliography 
from 1919 to 1927 is as yet unpublished. 

This same institute also published at the 
time of the Tenth International Geological 
Congress, held in Mexico in September, 1906, 
the Guia para excursiénes, made up of thirty- 
one pamphlets relative to an equal number of 
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excursions, as well as two large volumes of 
Comptes Rendus, with 1358 pages containing 
the papers in Spanish, French, German, Eng- 
lish and Italian, presented by the delegates 
to the Congress. With these volumes there 
was also a large geological chart of North 
America on a scale of 1 to 5,000,000, which 
was evolved jointly by the Geological Com- 
missions of Canada and the United States in 
collaboration with the Instituto Geoldgico de 
México. The present moment is opportune 
for mentioning the splendid and remarkable 
work done during that period by the printing 
office of the Department of Agriculture and 
Fomento, for the papers read during the morn- 
ing sessions were distributed already printed 
at the afternoon meetings while those of the 
afternoon sessions were ready at the recon- 
vening the following morning. 

Let us now refer to those other official 
institutions, the Observatorio Meteoroldgico 
de México and the Observatorio Astronémico 
Nacional. The former, founded in March 
1877, published its observations in the Boletin 
del Ministerio de Fomento until 1886, making 
a folio series in ten volumes. Reviews and 
bulletins of various kinds have been published 
lately. 

The Observatorio Astronémico Nacional 
located from May, 1878, to the end of 1883 in 
Chapultepec Castle and since that time in its 
own special building at Tacubaya, has pub- 
lished 48 consecutive yearbooks (1881-1928 
inclusive) a memoir, star catalogs, two ce- 
lestial charts, and two volumes of the Astro- 
nomical Bulletin. 

La Comision Geodésica Mexicana, founded 
in 1900, has published three volumes of an- 
nals. Subsequently it was absorbed by the 
Direccién de Estudios Geograficos y Climato- 
lé6gicos which has published among other re- 
markable works Medida del meridiano de 
longitud 98° W. de Greenwich (1913), and 
various monographs on levels of precision. 

From 1879 to 1883 the Revista Cientifica 
Mexicana was published by Don Manuel Or- 
ozco y Berra, and Don Antonio Garcia Cubas, 
members of the Observatorio Meteoroldgico 
Central. 

In mentioning the distinguished geographer, 
Don Garcia Cubas, we must recall his pub- 
lication of the first geographical chart of the 
Republic (1853-1857), other editions of which 
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appeared in 1873 and 1886; his Atlas geogrdf- 
ico y estadistico de la Republica Mexicana, 
which appeared in 1858 (second edition, 
1884) ; his Atlas pintoresco e histérico (1886), 
along with the Cuadro geografico, which later 
appeared in French (1889) and English 
(1893) ; his Diccionario geografico, histérico 
y biografico, 5 volumes in quarto (1880-1891) ; 
various editions of his Geografia universal 
and the Compendio. He has also to his credit 
the following: Album del Ferrocarril Mexi- 
cano en 1877; the Carta general del antiguo 
imperio Mexicano, presented before the Ex- 
posicion Historica Americana de Madrid in 
1892; El libro de mis recuerdos (1904), and 
many other works. 


The Ministry of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion, and later the Ministry of Education, and 
the National University, have distinguished 
themselves by publishing memoirs, reviews, 
monographs, etc. 

The National Museum, known since 1909 as 
the Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia 
y Etnologia, has published since 1877 nineteen 
volumes of Anales embracing three series, 
indexes of which, together with an historical 
outline, were published extending through 
volume five of the third series (i.e. the seven- 
teen volumes from 1877 to 1913.). 

Let us now touch even though sketchily on 
some of the general scientific societies of an 
encyclopedic nature. The Sanchez Oropeza, 
established in Orizaba, published six volumes 
of bulletins from 1884 to 1894, being enthusi- 
astically supported in this work by the zeal- 
ous and distinguished lawyer Don Silvestre 
Moreno Cora. 


La Sociedad Cientifica Antonio Alzate, 
founded in October 1884, in 1885 began the 
publication of a review of its foundation and 
early works; two numbers of its memoirs 
appeared in 1886 and 1887 and finally begin- 
ning with July, 1887 we have a regular and 
uniform series of memoirs in octavo size 
which have already reached their forty-eighth 
volume. In these volumes have been pub- 
lished 1240 unedited papers forming a real 
encyclopedia. An index of the first twenty- 
seven volumes (1887 to 1908) has been com- 
piled by the writer, and the next index up to 
volume forty-five will appear soon. The 
writer has also directed the publication of the 
forty-eight volumes of memoirs. 
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In November, 1894, there was established 
the Academia Mexicana de Ciencias Exactas, 
Fisicas y Naturales, corresponding to the 
Royal Academy in Madrid, and it published 
five volumes of its Anuario (1895-1899), anu 
one volume of its Anales. The second volume 
of the Anales was in preparation in 1909 
when the Academy was closed. The Direc- 
cién General de Estadistica created in 1884, 
and becoming in 1921 the Departamento de 
Estadistica Nacional, has published up to the 
present time, with rare intervals, many inter- 
esting yearbooks, bulletins, censuses, etc. 

We must now deal briefly with some of 
the special and technological institutions and 
publications. 

The Academia Nacional de Medicina, which, 
after the Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica, 
is the oldest in the Republic, originated as a 
private society in 1835, and published six 
volumes of its bulletin (1836-1842). The 
Academia de Medicina, founded by the Com- 
isién Cientifica of the Ejército Expedicionario, 
comes next. Since 1864 it has published the 
Gazeta médica de México, totaling fifty-nine 
volumes to date. For the first twenty-three 
volumes (1864-1889) there is a general index 
in volume 23 of the set, compiled by Drs. 
Porfirio Parra, Manuel S. Soriano and Luis 
R. Ruiz. 

The medical society, Pedro Escobedo, has 
issued numerous publications, although in an 
irregular manner. 

The Instituto Médico Nacional, founded by 
Minister General Don Carlos Pacheco in 
1887, published four volumes of. El Estudio 
(1889 to 1893) and afterwards twelve vol- 
umes of Anahuac (1894 to 1912). In Septem- 
ber, 1915, this Institute was merged with the 
Direccion de Estudios Biolégicos, which has 
published two volumes of a bulletin, several 
Guias del Museo de Historia Natural, and 
other important pamphlets. 

The Asociacién Médica Mexicana, founded 
in 1920, has published four volumes of a re- 
view. 

The Sociedad Mexicana de _ Biolog:., 
founded in September, 1920, has published up 
to this date seven volumes of the Revista 
Mexicana de Biologia. 

The Consejo Superior de Salubridad (Su- 
perior Board of Health) which became the 
Departamento de Salubridad Publica (De- 
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partment of Public Health) has brought out 
more than 40 volumes of various material, 
since 1917. 


Among the medical reviews we should men- 
tion the Crénica Médica Mexicana founded 
by Dr. Enrique Abogado in 1897 which has up 
to the present time issued twenty-five volumes 
under the direction of Dr. P. H. Gracieux; 
the Revista de Anatomia patoldgica y clinicas 
published in three thick volumes under the 
direction of Dr. Raphael Lavista (1896-1898) ; 
the Boletin del Instituto Patolégico. All of 
these publications show the great progress in 
medical sciences. 


Los Anales de Oftalmologia which was 
published in seventeen volumes by Dr. Manuel 
Uribe Troncoso, from 1898 to 1915, and fol- 
lowed by Anales de la Sociedad Oftalmo- 
légica, directed since 1918 by Dr. Daniel M. 
Vélez, and now comprising seven volumes, 
cannot be overlooked in this rapid survey. 


Other institutions such as the Hospital Gen- 
eral and the Departamento Médico Militar, 
for instance, have published several volumes 
of medical and chirurgical researches of great 
importance. 


In the engineering field, we come upon the 
foundation in 1868 of the Asociacion de In- 
genieros y Arquitectos, which published two 
pamphlets on its activities from 1869 to 1871, 
and again from 1886 to 1920, and 28 volumes 
of Anales with two indexes, one of which was 
compiled by the engineer, José S. Haro, and 
included in volume 20, and the other embrac- 
ing volumes 21 to 28, published in 1924. We 
must emphasize here the importance of these 
general indexes in all researches. 


The Asociacion de Ingenieros has published, 
since 1922, six volumes of the Revista de 
Ingenieria y Arquitectura, in beautiful format. 

We remember also that the Faculdad de 
Ingenieria has likewise published the second 
volume of La Ingenieria in beautiful format. 

The Secretariat of Communications and 
Fomento has also published numerous vol- 
umes of annals with very interesting scien- 
tific material and projects. 

The Sociedad de Ingenieros de Jalisco, 
founded in Guadalajara, published seven vol- 
umes of its Boletin (1880-1887), and the So- 
ciedad Juanajuatense de Ingenieros brought 
out three volumes of bulletins (1888-1893). 
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Our mining industry is represented in E] 
Minero Mexicano, founded by the French in- 
dustrial, Mauricio Levek, in April, 1873. It 
was continued successively under the direction 
of Ing. Santiago Ramirez, Lic. Agustin Ar- 
royo de Anda, and Ing. Richard E. Chism. 
Up to March 31, 1904, it had published forty- 
four volumes. El Minero Mexicano was su- 
perseded by Anales Mexicanos which had a 
short life, beginning April 14, 1904, and end- 
ing with number thirty, issued November 19 
of the same year. 

Special mention should be made of a work 
of the above mentioned distinguished mining 
engineer, Ramirez, entitled Noticia histérica 
de la riqueza de México y de su estado actual 
de explotacién, printed by the Secretaria de 
Fomento in 1884. Let us also mention another 
work by the same author, published in 1890 
by the Sociedad Alzate as “ephemeris” and 
entitled Datos para la historia del Colegio de 
Mineria. One hundred forty various works 
form this engineer’s bibliography. 

The Government of the State of Guana- 
juato subsidized in 1861 a _ review entitled 
Anales de la Mineria Mexicana, which ended 
with its first volume. 

Another mining review of importance was 
the Mexican Mining Journal of which twenty- 
one volumes were issued. 

Both the Secretaria de Agricultura y Fo- 
mento and the Secretaria de Industria, Comer- 
cio y Trabajo, have regularly published since 
1916, the Boletin Minero and the Boletin del 
Petréleo. These serials already number 25 
volumes each. 

In conclusion, let us narrate something of 
our cartography, which is a very interesting 
subject indeed: 

The Comision Geografica Exploradora, 
founded by the Minister of Fomento, General 
Vicente Riva Palacio, in 1878, published up 
to 1913 more than three hundred sheets of 
the Carta general de la Repiblica (General 
map of the Mexican Republic), on a scale of 
1:100,000, and in addition, the Cartas murales 
of the States of Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, San 
Luis Potosi, Veracruz, Tlaxcala, Morelos and 
Puebla, and also an atlas of Veracruz and San 
Luis Potosi. 

Since 1920, la Direccién de Estudios Geo- 
graficos y Climatolégicos established by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fomento, Ing. 
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Pastor Rouaix, has published the maps of 
the states of Chiapas, Federal District, Valle 
de México, and Hidalgo; also another edition 
of those of Tlaxcala and Sonora, as well as 
two editions of the Geographical atlas of the 
Republic. 

In the field of Agriculture, we may mention 
the Boletin de la Sociedad Agricola Mexicana 
with 46 volumes, the Revista agricola, the 


Boletin de la Direccién General de Agricul- 
tura, El Agricultor Mexicano, published in 
Texas, etc. 

In closing my address, I have to deplore 
the fact that among our scientific books, we 
do not possess more studies in mathematics 
and physico-chemistry. Let us hope that of- 
ficial institutions may hereafter foster this 
type of research work and publication. 


LIBRARY RESOURCES AND LIBRARY ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


By Senor Tosras Cuavez, University Library, University of Mexico 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


I regret that I do not sufficiently know the 
English language to avoid adding to the dry- 
ness of the data I am to have the honor of 
expounding to you, the monotony so character- 
istic of reading done in a foreign language. 
May the benevolence and culture of this se- 
lect audience offset my deficiency. 

The theme that I superficially develop can 
be expressed as follows: 

The libraries that the National University 
of Mexico actually possesses; what their or- 
ganization has been and what it is; what 
their educational tendencies have been and 
what they are; how methods for the inter- 
change of ideas between the librarians of the 
United States and Canada and those of Mex- 
ico and other countries of Spanish America 
could be made more efficacious. 

The National University of Mexico num- 
bers actually as many libraries as there are in- 
stitutions forming this educational center. 

A part of what was formerly the library 
of the Faculty of Advanced Students is now 
with its new acquisitions, contained in the 
library of the National University. This 
library which is situated in the City of Mex- 
ico, on the street of Lic. Verdad No. 2, 
caters to the staff of professors. It possesses 
13,217 volumes among which those of phil- 
osophy, education, and history predominate. 

The library of the National Preparatory 
School is also of a general character, although 
it tries to specialize in works that serve the 
students of the courses leading to the Bac- 
calaureate degree, these courses being given 
in what was the ancient College of San Ilde- 


fonso. The number of its volumes is about 
12,500. 


All our other university libraries are special- 
ized: that of the Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences, with 17,000 volumes, among which 
are included nearly 2,000 parchments of value; 
those of the Faculty of Medicine and Odont- 
ology, with 10,200 and 2,000 volumes respec- 
tively; that of the National School of Fine 
Arts, which, although it contains only 5,000 
volumes, numbers among them many priceless 
works of great merit; that of the Faculty of 
Engineering with 9,500 volumes (of course 
also special works); and those of the Facul- 
ties of Chemistry and of Pharmacy, of the 
School of Music and the Department of Uni- 
versity Inter-relations. In short, there are ten 
libraries besides other special ones in forma- 
tion—for example those for physical education 
and psycho-pedagogical experimentation. 

The total number of volumes in these libra- 


ries is about 84,500 and in the scholastic year 
of 1927, 285,625 volumes were consulted. 


Notwithstanding the fact that these libraries 
were located in very diverse places of the City 
of Mexico, nevertheless, they have a uniformity 
of regulation and are working to unify their 
systems of classification and of cataloging, in 
order to form a general catalog of all their 
works. The regulation already approved per- 
mits the professors and the students to use 
the books outside of the library free of charge 
and with only such limitations as must exist 
for the good of all. 


A librarian with the indispensable assist- 
ants of his office is in charge of each one of 
these libraries. In the personnel budget, given 
in the following paragraph, are indicated the 
amounts invested from the year 1925 to date, 
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with separate notation of those sums assigned 
to the buying of books. 


In books and 
Year In Personnel publications 
ae ereree $50,116.00 $6,000.00 
EER 48,545.00 6,000.00 
a ae 53,290.00 5,000.00 


The attendance of readers has been as fol- 
lows: 


Year Attendance 
MTree rarS ee 198,000 
Sperone 231,100 
RE girda Rice a aoe 285,625 


The increase in number of readers in these 
three years has been supported as is seen. 

The systems of classification and of catalog- 
ing are religiously adhered to in accord with 
the most modern American systems, without 
any other modifications than those that the 
local method has suggested. In short, it is the 
dictionary catalog system with decimal sub- 
classification which we have in use. Also 
aiding us, there are a book of register, one 
of acquisitions and a numerical catalog for 
the identification and the easy handling of 
books. 

The excellence of the Dewey System has 
come to be recognized in Mexico since 1890. 
Starting in 1895, the efforts have been multi- 
plied in order to organize our libraries and 
archives under the Decimal System as am- 
plified by the Institute of Brussels; and the 
various applications and adaptations that have 
been made from it without altering in any way 
its general features, prove the productiveness 
of this important instrument of scientific or- 
ganization, due to American talent. Its good 
effects have therefore been perceived in 
Mexico for more than thirty years. 

The libraries of the National University, as 
is natural, have been and will have to continue 
being essentially scholastic, and destined 
therefore, as is the University itself, to that 
group of men of science who would educate 
themselves as servants of the public and 
among whomi some will be able to surpass 
those true benefactors who have gone before. 

Nevertheless, within the limits of their 
scholastic character these libraries give free 
access to all classes of readers, and the Uni- 
versity, in its determination to reach the public, 
not only through an indirect, but also a direct 
method, makes an effort, so far as its possi- 
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bilities permit, to extend the enjoyment of 
books, and the library frequently sends smal] 
consignments of these to other cultural centers 
of the city and even out of the country, 

With this same objective of increasing 
human knowledge, there is in formation a spe- 
cial shelf with a dictionary catalog, in which 
the analytical subject cards give useful indi- 
cations of all the articles in the “reviews” for 
all classes of readers. In the same place it 
is planned to establish also a center for lee. 
tures and popular conferences graduated con- 
veniently for varied groups of listeners. 

It is unquestionable that the progress of 
mankind can only be realized through spirit- 
ual communication, and if the universities are 
like training schools for workers who are to 
go out to scatter the seeds that are to germin- 
ate in the multitudes, it is certain also that 
the union of these workers and the communi- 
cation of their means of work ought to 
centuplicate the yield of their labor. It is 
for this reason that the libraries of the uni- 
versities of this continent try to relate them- 
selves more and more closely with all those 
who may reap great and reciprocal benefits. 
Their mutual aid should be manifested in a 
more active interchange of their elements of 
work; for example, the formation of a union 
catalog of university libraries of all the 
Americas; facilities for the exchange of cer- 
tain books, theses and other publications; and 
of the reproduction of divers historic docu- 
ments; the reciprocal communication of the 
various systems of organizations. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I feel 
very greatly delighted that the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico is represented in these con- 
ferences and that I have had the honor, in 
the excellent company of the other delegates 
of the institutions of my country, of making a 
very interesting visit, in which we have come 
to realize the admirable American libraries. 
Above all, we shall, without doubt, preserve 
the most pleasing remembrance of this in- 
tensely interesting trip, which should start the 
development of bonds of friendship with 
those we have met and which will contribute 
as we all desire to successive and increasingly 
cordial reunions between the educational insti- 
tutions of the two great nations, the Mexican 
and the American. 




















GENERAL SESSIONS—PAPERS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: TEN YEARS 
By Cart B. Ronen, Public Library, Chicago 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Looking backward over the ten years that seemed undeliberate if not headlong, but that 
have passed over the American Library Asso- may well be only an illusion affecting those 
ciation since the Saratoga conference of 1918, standing still at a given point by the road- 
our eyes are led along a perspective crowded side. At all events we may fitly apply our 
with events and accomplishments that each in backward glance to a careful scrutiny, as de- 
their time and place engaged our earnest at- tached as we may contrive to keep it, of the 
tention, enlisted our individual and corporate way we have come to the end that we may 
interest and, not seldom, aroused us to thrilled note and assemble an adequate body of ex- 

! anticipation. Surveying them from the van- perience to guide us upon the next stage of 
tage point of a decade’s end, these events and the march if the march is to continue. And 
accomplishments now assume an added and we have added reason for pausing and count- 
weightier import as the retrospect reveals ing the steps we have taken, and to speculate 
them in an orderly and logical array extend- upon the road ahead, in the knowledge that 
ing in a straight line from the beginning of | must be borne in upon all of us now, that 
the vista to the present. In librarianship, as soon we shall be called upon to march alone, 
in so many other human occupations and pre- without the aid and support of our great and 
occupations, the period was one of realign- generous patrons to whom we have hitherto 
ment, reconstruction and evolution, set in mo- looked for the supplies with which the expe- 
tion by the World War and conditioned and dition was furnished forth, and that hence- 
directed by new conceptions of life upon this forth we must prepare, as it were, to live upon 
earth liberated in that cosmic upheaval. A the country. 
new stratum was laid down in the natural his- These and cognate matters, less figuratively 
tory of the world in which the quarrying stu- but more concisely put forth in the general 
dent will one day find a new chapter in the program, form the theme we have set for 
story of human progress and in which he will this Conference. 7 ey will be brought be- 
encounter vestiges of our own small crea- fore you, not controversially, but in sound 
tures, often rudimentary, sometimes frustrated and balanced exposition, by colleagues whose 
in their development, occasionally bearing deep and active interest in the subjects they 
traces of the attrition of conflict, yet firmly have been invited to discuss imparts to their 
fused into the eternal rock upon which the words the weight of authority. Our three 
human spirit builds its habitation. major lines of corporate activity will eacn 
That we librarians cherish ideals and con- constitute the business of one general session. 
sciously strive towards their attainment is not Of equal importance, both in subject matte: 
often denied. That our methods of approach and in its expositors, are the two remaining 
and execution are always the most direct and general sessions, devoted to discussions 
successful is sometimes subject to wholesome Closely related to the dominant theme as weu 
misgivings even among ourselves. For a as intrinsically of vital interest and concern 
measurable period of time our Association to us all. This evening, saving and excepting 
has now pursued new policies, born of new these remarks, interpolated thus early into the 
ideals involving new points of view and new proceedings for our mutual contentment, is 
responsibilities. Ten years have passed since properly dedicated to the pleasant exercise 
we began to apprehend these new visions and, of hospitality; of accepting with heartfelt ap- 
slowly at first, but with ever increasing preciation the cordial welcome of our col- 
momentum, to follow the broad and inviting leagues in this great state within whose bor- 
toad leading along which they beckoned us. ders literature and libraries—and librarians, 
To some observers our pace has occasionally have long flourished and prospered, and in 
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turn extending our welcome to the guests 
from far and near who honor us by their 
presence. 

The conference of 1918 was held literally 
amid the clash and tumult of war. The 
historic advance of the Allies that brought 
the final victory was launched even as we as- 
sembled on the broad verandas of Saratoga 
and the atmosphere in which our deliberations 
were conducted was rendered tense and electric 
by the bulletins and rumors that marked the 
progress of events. The olive drab of service 
gave a martial hue to the assemblage. The pro- 
grams were almost wholly given over to topics 
relating to the work of librarians in camp 
and field. Speakers and auditors alike sensed 
and sought to give utterance to the thrill of a 
time big with promise and portent. Every- 
where was the thought, spoken and unspoken, 
that to return to the placid pursuits of peace 
when peace should come —and none dreamed 
how near it was!—would be impossible — 
and none realized how thoroughly impossible. 
In the glaring dawn of a new day American 
librarianship found itself confronted with new 
opportunities overwhelming and dazzling in 
their sudden revelation. At home and abroad, 
wherever they came into contact with the 
millions of eager youth culled from the na- 
tion for the grim business that impended, 
they were startled, and for a time discon- 
certed, by the overwhelming and unequivocal 
testimony to the validity of their own faith 
in books as among the essentials and not the 
luxuries of normal life. The trade of the 
librarian was suddenly exalted; his com- 
modity was on the preferred list. It was 
needed to win the war behind the lines, to 
feed the soul and sustain the spirit without 
which no war was ever won. Demand came 
before we were quite ready—and did not 
cease when we thought we had _ finished. 
Snatched out of their environment these mil- 
lions of young men demanded books. Re- 
turned to that environment with a new appe- 
tite sharpened by our own ministrations, they 
continued to demand books—too often, as 
it transpired, from places where there were 
no books and no means for supplying them. 
Here was no passing emergency, to be met 
by temporary expedients. Here was a chal- 
lenge to the whole craft and fabric of libra- 
rianship; a challenge that perforce .resulted in 
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a hasty canvass of resources, methods, and 
conditions, and that disclosed appalling defi- 
ciencies in all three. The men returning to 
homes in small and remote communities con- 
tinued to look, but looked in vain, to the 
agency that had won their grateful recogni- 
tion through its prompt and lavish service 
“over there.” Superficial estimates, later cor- 
rected but scarcely reduced by systematic 
calculations, established the number of those 
in such communities unsupplied with a pub- 
lic book service as somewhere approaching 
one-half of the population of this great and 
literate land. To librarians, themselves re- 
cently stimulated in their faith and practice, 
these revelations came with sufficient force 
to lead to speculation on the whole problem 
of library extension. Recognized as essen- 
tially the concern of local jurisdictions, it 
appeared, nevertheless, that there was also an 
element of national responsibility, and that 
here was a task to be properly assumed by 
the national organization, not by way of inter- 
vention in local affairs, but through promotion, 
the education of public opinion, and_ by 
cooperation, to lend its aid if that body could 
be equipped with the means and forces to 
make such aid effective. 


Similarly, the experiences of the various 
educational activities conducted in the train- 
ing camps both at home and abroad, demon- 
strated that there was both a need and an 
overwhelming demand for systematic and di- 
rected educational work for adults in America 
as it had long been recognized in many Euro- 
pean countries. If America had been slow in 
discovering the significance of the interna- 
tional movement distinguished by the for- 
bidding name of Adult Education, it was not 
long in responding to the call when it came 
from the millions in whom the learning habit 
had been reawakened, and who now, returned 
to their own pursuits, were joined by other 
millions in grasping at the chance to trans- 
mute a portion of their margin of leisure into 
self-education. As one phase of this move- 
ment, undeniably resulting from our Library 
War Service, we hailed with enthusiasm the 
evident desire for guidance and leadership in 
the reading of books, for more personal guid- 
ance and direction than American library 
methods, designed for wide and inclusive sef- 
vice, had hitherto been able to afford, Once 
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more the lessons of the camp were applied 
to the peace-time constituency, with results 
that not only fortified the lurking doubts long 
harbored by some of our colleagues as to the 
ultimate goal of their ministrations, but that 
confirmed the suspicion that the time for 
something that was vaguely called the “next 
step in librarianship” was at hand. Here and 
there experiments along this new and promis- 
ing line were undertaken. Comparison and 
interchange of experience and practice be- 
came current. The need for a clearing house 
and a proving ground, equipped with the re- 
sources to coordinate these separate enter- 
prises, to experiment with new ideas and to 
derive a body of principles from its intensive 
studies, was urged with increasing insistence. 
Where else but in our national organization 
could such an enterprise be conducted for the 
common good? But the national organiza- 
tion was, through no, fault of its own, not 
ready. 


Such was the state of mind and such the 
prospect when the A. L. A. met at Asbury 
Park in 1919. President Bishop sounded the 
note that echoed through the proceedings of 
the entire Conference in his statesmanlike ad- 
dress significantly entitled “The A. L. A. at 
the Crossroads.” The program was prepon- 
derantly concerned with the future. The Fu- 
ture of Library Work in America; The Li- 
brarian’s Task in Reconstruction; Surveys of 
Library Resources as Taxed by the War; 
School Libraries in the Next Decade; A Look 
Ahead for the Small Library ;—these were 
some of the topics considered and discussed 
in an atmosphere of responsive enthusiasm. 
The incisive analysis of “Present Day Aspects 
of Library Training,” by Dr. C. C. William- 
son, fell upon fertile soil whence it has pro- 
duced a sturdy and umbrageous growth. 


Frankly, it was, as the President asserted, 
“a forward-looking conference . . . No other 
could be held by the progressive Americans in 
the year of grace, 1919.” In another para- 
graph of the presidential address occurs the 
ringing declaration that “We are bound to 
do more—not as much nor less—than we did 
before this emergency showed us our power 
... But first in any consideration of our pos- 
sible future activities there necessarily comes 
the question, What sort of machinery do we 


have with which to work?” The conference 
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of 1919 marked the beginning not only of our 
period of forward-looking, but also of self- 
examination. In the midst of our just satis- 
factions with the work accomplished under the 
stress of dire necessity we turned to measure 
our powers in the light of the possibilities of 
the future. At least two steps were promptly 
taken in line with the thoughts that domi- 
nated the assemblage. The first was the crea- 
tion of the Committee on Survey of Library 
Resources, Methods and Activity, which was 
to languish for nearly five years before the 
means for the prosecution of its large task 
could be made available. The second was the 
creation of the Committee on an Enlarged 
Program. 


The episodes that ensued as the vast out- 
lines of that ambitious project were unfolded 
to our bewildered gaze were in effect the 
quite inevitable reactions of a state of mind 
rapidly rising to desperation in the face of 
challenging opportunities for purposeful ac- 
tivity frustrated through the lack of means 
and “of the machinery with which to work.” 
The Enlarged Program comprised two parts, 
the first a logical summary of the services still 
to be rendered to soldiers and sailors, for 
which the remaining funds of the Library 
War Service were to be used; the second, a 
prospectus upon which we expected to capital- 
ize the prestige which that War Service had 
won for our craft. We were not the only 
one of the so-called welfare organizations 
that sought thus to hold the public bounty, 
so lavishly bestowed in those bitter years, to 
the less dramatic uses of peace-time rehabili- 
tation. And if we failed, the failure, though 
inevitable, was neither discreditable nor com- 
plete. We had little besides our war record 
to offer to possible investors —and the War 
was over; and we had never, and have not 
yet, greatly developed the art of salesman- 
ship needed to cry our wares in the market- 
place. But the Enlarged Program as it re- 
ceded, was found to have left a substantial 
deposit of experience, most timely and valu- 
able at that stage of our development, and 
an equally substantial body of convinced 
opinion within our own ranks of the validity 
of our aspirations and of the possibility of 
their realization in good time and under other 
conditions, 


That these opinions persisted and had their 
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effect is indicated both by the proceedings of 
the successive conferences and by the action 
of the various committees, and of the Council, 
and Executive Board. The revision of the 
constitution, greatly enlarging and definitely 
reorganizing the powers and duties of those 
vested with the delegated authority of the 
Association, was a necessary preliminary to 
the assumption of larger responsibilities that 
was successfully accomplished. New boards 
and commissions to study some of the main 
lines of new activity adumbrated in the En- 
larged Program were established and pro- 
vided with such facilities for their work as 
were available, which did not include the 
important one of funds. Adult Education 
was peremptorily called to our ready atten- 
tion in a communication addressed to Presi- 
dent Tyler at Swampscott by that great 
apostle and prophet of all education, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. At Hot Springs the 
chief topic was Library Extension, with par- 
ticular reference to conditions in the South 
and Southwest. President Utley again re- 
ferred to the “new avenues of opportunity” 
confronting us, and eloquently summed up the 
course of events to that point, now five years 
behind us. Perhaps his use of the word 
“avenues” was significant, for, in place of 
the faint trails through the wilderness that 
we set out to break five years before, our ap- 
proach to our new prospects had been suffi- 
ciently cleared to enable us to survey them in 
straight and orderly alignment. All that was 
wanting now was the assurance of proper 
financial support to mobilize our ventures into 
these new fields. The A. L. A. did not have 
the funds, and its first attempt to secure them 
from the public at large had met with no suc- 
cess. But the funds were found in due time 
and when they came, they came not in the 
orotund figures of the Enlarged Program but 
in carefully measured apportionments to 
finance definite projects. 

When the Carnegie Corporation was es- 
tablished in 1911 its founder imprinted upon 
its charter the seal of his own ideals in the 
provision that it was to apply its magnificent 
trust to “the promotion of the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge among the people 
of the United States.” As one of its prin- 
cipal employments was specified the founding 


and aiding of libraries. For nearly ten years 
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it continued to enjoy the personal solicitude 
of its creator and naturally directed its bene- 
factions into the channels deeply cut by him- 
self. But the time came when the national 
necessity was paramount even to the works 
of benevolence and, in deference to the en- 
forced limitation of the use of building ma- 
terials, the Corporation announced the reduc- 
tion and finally the cessation of its grants for 
separate library buildings. A survey showed 
the vast sums that had been invested in that 
particular form of aid to the cause of the 
advancement of knowledge and led ultimately 
to the conclusion that this account might well 
be closed. At the completion of its first dec- 
ade, therefore, such grants were definitely 
discontinued and the Corporation set about 
finding other ways of manifesting its con- 
tinuing and abiding interest in the present 
prosperity and future well-being of the 
American public library. For its own infor- 
mation, two studies were undertaken, the first 
in line with other investigations of the edu- 
cational apparatus of the several professions, 
a searching scrutiny of Training for Library 
Service, by Dr, Williamson, whose report was 
made public in 1923, and the second, equally 
searching but more soothing to our sensibili- 
ties, the splendid vision of the possibilities for 
expanding usefulness of library service as it 
appeared to a trained and detached observer, 
Dr. William S. Learned. Both of these 
famous commentaries upon our professional 
ideals, their values and their obligations, were 
received within our own ranks with frank 
recognition of their significance. Incidentally 
we ventured, as the issue proved, not without 
good grounds—to read between their lines 
the intimation that the organization that had 
thus turned its powerful searchlights upon 
the prospect before us would not refuse to en- 
force its wholesome admonitions with the 
means to give them proper effect. Our mood 
was receptive in more than one regard, and 
our mood was not destined to be dispelled in 
disappointment. Within the year the prob- 
lems propounded by the Williamson report 
were referred to the newly created Board of 
Education for Librarianship. Funds were 
granted for beginning a study of existing 
facilities and methods for library training and 
for the preparation of a textbook, and the 
career of that energetic and much-discussed 
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body was launched. Its labors and their re- 
sults thus far form the topic of one of our 
principal sessions. Neither mandatory nor 
minatory, nor yet monitory in its functions 
or in its conceptions thereof, the Board has 
held steadily to its purpose, which was and 
is mainly that of coordinating and classifying 
the varying conceptions that have arisen, often 
under the pressure of necessity, of the peda- 
gogy of librarianship. Certainly these labors 
have been of profit to all concerned — and we 
are all concerned — but they have led to other 
undertakings that seem to me even more im- 
portant. The first of these is the prepara- 
tion of textbooks and the collateral studies, 
under expert guidance in that art, in the con- 
tent of our curricular subject-matter. The 
second is the establishment of the two library 
schools which are to devote a major portion 
of their time to even more extensive research 
into the principles, if any, that underly our 
practice. Whether our pedagogy rests upon 
a sound body of theory, or whether there is, 
in fact, such a body of theory as yet undis- 
covered, seems to me to be more than a merely 
speculative question. A curriculum derived 
from fundamental principles would be a more 
stately structure than one built up from the 
several processes entering into the perform- 
ance of a given task, and thus far, I venture 
to doubt whether our own educational formula 
has progressed much beyond the latter con- 
ception. The wide and restless curiosity of 
the teaching profession, manifesting itself in 
continuous experiment, research, and inquiry 
and giving rise to a constant stream of dis- 
cussion, exposition, and revision, has never 
hitherto permeated our ranks. We have had 
no time for all that yet, but perhaps the time 
is now not too far distant, if we can con- 
tinue to lend our support, moral as well as 
material, to the activities we have already 
set in motion. The correlation of our train- 
ing methods, long recognized as essential if 
only to appraise the relative efficiency of their 
product, was the first step. The systematic 
and promising efforts of our textbook writers 
is a second step. The next ten years, I am 
convinced, will bring a great change in the 
aspects of this hitherto unbroken field, of 
which the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has now cultivated but a small corner. 

The Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
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cation is shrewdly named. It is the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education, not on 
the Library in nor for—. These two concepts 
are still separate and coordinate. While the 
public library can be and is of great value to 
any educational agency, and especially to those 
of the informal type associated with this 
great movement, our chief concern at present 
is still as to how far the library may pene- 
trate into any part of the educational field and 
retain the precious freedom it prizes so highly. 
Frederic Harrison once remarked, grimly, as 
becomes a Positivist philosopher, that “every 
book that we take up without a purpose is 
an opportunity lost of taking up a book with 
a purpose,” and a recent German commenta- 
tor on our library progress concludes that 
the American thinks of education only in 
terms of courses of study. Fortunately there 
is little danger at this stage of our adventure 
into Adult Education that we will lay our- 
selves open to the forbidding implications of 
these two observations. It would be a hard 
price, indeed, to pay for our new-found con- 
tacts with the human individual if we were 
to exchange the benign prerogatives of inspir- 
ational leadership which the American public 
library has sought, however falteringly, to 
exercise, for those of a stern and solemn 
taskmaster. A happy parallel has been drawn 
between the work of the library in adult 
education and that with children, and it is 
well to extend the parallel far enough to note 
that the technique of the children’s librarian 
is chiefly directed toward awakening the joys 
of reading, knowing full well that its utilities 
will then take care of themselves. Adult Edu- 
cation gave us the opportunity to meet our 
adult patrons face to face and to discover 
that a surprisingly large number were as eager 
to read with a purpose as we were to serve 
them in so doing. Whether we are not now 
by way of placing too much emphasis upon 
the purpose and not enough on reading for its 
own sake—even without a purpose—is a ques- 
tion of some interest. This is not said in 
criticism of our large industry in publishing 
ready-made reading courses, which are enor- 
mously popular and readily salable. But the 
proposal, just announced, to restrict the out- 
put for the future is not wholly unexpected 
and points to the close contact that our Head- 
quarters office maintains with the reactions of 
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its constituency. The medical profession has 
long recognized the risk involved in the use 
of habit-forming nostrums for the ills of the 
flesh, and there was some danger that our 
own initiative and ingenuity —and we need 
stimulation rather than repression in both 
these faculties—might be benumbed by the 
too efficient supply of panaceas for the ills 
of the untutored mind. After all it is a more 
important function of the Association to con- 
duct experiments in this field, and to report 
its conclusions as to their practical application 
than to become the purveyor of standardized 
labor-saving products to the trade. 


Meanwhile there is much interesting pio- 
neering still to be done in the wide open spaces 
across which the library and Adult Education 
are advancing towards one another. The valu- 
able studies of reading habits and learning 
abilities conducted by other bodies with which 
the Board is cooperating present many inter- 
esting possibilities awaiting development. The 
pressing need of the provision of better, more 
fluid, and more expeditious book service to 
students remote from adequate library service, 
along the lines, perhaps, of the excellent Cen- 
tral Library for Students operating in England 
and Ireland; above all the development of 
methods and opportunities by which the libra- 
rian may mobilize and transmit his own 
knowledge and love of books at first hand to 
his eager patrons, these are some of the 
unsolved problems of the library and Adult 
Education that lead us to hope that our capa- 
ble Board may continue to function and to 
expand its researches for a long time to come. 


The largest of our three undertakings, in 
scope, influence, and obligations is undoubtedly 
the work of the Committee on Library Exten- 
sion and its executive force in extending aid 
and expert counsel to the numerous communi- 
ties whose calls for help in establishing or 
improving local library service make up the 
heaviest part of the daily office mail. That 
we have been able to assume and measurably 
to meet this: truly national responsibility in a 
national way is among our most potent rea- 
sons for gratitude to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Nothing else that we are doing has been 
quite so effective in putting the Association on 
the map as a national organization as this, or 
so rich in the production of immediate and 
permanent results. To be called into consulta- 
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tion by state officials and with other national 
associations concerned with the educational 
opportunities of their constituencies; to be 
enabled to set up demonstration units of rural 
library service upon a scale effective enough 
to wring appropriations from state legisla- 
tures; to assist in the formulation of county 
library campaigns and to be drafted, as the 
Chairman of this Committee was, to survey 
and initiate library service for a whole Cana- 
dian province, these are surely enterprises that 
appeal to our imagination and nourish our 
self-satisfaction. It fell to my lot, during the 
year, to attend a meeting of the Committee 
called to consider the plight of the numerous 
libraries in the flooded areas of the South and 
in New England, and it was no small gratifica- 
tion to realize that we were in a position to 
render material help, in round sums appor- 
tioned on the basis of authentic information 
assembled by our own staff, to the various 
communities suddenly overwhelmed by that 
calamity. Library extension is among our 
oldest objectives, involving the largest expen- 
diture of money and energy and yielding the 
most tangible and dramatic results. It is the 
library spirit militant commanding our full 
support both as individuals and as members 
of a nationally minded federation of public 
service institutions. If we should ever be 
forced by the turn of fortune to restrict our 
present activities to meet a restricted budget, 
I venture the prediction that this will not be 
the first one to suffer. 


Chiefly as a bystander, with here and there 
a chance to lend a hand, I have had the good 
fortune to be close to the development of 
these three major enterprises since their in- 
ception. For nearly twenty years the A. L. A. 
has maintained its Headquarters in Chicago, 
for fifteen years in the Public Library build- 
ing. When, four years ago, the multiplying 
activities under its new dispensation demand- 
ed larger space, the office was removed to 
quarters still—as this presidential year has 
amply demonstrated—within easy reach of my 
desk. The affairs of the past ten years, and 
especially of the past five, are particularly 
vivid in my memory, and this circumstance 
has served to make my recital of them par- 
ticularly diffuse and subjective. They are 
brought forward here with the object of call- 
ing attention to the inescapable responsibility 
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that rests upon the Association now and from 
now on, to decide and provide for their fu- 
ture course. After five years of well-directed 
aid, rendered in each instance upon convincing 
evidence of the value of the respective pro- 
jects as well as of their efficient execution, 
the Carnegie Corporation has made known its 
intention to terminate its beneficient sponsor- 
ship. Its grants are now decreasing in amount 
and will cease altogether in 1931. A capital 
grant of one million dollars, made in instal- 
ments now practically complete, is its final 
testimonial of confidence in our objectives. 
Our present activities, calling for a mainte- 
nance budget of well over $100,000 in these 
three departments alone, exclusive of many 
other operations financed from other sources, 
will either have to be refinanced or reduced 
in scope to conform to the resources now in 
sight. If they are to be reduced, how shall 
this be accomplished and which of them shall 
be suspended? If they are to be refinanced, 
your representatives who are to be charged 
with this delicate task must have the assur- 
ance of a convinced public opinion that will 
support them in their efforts. It has been 
said, perhaps in jest, that none of these present 
activities confers any direct benefit upon the 
libraries of today. It has also been said, with 
much more pertinence, that the problems and 
interests of the larger reference and research 
libraries find no place in the present scheme 
of our engagements. There is considerable 
justice in the latter contention and perhaps 
some truth in the former one. But we happen 
to be committed, to have committed ourselves, 
to these three as our principal responsibilities 
as they appeared ten years ago and largely 
since, and they happen to be the three most 
prominently mentioned both in the Enlarged 
Program and in the surveys of the Carnegie 
Corporation. That they were successfully 
launched, and carried to their present stage 
with successful results is chiefly due to the 
vision and the motive power behind it that 
animate the Executive Secretary to whom we 
owe and gladly acknowledge our debt of deep 
and sincere gratitude and appreciation. But 
we are equally frank in expressing our con- 
fidence that he and his competent staff will 
Prove equally successful in any new tasks 
we may impose, whether they be curtailed or 
enlarged. 





The decision is ours and may not be avoided 
nor long deferred. It is well for us to direct 
our best thoughts to these matters now. 


Our rapidly expanding contacts with libra- 
rianship in other countries is a development 
of recent years that constitutes a significant 
phase of our own rapidly expanding interests. 
The distinguished group from beyond the 
seas that graced our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference brought to many the first vivid 
realization of our essential kinship in ideals 
and objectives with our colleagues the world 
over. American librarianship, fifty years 
young, was there received into the family of 
its elder brethren rich in tradition and great 
in wisdom, and found itself in a company 
acknowledging a common ancestry and sus- 
tained by a common heritage. It was a 
revelation that was arresting, chastening, and, 
let us believe, contributed something to our 
present mood of self-examination. Of the 
benefits accruing to us out of these new re- 
lationships there was ample and palpable evi- 
dence. Of our power to make requital in kind 
we may confess to some just and becoming 
doubts. Those who were privileged to enjoy 
the graceful and bounteous hospitality of the 
British Library Association last fall, there to 
form many new, and confirm many old friend- 
ships with the librarians from many nations, 
could not fail again to perceive the high value 
of such contacts in a calling so ancient and 
so universal. The formation of an Interna- 
tional Committee of Bibliography and Libra- 
rianship, projected at Atlantic City and com- 
pleted at Edinburgh, charged with the duty of 
organizing international conferences at in- 
tervals of three to five years and thus to 
ensure regularly recurring opportunities for 
professional intercommunion, was the logical 
outcome of the spirit of fellowship and pro- 
fessional unity that ruled on those two happy 
occasions. Bibliography speaks an interna- 
tional language and librarianship, its fellow- 
servant in the house of learning, is by way 
of discovering its own native facility in that 
form of speech. Neither is confined within 
boundaries save those of its own creation and 
together they have their contribution to make 
to the great cause of international understand- 
ing to which the world is committed. It is 
significant to note in this connection that every 
opportunity that has been recently afforded us 
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in America to meet with colleagues from other 
lands was provided through the substantial aid 
of an organization charged with the function 
of binding together the nations in the bonds 
of comity, the Carnegie Endowment for the 
promotion of International Peace, to whose 
wise bounty we thus owe, and here gladly 
acknowledge our twofold obligation. 

The exchange of ambassadors in librarian- 
ship, beginning with the memorable mission of 
Dr. Bostwick to China, is one of the happy 
developments of our newly established foreign 
relations. During the past year we have en- 
joyed visits in this country of the Director of 
the National Library of France, Dr. Roland- 
Marcel, and of the Librarian of the League of 
Nations, Dr. Sevensma. For a time we 
cherished the hope that both would be able to 
arrange their sojourn in America to include 
this Conference, but both regretfully found 
that to be impossible. During the year, on 
our part, we were gratified and honored by the 
summons that came to Dr. Bishop to place his 
professional and scholarly services at the dis- 
posal of the Holy See in its projected re- 
organization of the famous library of the 
Vatican, a great commission in which he has 
associated with himself two of our most 
learned specialists, Mr. Martel of the Li- 
brary of Congress and Mr. Hanson of the 
University of Chicago. Next month Mr. 
Ferguson departs from the field of his suc- 
cessful labors in California to join with a 
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British colleague, our friend Mr. Pitt of 
Glasgow, to proceed to South Africa to in- 
troduce modern public library service in that 
part of the world under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation. Mr. Lester has just 
returned from five months spent in organiz- 
ing a library extension service for the proy- 
ince of British Columbia, also at the jn- 
stance of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Tonight we give ourselves the pleasure of 
extending our formal and heartfelt greetings 
to our eminent associates from the great sis- 
ter republic to the south, who are officially 
delegated to represent to us the swiftly ad- 
vancing interest of their country in our com- 
mon cause. Again we are inspired by the 
knowledge that from the interchange of opin- 
ion and experience, for which this week will, 
we trust, afford many opportunities, we shall 
mutually derive the benefits of closer ac- 
quaintance and more intimate association based 
upon clearer conceptions of our mutual prob- 
lems and aspirations. In accordance with 
the hearty custom of their own native land 
we tender them the hospitalities of our house- 
hold and the freedom of our domain, to have 
and to hold at their own pleasure, and we 
trust that they will take back with them, 
as our free gift, whatever they find among 
us that seems acceptable and useful to them 
in the extension and promotion of free library 
service among their own people. 


A CYCLE OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


By Mary Ereen Auern, Editor, Libraries 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


When the thought of appearing on this 
program was first presented, it seemed to me 
incumbent that I should welcome the mem- 
bers of the American Library Association to 
Indiana. But second thought brought the 
feeling that the first call to an honor of that 
kind belonged to another to whom I do 
obeisance because of the long continued and 
high quality of service which she has rendered 
to our state. But may I add my welcome to 
hers? 

You see, my subconscious mind, in a dis- 
cussion relating in any way to Indiana, always 
carries the thought of you and us, for I was 
born and brought up a Hoosier and that con- 


dition is similar to the one which in eccles- 
iastical lines surrounds the man elected to the 
episcopacy: Once a bishop, always a bishop; 
once a Hoosier, always a Hoosier. And 
though my years of service have carried me 
into many parts of the library world, I am al- 
ways pleased to have an opportunity to pro- 
claim that nothing can lessen my sense of 
gratitude for what my native state of Indiana 
did for me. 

The opportunities of my school days, from 
primary through normal school course, were 
her gift to me. By her permission and with the 
opportunity she offered, I gathered the glori- 
ous experience of a public school teacher, 
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without which, I feel, no career is complete. 
And for those years and what they gave to 
me, I am eternally grateful. When the time 
of library service arrived, surely the destiny 
that guides the unknowing, when and where 
they should go, moved my fellow Hoosiers to 
be kind to me, for they opened to me the doors 
of library service. 


And may I pause a moment to cast an ap- 
preciative thought and speak a word in me- 
moriam of my colleagues in those days—the 
beloved Eliza Gordon Browning, J. P. Dunn, 
Virginia Tutt, and Mrs. Sarah Wrigley? 
These always seconded any proposal for the 
betterment of library conditions. 


As I stand here tonight looking into the 
friendly faces of these hundreds of my col- 
leagues from places of power and positions of 
honor, I can but smile when I remember the 
first library meeting held in Indiana with a 
mere handful present and only one or two 
who thought it was possible or worth while 
to come together to associate. From that day 
to this, much water has gone over the wheel 
of library development, not only in Indiana 
but throughout the whole continent and, in- 
deed, the world. At that time, strong organ- 
izations were few in number, and names of 
library leaders giving courage and hope of ac- 
complishment because of what they were say- 
ing and doing, were not many. But those of 
us who knew them or their work felt a power 
behind us and around us that furnished our 
own feeble efforts with an inspiration that 
brooked no obstacles. Obstacles? They sim- 
ply did not exist for us. We had received a 
vision of our place in the scheme of library 
service and “ours not to reason why.” It 
Was our joy to proceed until the goal was 
reached—and it was reached. Witness this 
gathering here tonight with its wealth of ac- 
complishment, with its far flung banner of in- 
fluence, with its membership made up of the 
best of every community, with its ideals 
formed in real knowledge, with its power 
resting on a solidarity of interest and am- 
bitions that seems a marvel to the uninitiated. 

At our meeting two years ago, we heard of 
the beginning of our American Library Asso- 
ciation, particularly in the years nearest the 
centennial of 1876. But it seems to me, that 
the progress of librarianship, particularly in 
the region west of the Alleghenies has been 
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due quite as much, if not more, to the wonder- 
ful display of the historical progress that was 
shown at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 


Never before nor since, has the develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences, religion, human 
welfare, human progress—economical and so- 
cial—and indeed all human relations, so effec- 
tively, so potentially exhibited, with a mighty 
flood of results in all of them, as at the expo- 
sition of 1893. And in all of it, library 
service bore an honorable part. Under the 
leadership of Melvil Dewey, the first and 
finest library exhibit ever presented was in 
the libraries that were organized and put to 
work at various places in the exposition. In 
the Liberal Arts Building, in the Woman's 
Building, in the educational exhibit were 
working libraries in charge of model libra- 
rians from the library school whose enthusi- 
asm and knowledge and friendly spirit brought 
thousands to question and study the power of 
the books in the public library. From May 
through October, thousands of visitors paused, 
or if only passing by, caught and carried away 
with them the idea of the public library as a 
necessary part of the educational equipment 
of a community, 


Following the splendid demonstration of 
library service at the World’s Fair, thousands 
went home, and east and west, and north and 
south, efforts more or less successful were 
made to supply the various communities with 
the public library as an integral part of public 
education. I hope we may be pardoned if we 
in the midwestern country claim an ascend- 
ency over other parts in the understanding and 
activities of public library service growing 
out of 1893. Wisconsin, under the vision of 
the beloved Frank A. Hutchins, martyr to his 
library zeal, led off in the matter of state 
supervision for library service. It was fol- 
lowed soon by Michigan and the state wherein 
we are now assembled, by Iowa and Minne- 
sota, and one after another set to work to or- 
ganize new and make more efficient old library 
machinery. Around and around in an ever- 
widening circle, library service soon took its 
place as a large share of community interest. 
The eminent president of Harvard said of 
them: “We may well be proud of the large 
libraries in our country, but it is not the large 
libraries that are doing most valuable service 
but the thousands of small ones.” 
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In our midst today, we hear scholarship for 
librarians emphasized. In the larger army of 
library workers, this is a good thing, but shall 
we not remember that in the days of which I 
speak we had the benefit and wisdom of such 
scholars as Justin Winsor, Charles A. Cutter, 
James K. Hosmer, Ellen Coe, Caroline Hew- 
ins, John S. Billings—born and bred a 
Hoosier—Mary Wright Plummer, another 
Hoosier, Salome Cutler, and many another on 
a list too long to bring in here. Nor were 
these all we had. We had the Library 
Journal. and it was a good library journal, 
though the kindly face of the chief editor 
was not so familiar to us then, because of 
the busy life wherein his many fine talents 
found scope, as it is in these later days. I 
would not, if I could, omit to pay a just tribute 
of gratitude and praise to Melvil Dewey, the 
apostle of technique and the missioner of the 
book, who started so well his school of library 
science, amid efforts to laugh it out of court, 
that here and there and elsewhere came other 
library schools, and the young librarians of 
the Middle West, especially under the influ- 
ence of such leaders as Katharine L. Sharp, 
Cornelia Marvin, Alice S. Tyler and others, 
were soon sent out, glowing adherents of li- 
brary training. And though Mr. Dewey’s zeal 
in discussion and directing led him to form the 
first library associations—city, state, national 
and international—a great power of illumina- 
tion entered the circle, and untold numbers 
followed his example in their local circles. 
And when F. M. Crunden, the polished gentle- 
man and litterateur, furnished from his years 
of college life, a notable book instinct and an 
inspiration that brought young people into 
the library and made the school and library 
combined, a force in educational fields, an- 
other segment of the circle producing a lasting 
influence which today extends from shore to 
shore. 


And even with the latest embellishment of 
the library circle, the county library, the state 
in which we are meeting at this time had 
county libraries, good county libraries, and 
better township libraries before the American 
Library Association was formed. 


When that great hearted, high minded 
woman, Caroline M. Hewins, in preparing her 
volume, Books for women and girls and their 
clubs, found in it an inspiration that led her 
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to devote the main part of her library interest 
for the rest of her life to literature for chil- 
dren, who inspired her followers in special 
work for young people so that today we have 
the most popular section in the A. L. A, de- 
voted to the work for children, we are re- 
minded again and again that what the library 
world received from these and many others 
that might be named, is an inheritance with- 
out which the library circle would today be 
very poor. And what was passed on to us 
for a while must be kept bright and fine and 
growing to be handed on to others who will 
come after us even as we received it our- 
selves. 


So with many little seedlings from the 
planting, seedlings which have received graft- 
ings and prunings and such care as have 
caused them to grow into strong trees and 
supporting vines in these later years, we may 
find a forecast of the development of the fu- 
ture. While sometimes we think of our ac- 
complishments today as being vastly important, 
and they are, of being world-wide in influ- 
ence, and they are, shall we not remember 
that much of all of this would not be pos- 
sible without what has gone before? And 
shall it not give us deep concern especially 
when opportunity comes to us, that there is a 
duty resting on those who are carrying the 
plans and purposes of librarianship today to 
remember that they are building not for the 
present, certainly not for personal aggrandize- 
ment, certainly not as an interesting experi- 
ment, but as forming a wall for the in- 
tellectual building not made with hands that 
will come from the efforts of today, even as 
these latter have come from the efforts that 
preceded them and as they were debtors to 


those who preceded them to the beginning of 
it all? 


’Tis a goodly time in librarianship, the pres- 
ent. Study and constant study have made 
librarians, and may I be pardoned when I say 
particularly women librarians, as they are the 
ones who have been most studious, have made 
such students independent, intelligent and 
forward-looking, and the fine thing about this 
is that the aroused and enlarged intelligence 
has not been used selfishly for personal satis- 
faction alone, but has been turned into the 
field of education for children, for youth, for 
the women’s work, for industrial workers, for 
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business circles, for the whole busy moving 
world. It has raised the standards of efforts 
through a broader view, through the enlarged 
program for individual library effort and a 
better understanding of the field of service to 
be occupied. 


Library authorities, who manage the finan- 
cial and political support of libraries, are com- 
ing to see the justice and political wisdom of 
dealing intelligently with this important ma- 
chinery of public service, making a contribu- 
tion to real patriotism. This is amply illus- 
trated by the change in attitude toward the 
administration of library service. Here and 
there, gates of opportunity are still opened 
occasionally to the “good fellow who is all 
right,” but it is becoming a less frequent ar- 
rangement everywhere. The swing toward 
the choice of women for positions of full 
power and emolument has not swept around a 
large arc of the library circle, but the seg- 
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ment included is growing larger and the sense 
of power and responsibility is growing steadily, 
growing stronger, for men and women too. 
And nowhere in this library field is this more 
patently illustrated than in the libraries of 
Indiana. As one who has known them well, 
a loyal Hoosier, and a devoted life member 
of the A. L. A., I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my great satisfaction and the real 
joy I find in knowing this. 

The first period of A. L. A. effort saw a 
wonderful development of method and ma- 
chinery. The second period built on that de- 
velopment a fearless trying-out of theory and 
technique, of teaching and practice, and the 
third period, just beginning, is concentrating, 
consolidating, organizing and adventuring with 
such power and means and numbers as have 
not been at its command before. 

And so I close, expressing a hope for and a 
belief in larger and better things to come, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN THE LIBRARY 
By CuHaries H. Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


In coming before you today in the perilous 
role of a prophet I desire first to trace briefly 
the development of adult education in the 
library. Less than six years ago the first 
readers’ advisory service was established,— 
four years ago the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education was appointed, — two 
years ago it issued its report,—for nearly two 
years the permanent Board has been function- 
ing. In many public libraries special depart- 
ments in adult education have been organized, 
nearly half a million Reading with a Purpose 
courses have been sold. The recent report of 
the Board shows other varied and encouraging 
activities—county surveys of adult education— 
a study of reading habits being carried on by 
eminent educators and librarians—industrial 
concerns buying reading courses by the thou- 
sands for their employees—other organizations 
for promoting adult education actively co- 
operating with the A. L. A. 

“Great stuff, this adult education,” says the 
peppy, optimistic librarian. “We'll sell the 
idea, we'll put it over. Adult education will 
give the library the place it deserves. Watch 
us educate the people. Just watch us.” 

The more __ pessimistic 


librarian says, 





“What's all this fuss about adult education? 
There’s nothing to it but a new name for 
something we’ve always done. Look at the 
A. L. A. wasting thousands of dollars ex- 
ploiting it. Watch us debunk adult education. 
Just watch us.” 

To our optimist I recommend the reading 
of Everett Dean Martin’s The meaning of a 
liberal education. As an indication of its flavor 
I here offer a choice bit: 


“Sometimes pride of intellect disguises itselt 
with a holy tone and reverential mien, as if 
education were a very solemn affair. When I 
was a school boy, there was in our town a 
woman librarian who presided over our little 
public library with deadl~ seriousness. She 
filled the place with a cioshing and awesome 
silence, as with revereutial whispers she 
quietly moved on tiptoe a:nong the books like 
one ministering in the k:.ase of the dead. I 
have known people to »ehave in this spirit 
toward literature. I bh:ve seen school teachers 
and professors take such an attitude toward 
education. It characterizes the average bac- 
calaureate address and is discernible in much 
that is said and written about education. I 
know several ‘prophets’ of adult education who 
succeed in giving a similar impression. Their 
very souls creak under the weight of the 
world-mending ‘spiritual values’ of adult edu- 
cation. If people will take their education as 
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hard as the Kantians take morality, they are 
welcome to their ‘sublimities.’ There are 
minds which seem to have been formed only 
for the service of the sublime and do not work 
well except when closeted in its presence. But 
I would rather dwell in the tents of the 
wicked than be a door-keeper in such a house 
of serious thinkers. Extravagant claims for 
education lead to pretense, to painful efforts 
at keeping up appearances, to exposure and 
ultimate disillusionment.” 


As for our pessimist,—perhaps we have 
always carried on adult education but there 
is room for improvement, and our present 
effort. would seem to be one to that end, 
together with an effort to obtain a more gen- 
eral recognition of the library as an adult 
education agency. However, it is well for us 
to realize that no movement can grow in a 
soil of smug complacency. Good soil to bring 
forth intellectual fruits must always be fer- 
tilized with searching criticism and the proper 
quantity of pessimism, as well as receive the 
sunshine and water of enthusiasm and hard 
work. 


If we are to forecast the probable develop- 
ment of adult education in the library, it is 
advisable first to ascertain whether the devel- 
opment in the past two years has been along 
the lines which the Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education in its report pointed out 
as desirable. The report says: 


“As a result of their study the members of 
the Commission are firmly convinced that 
since books are fundamental factors in all 
education, librarians, as collectors of books 
and organizers of public book service, have 
an unusual opportunity in, and a definite pro- 
fessional responsibility to the cause of adult 
education. The Commission realizes that prob- 
lems both large and difficult are involved in 
obtaining sufficient funds, securing and train- 
ing a competent personnel, and procuring ade- 
quate supplies of books of the right type. 
These, however, are but problems of ways and 
means, and must tend to diminish as public 
appreciation, approval, and support are given 
the library in this enlargement of its work. 
But behind these is another problem, and one 
more fundamental. Substantially half the 
population of the United States and Canada 
has at the present time no access to books in 
libraries. 


“The Commission is confident, however, that 
all these problems must and will be solved. 
When once the part that libraries play in the 
continuing processes of education is recognized 
and understood, the library will be accorded 
its rightful place as an educational institution 
side by side with the school. Then, and not 
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till then, will it be given its just measure of 
public support.” 

This statement typical of the report as a 
whole and indicative of the sanity and clear- 
sightedness of the membership of the Com- 
mission gives us the problem in a nutshell. 
The Commission goes on to lay down nine 
definite things for libraries to do. They are 


“1. A direct service of advice and assist- 
ance to individual readers and students. 

“2. An information service regarding local 
opportunities for adult education. 

“3. Organized and more adequate library 
service to other organizations engaged in 
adult education. 


“4. Especially well-educated and _ trained 
advisers to work with individual students. 

“5. A larger number, a greater variety and 
a guiding of reading courses. 

“6. The publication of more books that 
are clearly and simply written and _ suitable 
for use in adult education. 

“7, Still closer cooperation of children’s 
librarians, teachers and school librarians, in 
order that boys and girls leaving school may 
take with them a love of books and a perma- 
nent interest in reading and study. 

“8. A coordination of the library services 
in each state and province in order that the 
individual student anywhere may have easy 
access to the books he needs. This should in- 
clude the provision or development of central 
collections of books for the use of adult 
students. 


“QO. Larger funds for libraries in order that 
they may meet the educational needs of serious 
readers and students.” 

What have libraries done to carry out these 
recommendations ? Twenty-five public libraries 
have established special readers’ advisory ser- 
vice. Many of them have sent me reports of 
their work, which I have found most interest- 
ing for they all show—some more, some less— 
that direct, close, personal relationship with 
readers which is so desirable. The records 
which have been kept of individual readers at 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and the Sheridan 
Branch at Chicago, indicate this very clearly. 

I am not going to burden you with statistics, 
but when they have been kept in libraries with 
adult education departments, it is reassuring 
that such a fair proportion of readers continue 
their courses — probably they would compare 
favorably with the proportion who continue in 
night school courses. However, one thing is 
evident from all the reports, namely, the com- 
paratively small number actually pursuing 
reading courses. We may as well realize that 


this fact is inevitable. There is no service sO 
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expensive as individual service and no library 
at the present could afford to give this service 
to any great extent if the demand should be- 
come general for it. If the library with a 
large income must limit advisory service to a 
comparatively limited number of readers, is 
the whole thing worth while, and what is the 
library with limited or meager income to do? 
Let us by all means keep our sense of propor- 
tion, The Commission says in its report: “The 
fact is, however, that the most effective adult 
education work which a library can do is 
through personal contact with the individual 
who becomes a regular patron and borrower.” 
It is because of this emphasis on personal, 
individual service that I feel most strongly 
this movement will do a tremendous amount 
for library service. The relationship between 
the librarian and the reader should be the 
easiest and most agreeable, not of a superior 
telling an inferior what books she ought to 
read, nor of a teacher instructing a child, but 
of two equals exchanging points of view and 
information on books. Is there any institution 
where there is a better opportunity to put a 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
reader on the other, if, of course, which is not 
always evident, we have a Mark Hopkins in 
the profession ? 

If we are adding readers’ advisory depart- 
ments to our libraries and they are to become 
just one more added department to complicate 
administration—and it certainly has sufficient 
complications as it is—a department to do 
things which other departments do not want 
to do, then it is not worth while. But if a 
readers’ advisory department can set the 
standard in a library for close, personal, in- 
timate service, then it is worth its cost, even 
if comparatively few people are actually 
served by it. I am not suggesting that 
readers’ advisory work is of any greater im- 
portance than that of other departments, but 
it should in a way be an experiment which a 
library maintains to demonstrate in a compara- 
tively narrow field what it really can accom- 
plish in education. It should be the leaven 
which should leaven the loaf—it should be the 
ideal to which we should endeavor to attain. 
I do not intend to imply that the following 
of prescribed courses has any virtue in itself. 
In my more optimistic moments I am _ in- 
clined to believe that in the future—in the far 
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distant future—we shall have a public that 
will be sufficiently intelligent to select its own 
reading, better perhaps than we can do it. 
I am reminded of a sentence from William 
James, “Divinity lies all about us and we are 
too hide-bound to even suspect the facts.” 
Even now many come to our libraries whom, 
in fact, we do not suspect, but who are ex- 
tracting gems from the treasure that has been 
entrusted to our care. May I draw upon an 
investigation which I have made to prove this? 
I took the records of approximately one hun- 
dred readers of William James, one hundred 
readers of Carl Sandburg, and one hundred 
readers of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides in translation. Who were the peo- 
ple that I found had been reading them? 
Strange to say they represented much the 
same classes of society. First of all, there 
were very few, if any, from our so-called 
intellectuals. Not a lawyer on the list of 
James or Sandburg or the Greek Classics—a 
few doctors—a few ministers, but the bulk 
came from what we consider the uncultured 
and certainly the humble occupations. Readers 
of James include a trunk maker, a machinist, 
stenographers, a saleswoman, a_ laundry 
worker, a common laborer, a maintenance 
man in a soap factory, a colored salesman. 
That these readers in part at least really ap- 
preciated James and read him, not because 
they were consciously striving to improve 
themselves, but because he had captured their 
hearts and minds, is indicated by letters which 
I received from a number of them in answer 
to a letter which I had sent to them, enquir- 
ing how they happened to become interested 
in James. I quote an extract merely from 
one letter suggesting as it would seem to me 
that this reader had gathered from the tree of 
knowledge the best fruit which it can offer. 
This young Jewish student writes feelingly 
regarding James’ Letters: 

“To read the Letters of William James is 
to indulge in a real pleasure; it is to read 
something more entertaining than the best 
fiction ever written; it is to introduce one’s 
self to the greatest of personalities: kind, 
gentle and wholesouled, warm, genial and 
courteous, a dazzling intellect combined with 
unobtrusive modesty, one who is blessed with 
a delicate but keen sense of humor, an idealist 


but not a dreamer, a philosopher but not a 
dogmatist, a scientist but not a doctrinaire.” 


Readers of Sandburg include stenographers, 
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typists, a waitress, a beauty parlor manager, 
laborers white and black, a department store 
salesman, a book agent, a musician, a painter, 
a shoe salesman and an advertising man. I 
shall read only an extract from the letter of 
a police clerk: 

“IT ran across some of Sandburg’s poetry 
some years ago. I enjoyed it so much that 
I read everything of Sandburg’s that I could 
find. Later I heard of his new monumental 
work, Abraham Lincoln. I procured it quickly 
and enjoyed reading every line of it. There 
are whole pages in it that read like poetry. 
The description of Lincoln plodding through 
the mud and muck of Illinois country roads 
is a treat and as real to me as the day I 
myself plowed through it. I believe Sandburg 
has painted Lincoln as he really was—a great 
big giant, come up out of the wilderness and 
the hinterland with great big broad shoulders 
and bared chest to strike a new note in the 
history of his country.” 


It may be noted that a number of the 
readers said in their letters to me that they 
had become interested in Sandburg’s poetry 
through university extension or night courses. 

The readers of the Greek Classics include: 
printers, clerks, salesmen, a cabinet maker, a 
draftsman, stenographers, a musician at a 
vaudeville theater, a colored insurance agent, 
a hairdresser, a chauffeur, a drug store clerk, 
a beauty specialist, a butcher, a telephone 
operator, a reporter and a railroad brakeman’s 
wife. Out of a number of revealing letters 
which I received I will choose one from a 
commercial artist written with restraint and 
apparently with understanding of life. That 
man I venture to say is educated—he has got 
what we are aiming at in adult education. He 
has taken to himself what Everett Dean Mar- 
tin talks of so eloquently in The meaning of 
a liberal education. He writes as follows: 

. “Knowing well the weakness of the average 
reader of the Greek Classics for an over- 
idealization of the Greeks, I shall try to use 


some restraint in telling you why I am inter- 
ested in the culture of another age. 


“To me, life has grown too complex and 
aimless. But, there must be, by the law of 
averages, a great deal of beauty today, al- 
though I confess I am not able always to 
discover it in the general confusion of jazz, 
sex, cheap sentimentality and publicity. 


“However, modern life has not driven me 
to read the Classics. Rather, the Classics have 
helped me to tolerate modern life. Through 
them I have learned to treasure simplicity, 
restraint and order. When I was quite a 
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child I felt the power and beauty of the char- 
acters and deeds of Achilles and the heroes 
of the Trojan War. Later I felt the same 
power in the straight lines of Greek archi- 
tecture and the subordination of detail in their 
sculpture. Then, in the Greek literature | 
saw these great people, vigorous and natural. 
Even Greek names are forceful. Clytemnestra! 


“T am not a student of the Classics. ... 
Twelve years ago I graduated from high 
school and there my ‘education’ stopped, so, 
you can see, my interest is not one of school- 
ing. 

“I dislike the word ‘student’ which implies 
a certain critical seriousness—I don’t like to 
‘paw’ over the Classics. I prefer to accept 
them as I imagine the great body of Greeks 
did—as part of my natural existence.” 

I want to go farther later in this study of 
the readers of great writers, but I am already 
convinced that the public library is now doing 
a much larger amount of adult education than 
we are aware of,—adult education undirected 
to be sure, but which in deep abiding satis- 
faction to the individual far transcends any- 
thing which more formal education is wont to 
give. 

I have brought forward these definite ex- 
amples because I fear that smaller libraries 
may readily come to the conclusion that they 
cannot have any part in adult education. The 
small library in fact has many opportunities 
for knowing its readers which the large li- 
brary can never hope for. I am strong for 
the Reading with a Purpose courses because 
I believe they offer to a large extent the solu- 
tion to the library which cannot afford to 
carry on organized readers’ advisory service. 
To be sure many people may buy the courses 
who do not read the books, but let us not 
worry about that. Let us not worry if we 
cannot keep exact statistics of the use of 
reading courses. The ideal is to have not one 
readers’ adviser in a library but to have every 
assistant able in more or less proficiency to 
give advice about books. This brings me to 
the whole question of personnel. One thing 
which the organization of adult education 
work in libraries has done for us is to 
emphasize the necessity of book knowledge. 
Some libraries have attacked this systemati- 
cally for their staff as a whole—notably 
Washington and _ Indianapolis—others are 
doing it less systematically, but certainly no 
librarian can expect his assistants to be well 
read while he contents himself with the réle 
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of a business administrator, a publicity expert, 
and a good mixer. We are prone to ascribe 
our lack of service in many instances to a 
lack of funds, but money is a ponderable. 
There is an imponderable which stands in our 
way—which of all the imponderables perhaps 
does the most to wreck personal service to 
readers. I refer to that imponderable which 
I would characterize as departmental pro- 
vincialism. The best of libraries have it as 
far as I know and the more departments a 
library has the worse it is. If catalogers, and 
children’s librarians, and reference librarians, 
and circulation librarians, and all the rest 
would more often be willing to step over the 
line and would not resent others entering 
their province, it would do a vast deal to im- 
prove the service to readers. Perhaps it is all 
human nature and nothing can be done about 
it. At times I think so—at least I know that 
a prejudice is a very stubborn imponderable, 
and you can clothe it in humor or in senti- 
mentality—it is a stubborn imponderable just 
the same. 


I have emphasized the personal service to 
readers because I think that peculiarly is the 
function of the library. Other recommenda- 
tions of the Commission all relate to individual 
service or are subsidiary to it. The coopera- 
tion with other adult education agencies in the 
city is important. The adult education sur- 
veys in Buffalo and Cleveland point the way 
in what may be done in other cities in unify- 
ing such agencies. 


The need for readers’ advisers and their 
training is not different from the general 
problem to which, through the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in particular, the 
Association has been giving so much atten- 
tion in the past few years. It has seemed to 
me that the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship has perhaps in too great a degree 
considered that its duty was done when it set 
up standards for library training agencies and 
promoted the further extension and establish- 
ment of such agencies. The practical prob- 
lem still remains of raising salary standards, 
and they will not rise automatically simply by 
turning out more library school graduates, 
even those with advanced degrees. We un- 
doubtedly must pay better salaries if we are 
to attract men and women equal to our en- 
larging professional needs. And undoubtedly 
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we must unceasingly make those needs known. 


The revised list of readable books which 
the Board on the Library and Adult Education 
promises to publish soon should prove useful 
to libraries large and small, and perhaps will 
influence publishers to bring out more books 
that are clearly and simply written, adapted to 
the needs of those with limited education. 


Perhaps more than on any other one thing 
the ultimate success of the Adult Education 
Movement as a whole, not only in the library, 
depends on it not becoming too popular, on 
it not becoming something to exploit. Everett 
Dean Martin points this out in these words: 

“*Adult education’ is becoming a slogan, a 
phrase to capitalize, a label to attach to vari- 
ous activities which have hitherto borne other 
brands,—Americanization, for instance, or 
social work, or community organization, or 
reforms and propagandas of one sort or 
another. Much that is now labeled adult 
education has a curiously familiar look. There 
are faces one has seen before somewhere in 
other climes that then enjoyed the sunshine 
of popular interest. Praiseworthy enterprises 
no doubt, and not less praiseworthy is the 
somewhat tardy discovery that the organizers 
have all along been speaking the prose of 
adult education without knowing it.” 

To guard against this very thing it is evi- 
dent that as a profession we need the wisest 
guidance. We have had such guidance first 
through the Commission and now through the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education. 
We shall, in my opinion, continue to need the 
assistance of the Board and its executive. 
Certainly the necessary amount for its main- 
tenance should save libraries thousands of dol- 
lars in unwise experiments. Adult education 
is a world movement. It has great significance 
and it is of the utmost importance that we as 
a profession keep in touch and in step with 
the movement nationally and even internation- 
ally. The basis of cooperation of the A. L. A. 
with the United States Bureau of Education, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National University Exten- 
sion Association, recently agreed upon, is an 
excellent example in this respect. 


If we ask what is the outlook for adult 
education in the library, we have put a difficult 
question to ourselves. What do we see on 
the surface as we look at the world today? 
Is the top soil promising for adult education— 
for the broadening, deepening, and widening 
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of the life of the individual? What, in fact, 
do we see? Very strange and unusual sights 
in my opinion, objects of striking difference, 
realities of incongruous characteristics. What 
does it all mean? An age of scientific ad- 
vancement, material prosperity, social relation- 
ships in a flux, racial awakenings and antago- 
nisms, religious questionings ? 

A world of Carl Sandburg and Billy Sun- 
day. A world of Sacco and Vanzetti and 
Sinclair and Fall. A world of Bernard Shaw 
and Eddie Guest. A world of Babe Ruth 
and Sinclair Lewis. A world of Charles 
Lindbergh and Charlie Chaplin. A world of 
the Saturday Evening Post and the American 
Mercury. 

All of these we see outcropping on the sur- 
face. Are they significant? Or is William 
James right that there are forces, quiet, un- 
seen forces, slowly working under the sur- 
face, which are of far greater significance. I 
quote from James: 
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“As for me, my bed is made: I am against 
bigness and greatness in all their forms, and 
with the visible molecular moral forces that 
work from individual to individual, stealing 
in through the crannies of the world like so 
many soft rootlets, or like the capillary ooz- 
ing of water, and yet rending the hardest 
monuments of man’s pride, if you give them 
time. The bigger the unit you deal with, the 
hollower, the more brutal, the more menda- 
cious is the life displayed. So I am against 
all big organizations as such, national ones 
first and foremost; and in favor of the eternal 
forces of truth which always work in the 
individual and immediately unsuccessful way, 
under-dogs always till history comes, long 
after they are dead, and puts them on the top.” 


In concluding this paper I shall ancwer the 
question “What is the outlook for adult edu- 
cation in the library?” by asking the question 
“What is the outlook for the library?” and 
again another question “What is the outlook 
for democracy?” Perhaps librarians will 
share in the future with others in the effort 
to find the answer to this last question. 


LIBRARY AND UNIVERSITY COOPERATION 


By R. E. Cavanaucn, Director, Extension Division, Indiana University, Bloomington 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Dean W. S. Gray of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, speaking 
at the conference of the American Association 
for Adult Education two weeks ago at Phila- 
delphia, was quoted as saying that America 
is rapidly becoming a newspaper reading na- 
tion. According to Dean Gray newspapers 
take first place, magazines second place, and 
books third place in the American home today. 
Perhaps books rate as high as third because 
there is no other classified contender to bid 
for popularity with the reading public. 

I do not doubt that Dean Gray’s statement 
is correct. Undoubtedly the American people 
are reading more and more from year to year. 
The only question involved is what are the 
people reading. There are a number of agen- 
cies that try to direct the reader. The com- 
mercial correspondence school appeals to those 
who would better their financial situation, 
while book-of-the-month clubs, literary guilds, 
and fifteen-minutes-a-day programs intrigue 
the yearner after intellectual poise and assur- 
ance. More earnest seekers after intellectual 
satisfactions, whether for advancement or 
culture, look to the libraries and to the uni- 
versities. To meet these needs we must find 


the way to a fuller cooperation between these 
agencies than has yet been developed. 

The whole question of a reading public is 
closely related to the problem of adult edu- 
cation which is today receiving a great deal 
of attention from educators. We are recogniz- 
ing the fact that there is no more important 
education than education for adults. Edwin 
E. Slosson, editor of Science Service, is re- 
sponsible for the story of the little negro boy 
who, when he had been denounced by his play- 
mates and bitterly called by all the names and 
invectives that could be mustered, thought for 
a moment for some sort of retaliation and, 
finally in despair of equaling their efforts, 
shrieked in reply, “Now ever’ last one of 
them things you is callin’ me you is you'self.” 
So also with adult education. It is as broad 
as all the courses of study for younger peo- 
ple; it is all the different types of education. 
Everywhere, men and women wish to study, 
some for professional and business advance- 
ment, some for personal satisfaction and gen- 
eral culture, for not always are their efforts 
for the sake of dollars and cents. 

An old school teacher friend of mine once 
said he had three rules, and only three, gov- 
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erning his pedagogy. These were: “First, I 
tell the class what I am going to tell ’em; 
second, I tell em; third, I tell ’em what I’ve 
told ’em.” I propose to follow his method in 
presenting this discussion. 

Proceeding after this fashion, I desire to 
say: first, adult education is necessary; sec- 
ond, it is feasible; and third, it is the business 
of institutions such as universities and libra- 
ries to participate in its development. Both 
these institutions are dedicated to public ser- 
vice. Neither is operated for profit. They 
should work together in the common cause of 
education. 

First, adult education is necessary. This is 
true because our own formal training through 
childhood, youth, and adolescence will always 
fail to touch many important things that we 
shall find useful and absolutely necessary later 
in life. Furthermore, much of our training 
through these earlier years, even if it does 
lead directly to the skills and knowledge that 
later are of such value, fails to be effective 
for reasons that are obvious to all. Chief 
among these reasons is, of course, the fact 
that in childhood and in youth we fail to 
recognize the importance of much of the work 
we are asked to do in the course of our for- 
mal training. 


I know of no better way of pointing out 
the inadequacy of our preparation than by 
quoting what seems to me to be a wonderful 
passage in the foreword to a book entitled, 
Principles of Education, by Chapman and 
Counts. This foreword runs as follows: 
“Greeting his pupils, the teacher asked, ‘What 
would you learn of me?’ and the reply came 

‘How to care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together ? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play ? 

For what end shall we live ?’ 

And the teacher pondered these words, and 
sorrow was in his heart for his own learning 
touched not these things.” 


That our own learning touched not these 
things is due perhaps to a great degree to the 
fact that the curricula of schools in the past 
have not given due attention to this sort of 
training. However, it is due even more to 
the fact that in childhood and youth teaching 
along these lines will largely fail of the most 
effective results because children and youth 
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are not impressed with learning that does not 
apply rather closely to their everyday lives. 


This brief discussion indicates in a general 
way the necessity for adult education. I am 
sure that every adult can enlarge upon this 
idea and recall from his own experiences other 
reasons justifying the assertion. 


Now I wish to proceed to the second asser- 
tion that I have made concerning adult edu- 
cation, namely, that it is possible. We used 
to have impressed upon us the theory that 
youth is the time to learn. I think that this 
adage was so emphasized by our elders 
through childhood and youth that somehow 
we gained the impression that learning was 
possible only in the period of youth. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Of course 
no one will dispute that youth is a good time 
to learn. The reason for this obviously is 
that it is an inexpensive time to learn. In 
childhood and youth we are not necessarily 
bread winners, nor in the main are we wage 
earners. This is one of the reasons why we 
emphasize the work of our public schools. 
These schools occupy the time of more than 
twenty millions of our boys and girls who, 
during this period, are under the guidance of 
nearly three quarters of a million teachers. 
This work should go on. It should be given 
greater support from year to year. It is the 
duty of adult citizenship to provide the most 
efficient possible machinery of education to 
utilize the hours of childhood and youth to 
the best advantages. 


But adults also can learn. You are aware, 
I am sure, that careful and scientific experi- 
mentation proves that mature men and women 
can learn efficiently. A number of studies 
along this line have been made in the labora- 
tories of schools of education and psychology. 
Among these perhaps the most thorough is 
that of Professor Thorndike of Columbia 
University. His experiments in the main have 
had to do with achievement of groups of peo- 
ple of different ages in two chief lines of 
effort. These were development of motor 
skill and the mastery of Esperanto, a highly 
organized study. There is not sufficient time 
to discuss this experiment in detail, but the 
results are interesting. Dr. Thorndike and the 
graduate students who were working on this 
problem found that, in both phases of the 
work, adults far surpassed younger students, 
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including the adolescents. We who are no 
longer youthful are, of course, grateful for 
this discovery. There is, however, another 
aspect of the results that may not be so wel- 
come to some of us. The experiment shows 
that the golden age of learning seems to be 
between the years twenty and twenty-five, 
with a slight decline in ability from the age 
of twenty-five down to that of forty-five, 
which was the upper limit of ages considered 
in the experiment. Of course we can seek 
some consolation always from the fact that 
these findings are the results determined by 
calculating averages. If we are young enough 
to be listed among those whose group fails 
to learn rapidly, we have a right to assume 
that we can be exceptions to the rule. If we 
belong to the groups that are too old to make 
the greatest progress, we do not need to be 
told that we can assume that we are excep- 
tions. We are willing to admit that without 
the suggestion. 


There is still another phase of the problem 
related to these investigations that may and 
often does aid the cause of the adult learning. 
These experiments, as you may readily see, 
were tests chiefly of sheer ability to learn in 
the fields of motor skill and intellectual mas- 
tery. These experiments did not make pro- 
vision for the influence of background and 
experience, the importance of which cannot 
be overlooked by any student of the problem. 
When these influences are taken into account, 
there is reason to believe that the actual prog- 
ress of adult students in many fields of learn- 
ing is relatively even much better. It would 
be folly to claim that adults learn more satis- 
factorily because of greater sheer intellectual 
ability. On the other hand, there is reason 
to believe that the zenith of intellectual 
strength is reached early in life. This superi- 
ority must be attributed to other reasons. 
Chief among these reasons is motive. The 
adult has a reason that urges him to attempt 
learning. His ambition to accomplish some- 
‘thing becomes a driving power that carries 
him over bits of drudgery and the customary 
difficulties that discourage the younger and 
less resolute person. Another reason for his 
superiority is found in his ability to pick his 
subject matter for his own purpose with bet- 
ter discrimination than that exercised by the 
youth or adolescent. 
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And now my third assertion. It is the busi- 
ness of libraries and universities to cooperate 
in the development of a progressive adult edu- 
cation program. A_ university undoubtedly 
has three great functions to perform. It must 
teach the young men and young women who 
come to its campus for instruction; it must 
engage in research; and it must disseminate 
to its constituency everywhere some of the 
values accruing from its work in residence. 
It is with this third function that the univer- 
sity extension movement has to do. It is 
with this function that the university through 
its extension division and the library should 
be concerned in a cooperative enterprise. 


As Chairman of the National University 
Extension Association Committee on Library 
Cooperation, I have been concerned, during 
the past three years, with the problem of 
discovering practical methods of cooperation 
and of disseminating information concerning 
such methods in order that university exten- 
sion divisions and libraries everywhere may 
make greater use of them. : 

In order to check on the extent of actual 
cooperation practiced between university ex- 
tension divisions and libraries, in January, 
1926, I addressed a letter to extension direc- 
tors of all the forty universities that belong 
to the National Association. The questions in 
this letter were: 

1. Do you follow any system of regularly 
notifying local libraries of the enrolment of a 
student either in class or correspondence study, 
within their areas, and suggesting that the 
library notify the student that certain refer- 
ence material is available on the work which 
he is doing? 

2. Do you regularly write the student that 
your extension division has notified the local 
library of his enrolment and that he may 
perhaps expect assistance from the library? 

3. Do you have some other plan for such 
cooperation that has proved helpful? 

Replies were received from thirty-two uni- 
versities. Of these, seventeen stated that 
some definite plan of cooperation with public 
libraries, either state or local, or with library 
commissions, was regularly followed. How- 
ever, it is significant that only three states 
followed the policy of notifying libraries of 
the enrolment of students and also of sending 
a special notice to the students advising them 
of the importance of their getting in touch 
with the libraries. In these three states this 
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plan seems to be working satisfactorily. Nev- 
ertheless, it is exceedingly significant that all 
the seventeen universities reported a definite 
plan of cooperation. No better explanation 
of these plans can be presented than to quote 
from a few representative ones: 


Division of University Extension in 
Massachusetts: “Lecture halls in the libra- 
ries are put at the disposal of the Division 
for meeting places for extension classes. The 
librarians willingly see to the distribution of 
descriptive pamphlets announcing class and 
correspondence courses. The agents of the 
Division, in establishing classes in the various 
centers, go to the librarians to secure from 
them lists of representative citizens of the 
community who will be instrumental in reach- 
ing the people interested in taking extension 
courses. 


“Every effort is made by the libraries to 
have available the books likely to be used by 
the members of any special university exten- 
sion class. For example, on the days that 
the French classes meet at the Boston Public 
Library, a special “French library” is open in 
a room adjacent to the lecture hall where 
the class members may secure books written 
in French for longer loan periods than is 
allowed under the general library rules. 


“The cooperation of the libraries in the 
smaller centers of the state is just as cordial. 
An instance of it was shown at a music appre- 
ciation class that was organized recently in a 
very small Massachusetts town. When the 
instructor arrived at the class she was handed 
a list of the music books contained in the 
public library, with a note from the librarian 
stating that any additional books recommended 
would be considered for purchase by the 
library at the next meeting of the trustees.” 


Indiana University: “The cooperation of 
librarians and extension workers is quite gen- 
eral in Indiana. This cooperation has been 
particularly helpful in correspondence study 
and in class extension work. For example, 
librarians are notified of the enrolment of 
correspondence study students in their vicini- 
ties and the students are urged to go to the 
libraries for assistance. In all communities 
where classes are organized the libraries help 
with references and also serve as distributing 
centers for books supplied by the university. 
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Libraries also furnish class rooms for the ex- 
tension classes. In Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Gary, and Evansville, and in other large cen- 
ters, the libraries emphasize competent and 
interested service as well as books as a part 
of this cooperative work. 

“Other assistance of value, chiefly in pub- 
licity, may be listed as follows: 


_“1. Distribution of catalogs on tables for 
library readers 


“2. Distribution of posters, announcing the 
following service 
“a. Evening classes 
“b. Correspondence courses 
“c. Welfare activities 
“d. Public discussion services 
“3. Distribution of blotters, with advertise- 


ments of courses on the back (popular and 
effective) 


“4. Setting aside of shelves containing ref- 
erence books in reference rooms, labeled ‘In- 
diana University Extension Classes’ 


“5. News items in the monthly library bul- 
letin 


“6. Feature articles written by an employee 
of the library publicity department and 
printed in the local newspapers. 


“Charles E. Rush, city librarian, Indianap- 
olis, believes so strongly in the cooperation 
with educational agencies that a special read- 
er’s adviser has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making helpful contacts with 
extension students, both class and correspond- 
ence, as well as with those engaged in less 
formal study. When a student enrols for a 
course by mail this reader’s adviser is notified 
by the Extension Division. The student then 
receives a carefully prepared form letter in- 
viting him to a conference with the reader’s 
adviser. 

“The Indiana State Library is so helpful in 
many ways that it is difficult to see how it 
accomplishes so much with its present re- 
sources. Through local libraries all over the 
state it sends out reference materials to 
correspondence and class extension students.” 


University of Michigan. “It is our prac- 
tice to notify the library authorities in the 
various centers where our credit courses are 
organized as to the books that we hope to 
use as supplementary reading material. This 
notification is designed to go to the librarians 
a few weeks before the date set for the 
organization of the courses. Thus far, we 
have had excellent cooperation in this respect. 


This is especially true of Detroit. Of course, 
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in Detroit we have a very large library and a 
very complete equipment of books. In some 
of the smaller centers it is sometimes difficult 
to get very much material. 

“Our instructors are asked to make an an- 
nouncement to the classes relative to such 
books as may be on call in the various libra- 
ries and to give special instructions as to 
their use.” 


University of Wisconsin. “We have on 
file in our office letters from most of the 
libraries in the state and know just how to work 
with the public library to the development of 
the library as well as to the interest of the 
student and the University Extension Division. 
It is not possible in Wisconsin to have any 
definite rule to follow since the public libra- 
ries vary from no appropriation to appropri- 
ations of several thousand dollars; from a 
library open Saturday evening to a library 
open normal working hours. It is our prob- 
lem to know the library situation and to con- 
nect the student with the public library when- 
ever it is feasible. We must not add un- 
necessary burdens to the already heavy load 
of the librarian in the very small town. 

“We have a number of public libraries in 
the state which are advised of the registration 
of students and of the organization of classes. 
The student receives in the printed leaflet sent 
to him when he registers, specific advice to 
use the public library facilities in every pos- 
sible way. The instructors again in their first 
letter emphasize this fact. It would be 
wasted energy in Wisconsin, however, to 
notify the public library in every com- 
munity, however small, of the registration of 
students.” 

Perhaps it is well to turn to the replies from 
the universities that say no regular policy of 
cooperation is followed. Their comments are 
equally as interesting and, in many cases, 
equally as enlightening. As permission to 
quote these schools was not asked, I am giving 
only a few excerpts without naming the insti- 
tutions. A few samples follow: 

“In providing reference material for our 
correspondence students, we have not under- 
taken any cooperation with the local libraries. 
Our experience with this work shows that 
the majority of smaller libraries in com- 
munities over the state do not have the type 
of reference books which are used by the 
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University. Even students in the larger cities 
of the state frequently write us that many of 
the latest books referred to are not available. 
It is possible that in some cases the libraries 
would be willing to cooperate by purchasing 
these books, but inasmuch as our courses must 
be revised every few years in order to remain 
equivalent to the residence courses, it would 
be an expensive project for the local libraries 
and would leave them in a few years with a 
number of books on hand which were called 
for only occasionally. 

“Up until a few years ago, we cooperated 
with the State Traveling Library Commission, 
This Commission was glad to send reference 
libraries for students, but they experienced the 
difficulty which I have just mentioned when- 
ever our courses were revised and necessitated 
much change in the reference books. 

“It has been our custom to arrange our 
correspondence courses in such fashion that 
the texts secured by the student should suffice 
for the course with very little added reference 
work. If outside references are available to 
the student we determine that fact and have 
the student utilize them as much as possible.” 

A study of the replies to this questionnaire 
indicates that directors of extension divisions 
do not know as much as they should about 
possible cooperative plans already found use- 
ful in some communities, and they do not do 
as well as they should in regard to the things 
that they know. However, there is definite 
evidence that progress in cooperation has been 
made and that greater progress is directly 
ahead. 

That the American Library Association is 
active in the cause of adult education and is 
ready to lend its assistance in this cooperative 
enterprise is self-evident. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to call the attention of this group of 
library workers to many of the publications 
of the American Library Association, but I 
should like the privilege of quoting briefly 
from its bulletin.* 

“Concretely, what is the library’s share in 
this responsibility ? Obviously, its task is that 
of getting the right books to as many indi- 
viduals as possible. But it is not so simple 
as that. The library cannot wait for the 
student to take the initiative. It must seek 





*4dult Education and the Library, v. 2, no. 2, 
March, 1927, pp. 4-5. 
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out the individual and put its resources at his 
disposal. 

“The library must first of all act as a guide 
to adult educational institutions. Young men 
and women finding themselves in a blind alley 
in their life work or desiring to make better 
use of their leisure, yet not knowing where 
to turn for satisfaction of a desire too vague 
to be defined, should be able to go to a library 
for information and guidance. Every library 
should have, therefore, an accurate and 
complete directory of local adult educational 
opportunities. 

“There is one characteristic common to 
almost all enterprises in adult education. They 
are loosely organized, operate on a scanty 
budget and are limited in equipment. They 
provide a teacher, a meeting place, and little 
else. Material for study is drawn from the 
teacher’s knowledge, the pupil’s experience— 
which, since he is an adult, is not inconsider- 
able—and such books as can be secured by 
good fortune. Here the library’s duty and 
responsibility alike enter. 

“The alert librarian will acquaint himself 

. with the work being given in the 
adult education enterprises of his city.” 


There is no doubt either in the minds of 
extension workers or workers in the field of 
library service that helpful cooperation is de- 
sired by both. There has already developed a 
proper attitude and an earnest desire to make 
cooperation effective. Some of the sugges- 
tions that have been worked out by this Asso- 
ciation during the past two years have been 
carried out in a very definite way. Our na- 
tional programs have exchanged speakers. 
Thus much valuable information has been 
exchanged between the two groups of work- 
ers. This exchange should be extended to 
State and other meetings. There should not 
only be an interchange of information as to 
the desirability of cooperation but as to ways 
and means of bringing it about. This is our 
real problem and contributions as to methods 
should be solicited from every source. It 
therefore seems advisable to sum up once 
more practices that have thus far been found 
helpful. 


1. Libraries can and do most effectively 
display catalogs, posters, leaflets, and graphic 
university extension exhibits. 

2. Libraries distribute publicity blotters, an- 
houncements of class and correspondence 
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courses, and announcements of other phases 
of extension work. 

3. Libraries include university extension 
news items in their monthly bulletins and in 
library feature articles in local newspapers. 

4. Extension divisions include, in their an- 
nouncements, references to the importance of 
the work of the local libraries and also infor- 
mation in regard to it. 


5. Extension divisions and libraries encour- 
age intervisitation between extension workers 
and librarians. 


6. Extension divisions develop the office of 
extension librarian to promote a plan for sup- 


plying books for extension students of all 
kinds. 


7. An interchange of representatives of 
libraries and extension divisions on their na- 
tional and other programs is encouraged. 

8. Mutual membership relations should be 
established between library organizations and 
extension divisions. 


9. Extension divisions and libraries cooper- 
ate in making reference books available for 


extension students. This cooperation includes 
books and service. 


In addition to the above types of coopera- 
tion that apply chiefly to formal university 
work the libraries are very helpful to the 
universities in the informal activities of their 
extension divisions. The libraries help in the 
direction of club study work. They help pre- 
pare programs, provide reference material for 
club papers and for debate and discussion sub- 
jects. They not only make available their 
own resources, but they acquaint their patrons 
with the services offered by the university ex- 
tension divisions. It is from the librarians 
that many people learn of university activities 
in extension classes, correspondence study, lec- 
tures, home reading courses, package library 
offerings, club study programs, drama loan 
service, parent-teacher helps, motion pictures, 
stereopticon slides, and public information 
service all of which are now provided by 
many universities at a nominal charge. 

Perhaps spccial mention should be made at 
this point of the very helpful cooperation of 
the libraries of Indiana with the Indiana Uni- 
versity Extension Division in its administra- 
tion of special reading courses sponsored by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. These 
courses, about seventy in number, have been 
prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
the American Library Association, and Indi- 
ana University. The State Federation has 
stimulated interest in these courses by offering 
membership in an honor sorority to women 
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who meet certain requirements, chief of which 
is the satisfactory completion of four of these 
courses. The Indiana State Library also 
assists efficiently in promoting this program. 

These practices represent concrete examples 
of cooperation that have proved practicable 
in various parts of the country. They cannot 
all be employed everywhere. Library reports 
prove that the opportunities vary greatly from 
state to state, from county to county, and 
from community to community, but this is not 
a valid reason for saying that libraries are 
too scarce, the reference books too few, or 
the librarians too incompetent for the accom- 
plishment of anything. There is no surer way 
of paving the way for more adequate facili- 
ties in all these respects than by making use of 
all those at hand and asking for more. Such 
procedure will have its advantages both for 
the libraries and for the universities. 

It is my belief that extension workers, along 
with other educators in general, have long 
neglected cooperation with librarians. This 
has been true despite the fact that the library 
must naturally be considered the school of 
the future for almost all our adult popula- 
tion. The resulting failure of our people to 
form the habit of purposeful reading is but 
natural. It is no wonder that America is 
becoming chiefly a newspaper reading nation. 
It is well that attention has been called to 
the problem, for librarians should be, as Frank 
H. Chase, Boston Public Library, says, the 
obvious centers of education for those beyond 
school age. They are under no sort of 
suspicion and the American public is in the 
habit of using them for all sorts of informa- 
tion. 

The most important steps to be taken in 
order to advance the cause of cooperation 
between libraries and universities are, it seems 
to me, few in number. These are: 


1. The workers in each of these fields 
should find out what those in the others are 
doing. 

2. They should find out the cooperative 
practices that have been found helpful and 
work out others if they can. 

3. They should make their practice square 
with their information by doing the things 
that they have learned may be accomplished. 
Difficulties should be brushed aside and actual 
cooperation accomplished even though it may 
not be of great importance at first. From 
little beginnings greater developments usually 
come. 


CONFERENCE 


A number of the leaders in the library field 
have been active for some time in the cause 
of cooperation with educators. In addition to 
Mr. Rush who has already been mentioned, 
others who have followed the progress of uni- 
versity extension are Mr. Dudgeon of Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Roden of Chicago, Mr. Dicker- 
son and Mr. Milam of the American Library 
Association, Mr. Lester of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Mr. Bishop and 
Miss Thomas of the University of Michigan, 
and Mr. Wilson of the University of North 
Carolina. These are only a few of the library 
people who have recognized the need of a 
union of forces in educational effort of this 
kind. The work of the American Library 
Association which is represented by the Read- 
ing with a Purpose movement alone is a 
tribute to the men and women who have 
recognized the need of sequential study by the 
American public. 

But I wonder whether librarians the country 
over know that there are many great uni- 
versities distributed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Canadian border to the 
Rio Grande ready and anxious to give expert 
direction to the people who desire to read 
and to study. Do they know of the opportuni- 
ties offered through university credit courses 
and also through home reading courses of a 
more popular character? Do they realize how 
students of these courses need the assistance 
of the libraries? Do they know of the vari- 
ous informal phases of university extension 
divisions? 

On the other hand, do the university work- 
ers know the resources of the libraries and 
do they realize the importance of utilizing 
them? Are they aware that these resources 
consist not only of books and other materials, 
but also of the expert service of people who 
are both willing and anxious to assist? Do 
they realize that if people are ever to become 
purposeful readers that they must get the 
habit of using the libraries? 


I am sure that the answers to these ques- 
tions would indicate the need both of infor- 
mation and action on the part of the workers 
in both fields. This result must be achieved 
so well that library and university cooperation 
may be understood and practiced, not only by 
the few who have recently studied the prob- 
lem, but also by extension instructors and 
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librarians everywhere. In other words, the 
good work must be extended to the smallest 
ynits of organization. 

Now to sum up. I have told you what I 
was going to tell you and I have told you. I 
must tell you what I have told you. 

1. Adult education is necessary. It is of 
supreme importance, especially in a democracy 
where the people are charged with the respon- 
sibility of ruling themselves. Is it safe to 
rely upon a citizenship that depends upon 
newspapers alone for thought stuff? 

2. Adult education is possible and feasible. 
It is quite practicable for mature people to 
study and to learn. 

3. Adult education is an important func- 


tion of the library and of the universities, es- 
pecially through their extension divisions, 
working in cooperation. This cooperation is 
practicable and necessary. There is no dis- 
tinctive competition involved. Instead there is 
a harmony of interest that makes cooperation 
imperative. The quality of work is depend- 
ent upon the full utilization of all the re- 
sources available from both fields of endeavor. 
Only a trifle in the matter of cooperation is 
indicated by the list of practices suggested in 
this paper, but they are all that I know. Such 
an improvement in this situation will be 
brought about in the future that this discus- 
sion of the subject will be considered a curious 
exhibit of elementary experimentation. 


INFORMAL REPORT OF THE BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By M. S. Dupceon, Public Library, Milwaukee, Chairman 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


You have in your hands a printed report of 
the Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion which I commend to you. I do that inas- 
much as I had little part in drafting it. Mr. 
Dickerson, the executive assistant, has, I 
think, presented facts there which are well 
worth your perusal. 

It is a little interesting to me that while this 
Board has been emphasizing the power of the 
printed page in education, your officers con- 
cluded that a fifteen-page printed report will 
not be sufficiently read and understood by this 
audience and that it must be supplemented by 
the spoken word. I am a little in the position 
in which I understand Professor Meiklejohn 
finds himself. He is an apostle of the theory 
that the lecture has little place in the educa- 
tional world, and then he finds himself spend- 
ing most of his time lecturing against lecturers. 

Mr. Compton closed with the question: 
What is the outlook for democracy? It has 
occurred to me that that question has been in 
part answered by one or two persons. Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn, you will remember, at the 
Saratoga meeting said something like this: 

“.. +. A people can be a democracy if it 
can learn to read, if it can find present 
expression for its own meaning and find the 
record of past meaning. I do not believe that 


any society can be a democracy in any con- 


siderable measure at all except as it develops 
reading.” 


At the meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education in Cleveland, Newton D. 





Baker used this rather apt sentence: “Unless 
we want to be governed by the uneducated, 
we must educate our governors.” 

It seems to me that it would be impossible 
to evaluate the adult education activity in 
libraries unless we get a certain perspective of 
the present-day educational field, the wider 
field, the field of the university and formal 
and informal schools, unless we take into 
account some of the shifting conceptions and 
conclusions relative to education, and unless 
we reckon with the many other adult educa- 
tion agencies which are about us. 

It seems to the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education a fact of considerable sig- 
nificance that during the last ten or fifteen 
years there has been a very distinct shifting 
in the conception of educators themselves as 
to what education is, when is a man educated, 
where can he be best educated, and as to the 
period in his life when he can be best educated. 
It seems to me there is a very distinct shifting 
in conceptions and in conclusions. 

The older view, of course, was that the 
individual must be chiefly educated in youth 
when the mind, as they said, was impression- 
able and that education should take place in 
the schoolroom through formal instruction. 

I wonder if it would cause any offense if I 
should suggest that the older view was a sort 
of K. K. K. process. I hope it will cause no 
riot in Indiana to say that. You will pardon 
the hard c’s: You catch the child, you con- 
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fine the child, you keep him quiet, and you 
cram the child—a sort of K. K. K. process. 
It has been termed the “camel theory of edu- 
cation.” The theory seemed to be that mentally 
we were human camels, and that before we 
started on the journey of life we could be 
given all the mental sustenance that we needed 
to go through life on, and that as we went 
through life we might get thinner and weaker 
intellectually, but somehow stagger on without 
any later sustenance or education. 

The newer view, which I think it is safe to 
say has abandoned the camel theory m toto, 
generally concedes that education is a lifelong, 
continnous growth and development. Possibly 
it has been concluded that heads are not bot- 
tles into which you can simply pour an educa- 
tion; that possibly heads and minds are a little 
more like sponges that absorb by certain vol- 
untary capillary action, and that education con- 
tinues under circumstances and in surround- 
ings not formerly recognized. The newer 
view concedes, I think, that maturity has its 
educational aspirations and it has its educa- 
tional aptitudes. 

Those of you who were at the adult educa- 
tion meeting in Cleveland, or who have read 
the summary of Professor Thorndike’s con- 
clusions, will remember that these conclusions 
were rather significant. He presented the re- 
sults of carefully controlled experiments with 
a group averaging forty-two, twenty-two, and 
twelve years of age. 

His report reads: 

“Both older groups learn more rapidly than 
children. Extensive experiments with adults 
support the general conclusion that the ability 
to learn rises until about twenty and then per- 
haps after a stationary period of some years, 
slowly declines. Persons under fifty should 
seldom be deterred from trying to learn any- 
thing which they really need to learn, by the 
fear that they are too old, and to a lesser de- 
gree this is true after fifty also.” 

Dean Robinson, of the College of the City 
of New York, a man experienced in evening 
school and extension instruction, has used 
these words: 

“The individual between forty and sixty is 
normally at the height of intelligence and 
judgment; if health and optimism and de- 
termination remain he as a student has a 
marked strategic advantage over the imma- 
ture youth.” 

This newer view, as I say, concedes that 
maturity has aptitudes for learning. 
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In the second place, the newer view con- 
cedes that education is not necessarily ob- 
tained in a school through formal instruction, 
I think some of the newer educators will even 
concede that Abraham Lincoln was not alto- 
gether an uneducated man, although he was 
unschooled. They concede that reading, 
really is a most important factor, if not a 
major factor in obtaining an education. 

I remind you again of Alexander Meikle- 
john’s speech at Saratoga, in which he says: 

“College men after four years of lecturing 
are not in the true sense educated men. The 
most obvious, striking and universal charac- 
teristic of the uneducated graduate of the 
American college is that he does not read 
books. We have got to stop the lecture pro- 
cedure, [except of course lecturing about 
lecturers], and begin our instruction by read- 
ing. In my opinion that is the only funda- 
mental method of instruction. I could, of 


course, add discussion, but I should make even 
that secondary.” 


Elsewhere he gives a definition of a liberally 
educated man, which I think is most interest- 
ing. He says the liberally educated man is 
one who reads a great deal, from good litera- 
ture, of his own selection, 

Pardon me, while in Indiana for devoting 
myself to Wisconsin men, but Glenn Frank 
about ten days ago said something rather in- 
teresting. He said: 

“Even though a man have as many degrees 
as a thermometer, even though he be grad- 
uated with the highest of honors, he is grossly 
uneducated if he halts his reading and learn- 
ing with his graduation. Authentic education 
matriculates us at the cradle and graduates 
us at the grave. Experiments prove that 
from twenty-five to forty-five we are clearly 
better able to learn than in childhood. The 
best thing the university can do for the rah 
rah college man is to waken in him a zest for 
thinking and the habit of reading. He should 
not let his brain go rusty after graduation.” 

Possibly some of you have noted that an 
eminent engineer, J. L. Harrington, referring 
to his technical education, made a computa- 
tion as to how much he had secured in school 
and how much he had secured in his own 
reading, and came to the conclusion that one- 
twentieth of it had been obtained in school and 
nineteen-twentieths of it he had dug out from 
books. 

I think some educators are conceding that 
even a case like that is possible. Possibly you 
noticed within the last few days accounts of 
the convention of the Michigan alumni in Chi- 
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cago, representing 68,000 alumni of the Uni- 
yersity, which adopted the slogan: “Be a stu- 
dent for life.” In the course of the discussion 
reading was mentioned as an element. 

We have just received from a librarian, 
however, information which bears more 
specifically on library matters. C. H. Brown 
makes the following statement, relative to a 
situation that has developed at Iowa State Col- 
lege: ; 

“Five years ago an incidental study of cer- 
tain departments at Iowa State College dis- 
closed the fact that textbooks only were used 
for instructional purposes in a majority of 
cases. Last week a study of eighteen depart- 
ments disclosed the fact that every course 
without exception required assignments of 
topics for reading in the Library, and that 
a number of cases required no textbooks, but 
consisted entirely of use of library material 
and class discussion. The use of books in the 
Library is four times the use five years ago, 
although the enrolment has remained the same. 
The use averages about ten books per student 
per week, excluding laboratory courses and 
not including the use of such material as 
dictionaries, readers’ guides, and such mate- 
rial. Will the public libraries be equipped to 
handle this increase in the use of books by 
college graduates when the beneficiaries of 
the changing methods of instruction get out 


into professional life? 

Of course we see certain results growing 
from these shifting conceptions of what an 
education is and how it can be obtained. 
There has been, in the first place, almost a 
startling growth in the number and scope and 
influence of adult education organizations 
everywhere. The second is that instructors in 
part-time as well as full-time schools, are 
sending their people to the printed page as 
never before. The third thing that we notice 
is this: there is a remarkable interest in read- 
ing in the education departments of industrial 
and commercial concerns. All of which, of 
course, involves the use of the public library 
and is a challenge to it. 

For example, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has 300,000 employees 
scattered all over the country. It recently 
drafted out of the regular army General 
Robert I. Rees, who had been largely re- 
sponsible for the educational work of the 
A. E. F., to direct certain personnel recruit- 
ment and training activities. One of the early 
things he did was to purchase 2,000 copies of 
the Reading with a Purpose courses and dis- 
tribute them as samples. He issued a memo- 
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randum to the personnel sections of the asso- 
ciated telephone companies in the various 
states, relating to education through reading, 
basing it in a measure, as he says, upon the 
report of the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education which was issued two years 
ago. 

General Rees stated a few days ago that he 
was just beginning to get reports from the 
various Bell companies, and he found (this is 
his language) “that all reports show remark- 
able increase in reading, none less than 100 
per cent, in some cases 400 per cent.” 

These companies are establishing regional 
libraries of a technical nature to supplement 
the use of the public library. 

The Electric Company, with 
41,000 employees, has gone in some ways even 
further. It has purchased and distributed 
11,000 copies of the Reading with a Purpose 
courses. These courses are used mainly by the 
company’s installation forces, which, from the 
nature of their work, must move from city to 
city. The company is working with Mr. Dick- 
erson on the preparation of a library introduc- 
tion card which will reduce the interruptions 
of orderly pursuit of reading courses by these 
men. 


Western 


Other commercial and industrial concerns 
are inaugurating similar reading projects 
which make use of public libraries. So this 
movement is growing. 

Of course it is unnecessary to do more than 
call to your attention the magnitude of the 
general adult education movements. From the 
Carnegie Corporation survey we learn that 
over 1,000,000 people enrol every year in the 
commercial correspondence schools alone, and 
that they pay over $70,000,000 every year. 
This sum is larger than the tuition paid to all 
the colleges and universities in the country, 
and about twice what is paid in the United 
States to all public libraries. 

I am moved to say at this point that much 
that students get for the $70,000,000 could be 
obtained from the libraries without cost. 

There are hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents in extension courses about which we 
shall hear more this morning; more in eve- 
ning schools, continuation schools, and voca- 
tional schools; it is said that there are at least 
3,000,000 persons enrolled in all these part-time 
schools. 
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There are certain very significant facts 
readily observable in this connection, and they 
are; that none of these agencies has any ade- 
quate supply of books, and that this new 
movement, which emphasizes _ education 
through reading, is going to be absolutely un- 
equipped with the necessary reading material 
unless the public library responds to the chal- 
lenge and becomes the college or school library 
for adult students. 

These organizations and institutions are 
recognizing the public library and its effective- 
ness. Philip N. Youtz, organization secretary 
of the People’s Institute of New York City, 
says: 

“T should like to define adult education as a 
way of playing with books to yield the same 
concentrated delight that a dog finds in a 
bone. The lecture is simply a way of making 
books vocal, not a_ substitute. Discussion 
groups need constantly new grist for their 
mills. Without reading with the discussion, 
interest is sure to lag.” 

He pays a glowing tribute to the New York 
Public Library, upon which he is depending 
for the material which is necessary for suc- 
cessful operation of his discussion groups. 

Dr. Solandt, who was chairman of the 
Adult Educational Section of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, said this 
recently : 


“At this time, with such a tide of printed 
matter coming from our presses, people need 
guidance in their reading. The public library 
is an institution to which we must look in- 
creasingly for leadership. Libraries should be 
hospitals for the soul, as claimed by an old 
Egyptian seer in the time of Rameses. The 
American Library Association has given a 
great impetus to the study of the problem of 
adult education.” 

The situation as it exists in the country at 


large is largely reflected in every city. Even 
in the smaller cities you will find from ten to 
fifty different agencies, including university 
extension, study clubs and other informed 
activities, and these enrol about half as many 
persons as are enrolled in grade and high 
schools. For every survey that has been made 
that number has been exceeded. So this prob- 
lem is one that touches all communities. 

Of course, all that I have said to you is to 
some extent the outcome of investigation, a 
collection of facts. Investigation, if not fol- 
lowed by action, is of course valueless. It 
remains, it seems to me, for the American 
Library Association to see that some of these 
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facts, some of these matters about which we 
now know more about than we did formerly, 
should be put into motion. We should take 
account of these facts and govern ourselves 
accordingly. I believe these facts should be 
promulgated, I believe that publicity should be 
given them, I believe that an advisory and 
consulting service should be maintained by the 
American Library Association, I believe that 
we should have a service of exchange of in- 
formation as to current practices in the vari- 
ous libraries, 


You all know the three forms of activity 
which have been suggested. I want to em- 
phasize one thing. There is, I think, a little 
tendency to magnify the reader’s advisory 
service. I doubt whether it is the most impor- 
tant. It is the most popular in a sense. Yet, 
I believe if the public library becomes the 
actual school library of all the adult education 
agencies in a city, the results, direct and in- 
direct, that will come from that will far ex- 
ceed the results that come from readers’ 
advisers alone. Out of that group service you 
will get multitudes of people who will follow 
your reading courses, multitudes who long 
after they quit those groups will be library pa- 
trons, and they are a very select, serious- 
minded group of patrons. If I were asked to 
distinguish, I think I would say that there is 
nothing more important than the group ser- 
vice through which we come into contact with 
a very select, serious-minded group of people 
whom we most wish to reach. 


I am inclined to quote the words of a man, 
who we are all very sorry to learn, cannot be 
with us on account of illness, Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick. Last winter at the Midwinter Meet- 
ings he said, with great clarity of thought: 


“Consider, if you please, what happened 
when we began to give special service to chil- 
dren. The library had always given service to 
children. They came up to the closed shelf 
and got books just as the adults did. But 
when we began to give a special service to 
children, we not only gave it a new name, but 
we did two other things: we gave it organiza- 
tion and a program. That organization and 
that program before many years had put our 
service to children far ahead of our service to 
adults.” 


Dr. Bostwick then adds that the A. L. A. 
is now very properly giving to adult education 
work “organization and a program.” 


It seems to me that that is substantially 
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what we are doing. There is no disposition on 
the part of the Board, I assure you, to assume 
that libraries have not heretofore done splen- 
did educational work for adults. In fact, the 
excellence of that work, as brought out in 
Learned’s book, is justification for giving an 
“organization and a program” to this phase 
of work. 

I want to reassure you, if any of you are 
uneasy, that we have no thought that we are 
trying to change libraries into schoolhouses or 
to make over librarians into school teachers. 
Formal instruction I think will never creep 
into the library adult educational program. 
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I want to say another thing. The Board 
sincerely welcomes and will be grateful for all 
criticism. We should like to have it thought- 
ful and intelligent. I do not know that we 
are at all particular as to whether it is kindly 
or not, but we do feel that we are entitled to 
your criticism and to your comment and to 
your thought and to your cooperation in meet- 
ing what seems to me to be the greatest chal- 
lenge that the American Library Association 
has ever had—to take part in a movement 
which we did not create, which we did not 
start, but one which we cannot afford to stay 
out of. 


UNDERSTANDING WORLD 


By Cuartes F. D. Betpen, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Aside from its natural significance as the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Association, aside 
even from the specific international programs 
of the celebration, the Atlantic City gathering 
of 1926 was made memorable by the presence 
of distinguished librarians and other delegates 
from twenty-three countries and by the genu- 
ine interest awakened in the aspects and pos- 
sibilities of international library relations. 
Addresses were heard from the best author- 
ities about library conditions and library 
movements in a score of countries, embrac- 
ing the larger part of the civilized world 
from England and Germany to Japan and 
China, from near-by Mexico to far-off Siam. 
Many of these addresses were worked out 
in detail, giving information about important 
subjects — and all were frank in their desire 
to promote friendship and good-will. True 
workmen of the profession, the speakers knew 
that by cultivating understanding in their own 
field, they were contributing most effectively 
toward the realization of an understanding 
world. 

To the younger members of the Association 
all this seemed like a new adventure. And 
truly this was a new adventure for most of 
those present. Not since the St. Louis Con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
in 1904, or the Brussels International Congress 
of Librarians in 1910, had librarians of so 
many nations met in such a free and friendly 
spirit. And saying this, I am not unmindful 
of the practical conferences held in Paris 
in 1923, and in Prague in 1926. Those were 





professedly international meetings, while ours 
was intensely American. Yet the Anniversary 
Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion was the first since the days of the 
Armistice to bring together in a substantial 
number the representatives of countries which 
were formerly enemies. In this respect, too, 
the Atlantic City Conference was a landmark: 
it showed the wish for international coopera- 
tion at its strongest since the War — it showed 
that we, librarians of all countries, were eager 
to work together in harmony. 

What seems, however, to the younger gen- 
eration a new adventure, is really a return to 
an old ideal; it is the continuation and further 
development of relations which have been 
built up in the past and which the War had 
torn apart. It is true, of course, that the 
War has brought the Allied nations nearer 
together; but if we agree—as we do now — 
on the old, broader meaning of “international- 
ism,” it is obvious that we have to return to 
the more universal aims of the past. The 
reconstruction had to be slow, but we are defi- 
nitely back again on the main, historic road 
of true international cooperation. This is in 
itself of immense significance. . For this is 
what gives health and promise to the present 
situation. 

The manifestations of this revived interna- 
tionalism in the library world are manifold. 
The greatest interest attaches just now to the 
creation of the International Library and 
Bibliographical Committee, organized at the 
Edinburgh Conference last year and ratified 
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this winter by the library associations of 
thirteen countries, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States. 
The Committee has begun its work. It held 
its first meeting last March in Rome, where 
arrangements were made, we are advised, for 
an international library gathering in Rome in 
June 1929. The presence of our honored 
Mexican guests at this Conference, following 
the visit of our representatives to the congress 
of Mexican librarians last month, augurs an 
era of mutual helpfulness between this country 
and the Hispanic peoples south of us. Dr. 
Bostwick’s study of Chinese library conditions 
with its many concrete suggestions, and Dr. 
Bishop’s work in making more easy of access 
the unique treasures of the Vatican Library, 
are other facts which speak for themselves. 
The progress of the “Gesamtkatalog der Wie- 
gendriicke,” or Union Catalogue of Incuna- 
bula, one of the largest of undertakings in 
bibliography, though mainly the work of Ger- 
man librarians, would not have been possible 
without the cooperation of the librarians of 
other countries and without financial support 
from foreign, especially American, sources. 
These are merely a few things which instantly 
come to mind. They all prove that interna- 
tional relations among libraries, interrupted 
by the War, are not only readjusting them- 
selves, but are finding new ways of further 
development. And we are happy to say that 
America is playing her full part in this de- 
velopment. 

For nearly a century now, there have been 
many dreams of international cooperation 
among libraries, but there have been also 
many concrete results. We remember still 
the sanguine hopes that were entertained in 
certain well-meaning quarters after the Ar- 
mistice, proposing no less than a “world- 
library” in the imaginary capital of an im- 
aginary “united world.” But even such 
dreams are not without profit... if in the 
meantime we are willing to settle down to 
our work-a-day duties. The knowledge of 
past efforts—of failures no less than of 
successes — should help us to recognize our 
immediate purposes. I may be_ permitted, 
therefore, before attempting a brief and not 
altogether complete review of library relations 
with our colleagues in various parts of the 
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civilized world, to cast a glance on the origin 
and history of these relations. 


The date set for the international confer- 
ence in Rome next year will be, almost to 
the day, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the man who did perhaps more 
than anyone else to bring into active rela- 
tionship the libraries of the world. James 
Smithson, the English scholar, died on June 
17, 1829, on Italian soil, at Genoa, leaving his 
estate of over half a million dollars to the 
United States of America “to found at Wash- 
ington an establishment . . . for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” The 
United States received the money in 1838 and 
the Smithsonian Institution was founded, by 
act of Congress, in 1846. We may pass over 
the many and sharp controversies which pre- 
ceded the foundation of the Institution and 
which followed it during its infancy. Many 
curious projects were launched, and much 
personal antagonism was displayed. But on 
the whole, the prolonged discussions had their 
use; they turned public attention to the new 
institution, whose care was, as a result, en- 
trusted to the best hands. That the develop- 
ment of the Smithsonian was directed from 
the start toward its present form, is chiefly 
due to the vision of its first Secretary, Joseph 
Henry, whose name is worthy of the grateful 
remembrance of all Americans. 


The early reports of the Institution, as we 
look them over in retrospect, are exciting 
reading. In the very first year the Committee 
on Organization wrote to the Executive 
Board: “Without a vast accumulation of 
books in this metropolis, your committee con- 
ceive that the Librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution may, under a proper system, be- 
come a centre of literary and bibliographical 
reference for our entire country.” And then 
followed the suggestion: “Your committee 
recommend that the Librarian be instructed to 
procure catalogues, written or printed, of all 
important public libraries in the United States, 
and also, in proportion as they can be obtained, 
printed catalogues of the principal libraries in 
Europe, and the more important works on 
bibliography .. .” Two years later it was 
resolved to send copies of the Smithsonian 
publications “to all foreign libraries of the 
first class, provided they give in exchange 
their catalogues or other publications or aa 
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equivalent from their duplicate copies.” The 
exchange had to be organized. The Report 
for 1851 already contains the description of a 
new system. In various parts of Europe 
agents had been appointed, in a number of 
cases the American consuls having undertaken 
the task of receiving and delivering the ex- 
changes. The amount of business grew 
rapidly. Within a year the receipts of books, 
one reads in the exultant Report, increased 
eight-fold. Then comes this remark of Sec- 
retary Henry: “The system of exchange here 
described has no connection with that estab- 
lished between national governments by M. 
Vattemare. It is merely the extension of one 
which has been in operation on a small scale 
for nearly half a century between the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and the American 
Academy on this side of the Atlantic and the 
several scientific societies on the other .. .” 


Joseph Henry was frank—and he was 
also right. The first exchanges of the 
Smithsonian were in the line of American 
tradition, though it would be an extremely in- 
teresting bit of library-historical research to 
follow up the influence which the agitation of 
Alexandre Vattemare, the half-forgotten 
French entertainer, had upon the exchanges 
organized by the Institution. Vattemare’s sec- 
ond visit to America lasted for over two 
years, from May 1847 till October 1849, thus 
coinciding with the time when the policy of 
the Smithsonian began to take shape. The 
Frenchman had visited every state in the 
country and was the centre of interest in 
every city where he appeared. His lecture 
was printed in many states by order of the 
legislatures, and in society and private con- 
versations the words “Literary and Scientific 
Exchanges” were never off his lips. But, 
though he crusaded also for direct exchanges 
among libraries and scientific institutions, his 
main object was the establishment of a sys- 
tem through the agency of the national gov- 
ernments. Beside the exchange of scientific 
and literary matters, he also agitated from 
the beginning for the exchange of official 
documents. A great idea this was, one for 
whose realization, after Vattemare’s own 
heroic-quixotic experiments, the world had to 
wait for another half-century —until the 
adoption of the Convention of Brussels in 
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James Smithson, Joseph Henry, Alexandre 
Vattemare: they were dreamers all, and yet 
their ideals are now solid realities. The most 
utopian of the three had perhaps the most far- 
reaching vision for practical achievement. 
Their memories must impress upon us that 
idealism and practicality are not enemies — 
they must go hand in hand. 


The libraries of various countries, as we 
have seen, had been in contact for many 
years before the librarians themselves began 
to feel the urge to get acquainted. The 
foundation of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1876 had thus a veritable international 
aspect, inasmuch as among the 103 librarians 
who attended the meeting, at least one—a 
gentleman from Leeds, England—was a 
foreign guest. So stimulated were the Eng- 
lish by the American conference that in the 
following year a similar conference was held 
in London, which resulted in the founding of 
the British Library Association. At this con- 
ference seventeen American libraries were 
represented, and there were also delegates 
from France, Germany, Italy and a number 
of other countries. The London conference 
of 1877 was really the first international 
gathering of librarians. It is pleasant to read 
in its Transactions that the delegates regu- 
larly went to the meetings and that “among 
the most assiduous attendants were the visi- 
tors from the United States.” 


The Canadian librarians entered the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1884. 
natural, considerable negotiations preceded 
the union. But a year before, at the sixth 
annual conference, Justin Winsor opened his 
presidential address with the words: “We 
are glad to find that later in the session some 
of our Canadian brothers will accept our in- 
vitation. However tariffs and fealty may 
separate us, there is nothing alien in libraries; 
and why may not American, in a bibliothecal 
sense at least, include the whole brotherhood 
of the New World? .. .” 

The Brussels Convention of 1886, officially 
proclaimed in 1889, was drawn on two lines: 
the first made provision for the exchange of 
literary and scientific publications; the second, 
for the exchange of official documents and 
parliamentary annals. Eleven countries signed 
the Convention, while eleven others adhered 
to it without signing. Great Britain and 
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Germany have kept out of the organization 
from the beginning. The great complaint is, 
to this day, that the exchanges do not take 
place with regularity. The United States is 
often held up as the one country which ex- 
ecutes the exchanges with speed and reliability. 
The credit belongs to the Smithsonian, which, 
by act of Congress, is made responsible in 
America for the work. But though the sys- 
tem of exchanges badly needs both organ- 
ization and reorganization in many countries, 
it is still the most important achievement of 
international cooperation, as concerns the 
book. Along the lines of the Brussels Con- 
vention was concluded also the Pan-American 
agreement of 1902, which now binds all the 
American countries to exchange not only their 
governmental, scientific and literary publica- 
tions, but also their maps and topographic 
charts. 


When in 1897, sponsored jointly by the 
British Library Association and the American 
Library Association, the Second International 
Library Conference met in London, there was 
much to report in the library world. All 
phases of library work — from cataloging and 
classification to bibliography and the history 
of printing —were discussed there. Of the 
forty-six papers read before the meetings 
twelve were by Americans—by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, Dr. Herbert Putnam, Mr. John Cot- 
ton Dana, Dr. E. C. Richardson and others. 
This Conference produced no new agreements, 
but from it the library profession itself gained 
in both tone and quality. 


The St. Louis Conference of the American 
Library Association, held in 1904 in connec- 
tion with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
was attended by a fair number of foreign 
delegates. In one of its resolutions the Asso- 
ciation expressed its acknowledgment for 
the facilities accorded by the libraries of 
Europe to non-resident investigators, especially 
through interlibrary loans. “The liberal pol- 
icy of European libraries in this regard,” the 
resolution said, “has laid American scholar- 
ship under lasting obligations, and, by deepen- 
ing the confidence of investigators in the 
spirit and service of libraries will promote the 
cause of libraries, as it promotes the cause 
of learning, throughout the entire world.” An- 
other resolution recorded the Association’s ap- 
preciation of “the unselfish labor, personal de- 
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votion, and even pecuniary sacrifice” required 
by the various bibliographical undertakings of 
general concern, like the International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature, the Concilium 
Biblographicum of Zurich, and the Institut 
International de Bibliographie of Brussels, 
Such was the enthusiasm of the Conference 
that the incoming Executive Board was re- 
quested to appoint a special committee of 
five “to consider plans for the promotion of 
international cooperation among libraries . , , 
and to ascertain whether the library associa- 
tions and bibliographical societies of other 
countries are disposed to entertain favorably 
such a_ proposal.” Unfortunately —as the 
Committee reported at the following annual 
conference — the responses in most cases “did 
not go beyond an amiable acquiesence.” And 
so the project went into oblivion. 


The Brussels Congress of 1910 represents 
the climax of international library cooperation 
prior to the outbreak of the War. Delegates 
from all European countries and a large group 
of librarians from the United States and Can- 
ada were present. The proceedings and the 
papers read before the Congress fill a volume 
of eight hundred pages. Who at that friendly 
gathering could have imagined that the catas- 
trophe was only a few years ahead! 


It was at Brussels, back in 1895, that the 
International Institute of Bibliography was 
organized, with the purpose of forming a uni- 
versal catalog of all books printed since the 
invention of printing. The Institute is still 
functioning, having now over 12,000,000 cards 
at its disposal. It is worth recalling how the 
conception of such a catalog appeared long 
ago to an American. Charles C. Jewett, the 
first assistant librarian of the Smithsonian, 
wrote in his Report of January 1850:—“An 
important part of the plan for rendering our 
library immediately useful to American 
scholars is the proposed general catalogue of 
books contained in all our public libraries. I 
am not aware that such a thing has ever be- 
fore been attempted on so large a scale...” 
He spoke of “a central collection of cata- 
logues” which, however, would have been 
purely American, for there were, he thought, 
few countries where a general catalog could 
be prepared. With enormous labor Mr. Jewett 
really compiled an inventory of all American 
libraries then existing, failing in the mean- 
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while to make a simple list of the few thou- 
sand books under his own immediate care. He 
was much ridiculed in Congress for his 
scheme, and soon after, this visionary among 
early American librarians, lost his position at 
the Smithsonian. 


Against this background of the past, let us 
now examine the present status of interna- 
tional library relations. 


I have already remarked upon the creation 
of the International Library and Bibliograph- 
ical Committee which, having its inception at 
the Conference of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1926, was organized at Edinburgh 
last year. Thirteen national library associa- 
tions have since ratified the agreement, among 
them those of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. The A. L. A. Council adopt- 
ed the agreement at its last Midwinter meet- 
ing and Dr. Bishop was appointed a member 
of the Committee. The duties of this Com- 
mittee, as defined in Paragraph 3 of the orig- 
inal agreement, are: 


(a) To select the time and place for in- 
ternational library conferences (to be held at 
least once in five years) ; 


(b) To prepare programs for such con- 
ferences with the cooperation of local com- 
mittees ; 

(c) To make investigations and recom- 
mendations concerning international relations 
between libraries, organizations of librarians 
and bibliographers, and other agencies. 


Since this paragraph is the real charter of 
the Committee, it is well to consider it point 
by point. 


The first of the duties specified has been 
closely complied with; it has been decided 
that the next international conference shall be 
held in Rome in 1929. One may note here 
that by entrusting the selection of the place 
and time to the Committee, an important in- 
novation has been made. The calling of in- 
ternational conferences in the past has been 
in the hands of national associations, which 
have served as hosts to the “foreign guests.” 
We are glad to welcome all forms of social 
grace at our gatherings, and yet we do not re- 
gret that the responsibility of the Committee 
will eliminate this “hosts and guests” feature 
from the conferences, for it is believed that 
the meetings themselves will gain by becom- 
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ing more truly and independently international. 
The existence of such a permanent agency for 
international cooperation has a symbolic sig- 
nificance, and beyond this, also a practical one. 

This practical significance appears obvious 
when one considers the fact that the prepara- 
tion of the programs of the conferences has 
been similarly entrusted to the Committee. 
Each library association which has ratified the 
agreement is represented on this Committee 
by one voting member. And this should en- 
sure that the international character of the 
meetings will find due and proportionate ex- 
pression. 

The third provision of the paragraph will 
lead, it is hoped, to much constructive work. 
The duty of making investigations and recom- 
mendations concerning library and bibliograph- 
ical organizations, gives to the Committee the 
power to initiate cooperative ventures; its 
moral support alone will command attention 
for such undertakings. 


High expectations are held from the ac- 
tivities of this Committee, and it is fortunate 
that American librarianship is represented in 
it by Mr. Bishop. 

I wish to comment next on our library rela- 
tions with the Spanish-American peoples. 
The report of the Committee regarding these 
relations as printed in the latest issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin is before us; it is unneces- 
sary to go over the ground so well covered 
by Mr. John T. Vance and his associates. 
From their recent visit to the second Mexi- 
can library congress our delegates have re- 
turned with great admiration for the rapid 
progress of library extension in Mexico. Six- 
teen hundred libraries, instead of the ninety- 
two that existed eleven years ago, should 
favorably impress any one. Our delegates 
have gathered much valuable information on 
their visit, and we trust that our Mexican 
guests will have no occasion to feel disap- 
pointed in theirs. The time has come when 
we should work together in all sincerity and 
to mutual advantage. This applies, of course, 
not only to Mexico, but to all the countries 
of the American continent. It is natural, 
however, that our interest should be keenest 
at this time in our next neighbor to the South. 
We have heard, therefore, with pleasure that 
the Mexican library congress has decided to 
form a society of librarians and friends of 
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Mexican libraries to cooperate with the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Mr. Vance points in his report to the im- 
pending Pan-American Conference of Bib- 
liographers as a most important step toward 
library cooperation in Latin-America. The 
librarians of the United States have every 
reason to welcome this Conference, which has 
now also the endorsement of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America. The Conference, we 
hope, will have valuable results, both in the 
every-day conduct of libraries, and also in 
the promotion of researches into Spanish- 
American origins. Let us remember that fully 
a hundred years before the first book was 
printed in the Bay Colony, books had al- 
ready been printed in Mexico and, a few dec- 
ades later, in Peru. The sixteenth-century 
colonizations in Central and South America 
are exciting enough in themselves, but their 
interest is enhanced by what they tell us of 
the older civilizations of the continent. Apart 
from the discoveries of archaeologists, most 
of our knowledge concerning both the old 
civilizations and the new is derived from the 
works of those first printing presses — and 
the field as yet is anything but explored. Sys- 
tematic research may bring to light much 
historical and scientific material in books and 
manuscripts scattered through Mexican and 
South American libraries. American scholar- 
ship and librarianship, which may boast of a 
Prescott and a Ticknor, is surely not insensi- 
tive to the lure of such investigations. 

We agree with the Committee as to the 
usefulness of establishing agencies in the 
capitals of Latin-America to handle the ex- 
change of publications of all the American 
countries, and to produce, eventually, national 
bibliographies. The translation of books on 
library practice for use in Latin-American 
countries is an unostentatious, but a very 
effective means of cooperation. It is also 
anticipated that the time will come when a 
library in Buenos Aires similar to the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris will be not merely a 
fancy, but a reality. 


Let us now turn from the South and 
comment on the meetings of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations held in 
Toronto in August 1927. The work of li- 
braries is twin to that of the schools, and 
in the field of adult education the libraries 
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are entering directly on a form of. tutorial 
work. It was natural, therefore, that we 
should be interested in these Toronto meet- 
ings, where representatives from _ thirty 
countries registered attendance. Internation- 
alism was the key-note of the conference, 
The resolution of the Committee on the In- 
ternational Aspects of Library Service, of 
which Dr, Frank P. Hill of the Brooklyn 
Public Library was a member, well deserves 
quotation. “It is desirable,” the Committee 
declared, “that all educators have access to 
the best printed material and news pertaining 
to educational affairs, which implies the com- 
pilation of certain general and annual bibli- 
ographies and indexes, and a system for dis- 
tribution and exchange of educational 
bulletins and news.” It is also desir- 
able, the Committee continued, that the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
encourage the development of collections of 
literature dealing with the international as- 
pects of education, and that the national 
groups send their publications to one another. 
It was further suggested that a Committee, 
composed of the chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on International Relations, the 
director of the China Institute of America, 
and representatives of other interested groups, 
be appointed to study these questions and for- 
mulate a program of work to be presented 
at the next biennial convention. 


Upon the recommendation of the Adult 
Education Section, the World Federation 
passed a further resolution, advising all its 
affiliated organizations “to consider ways and 
means whereby the adult citizens of their 
constituencies may be encouraged to continue 
their education throughout life.” Two most 
important means to that end were specified: 
(a) to make the great literatures of the 
world easily available to all adult citizens in 
both country and city districts; (b) to make 
provision for the advisory guidance of the 
reading of adult citizens. 


The work of the Paris Library School is 
well-known to the members of this Associa- 
tion. The School, which is now completing 
its fourth year, has been one of the most 
effective contributions of American librarian- 
ship towards international cooperation, and it 
has also—let us add—been one of the most 
expensive. You have read the urgent appeals 
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from A. L. A. Headquarters for funds to 
secure the continuation of the School till the 
end of the five year demonstration period. A 
grant from the Committee for Work in Dev- 
astated France financed the first two years 
of the institution. The third year was made 
possible by a gift from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., on condition that funds should be 
secured for the completion of the five year 
period. Support for 1927-8 was underwritten 
in part by the Executive Board from a bal- 
ance in the War Funds and has been re- 
ceived in part in the form of individual gifts. 
There have been generous responses for the 
next year; the continuance of the School has 
all but been assured. If the present Con- 
ference can make certain this result, it will 
have helped vitally toward the completion 
of a notable experiment. 


What are the claims of the School for sup- 
port? The School was started to train li- 
brarians for the devastated areas of France. 
For the first two years it was Franco-Amer- 
ican; it became truly international at the be- 
ginning of the third year. Its usefulness has 
been proved by palpable facts. During the 
four years of its existence, winter and sum- 
mer sessions counted together, 184 students 
from twenty-three countries have received in- 
struction at the School. The faculty is 
mainly American and French, but there have 
been lecturers so far from twelve nationali- 
ties. Instruction is given in all the usual sub- 
jects, and, throughout, American methods are 
emphasized. The high standards of the 
School have been recognized by the French 
authorities, which regard its diploma as equiv- 
alent to that of the Ecole des Chartes or the 
government certificates for librarians. Aside 
from its direct work of instruction, the 
School serves as a centre of information and 
as a valuable clearing-house for the exchange 
of ideas on library work. 


It may well be asked whether, in spite of 
all this usefulness, American givers should 
in fairness be burdened with the maintenance 
of such an institution? The answer is, in 
my opinion, that we should secure the con- 
tinuance of the School for the next year— 
and use that year in planning for its perma- 
nent existence. It is hardly questionable that 
beyond the coming year the School neither 
can nor ought to be conducted through finan- 
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cial sacrifices of American librarianship alone. 
Some other solution must be found—and al- 
ready several possible courses have been sug- 
gested. Of these the plan of making the 
School the European branch of the graduate 
library school of a large American univer- 
sity would seem the best—if its plan can be 
worked out. The advantages of such a con- 
nection are obvious; university standing, high 
scholarship, high professional standards, and 


the assurance of permanency are a few among 
them. 


Another interesting field opening before us 
is that of cooperation with foreign library 
schools. Such cooperation, in the interest of 
the younger generation of librarians all over 
the world, is most desirable. Many requests 
for information have come to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, and have been answered, from 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Ireland, Argen- 
tina, Turkey, Egypt, and other countries. 
Publications have been sent to the Library 
School of the University of Florence, to the 
Lenin Memorial Library in Moscow, to the 
new Library School of the Jewish National 
University in Jerusalem. More recently Dr. 
Vincenzo Fago, Director of the National Li- 
brary in Rome, well known to many of us 
in America, asked advisory assistance from 
the A. L. A. for the Library School to be 
established in Rome by the Italian govern- 
ment. The suggestion of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters was—and I hope we all agree with 
it—that the director-elect of the School should 
spend a year in America, possibly on a fel- 
lowship from an American university, study- 
ing library school administration under the 
supervision of one of our graduate library 
schools. It was also suggested that another 
delegate should come to America to spend a 
year in one of the library schools, studying 
cataloging and classification, with a view to 
teaching these subjects in the projected Italian 
school. 


As the most effective means of cooperation 
with foreign library schools, the exchange of 
students—and possibly of professors—natur- 
ally suggests itself. Such an exchange, how- 
ever, has its very definite limitations. The 
barrier of language makes such an exchange 
extremely difficult. Our younger students are 
usually not prepared, especially in a course 
planned for one year, to follow instruction 
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given in French, German or Italian. And 
even aside from the difficulty of language, 
I doubt the desirability of sending our stu- 
dents to foreign library schools. For what- 
ever may be the advantages of studying 
abroad, American students should be in- 
structed in American library methods—meth- 
ods which we believe to be best adapted for 
American libraries. The difficulties involved 
in exchanges between our library schools and 
those of other countries—difficulties which ap- 
ply to the exchange of professors as well as 
of students—are an added argument for ral- 
lying to the rescue of the Paris Library 
School. 


Quite different are the aspects of the ex- 
change of advanced students and, particularly, 
of librarians already in service. The exchange 
of such groups would be of the greatest value. 
Having gained their training and experience 
at home, such students and librarians could 
specialize abroad in their chosen field, or could 
round out their general knowledge by observ- 
ing the differences between existing library 
practices. Such exchanges, lasting from three 
months to a year or two, would be not only 
beneficial, but also within our reach. For- 
eign libraries will undoubtedly be glad to co- 
operate with us in this respect. The ex- 
changes should be systematically built up. The 
need of creating more opportunities for them 
by means of fellowships, and_ especially 
through direct arrangements with the libra- 
ries concerned, rather than through an asso- 
ciation, is obvious. 


Little needs to be said about the American 
Library in Paris. And what little I say will 
be limited to praise of Mr. Stevenson and 
his predecessors in the direction of the insti- 
tution. Mr. Stevenson’s detailed report pub- 
lished in the current issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin extends to every phase of the Li- 
brary’s activity. The report reflects hard 
work, ingenuity in management, and an op- 
timism which is a special joy to all of us. 
The library leans largely on its local clien- 
tele; it is almost self-supporting and its per- 
manency—I am quoting Mr. Stevenson—seems 
assured. During one year the circulation of 
books passed beyond 115,000, and the regis- 
tration of new members is steadily growing. 
The number of American card-holders is over 
a thousand, and the French and English are 
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each approaching the half-thousand. Books 
are regularly mailed to annual members who 
are living outside of Paris. The Library has 
served also as an agency for the distribution 
of books in foreign countries. It has sent 
between seven and eight thousand volumes to 
those libraries and schools of Central and 
Eastern Europe in which an effort is being 
made to teach English, but there have not been 
enough books to fill the needs. The director 
is planning a campaign to collect more books 
for this purpose from the residents of a 
dozen of the larger American cities. The 
several departments of the Library are being 
systematically built up. Lists and _bibliog- 
raphies are prepared, extension services car- 
ried on. The growth is obvious along every 
line. The Director is now even thinking of 
establishing a branch library in the student 
quarter of Paris! 


The staff of the Paris Library is largely 
composed of American librarians on leave of 
absence for a year or two from their re- 
spective libraries, and here is an excellent ex- 
ample of how an American institution main- 
tained abroad may serve the interests of 
American librarianship at home. For the ex- 
perience and broader outlook which these li- 
brarians acquire in Paris will be useful some 
day in Detroit and Pittsburgh, in Seattle and 
Baltimore. 


This progress, however, entails new obliga- 
tions. The Library is crowded, it badly needs 
new quarters. Mr. Stevenson, we are told, 
has already selected a new site in a place no 
meaner than the Place de la Concorde. Let 
us hope that his dream of building a new 
library will come true. For my part I venture 
only one suggestion. When the new building 
is finished, let there be placed a tablet in 
memory of the man who, with tireless energy 
and devotion, created the first American li- 
brary in Paris, destroyed long since by fire— 
I refer to Alexandre Vattemare. 


On Dr. Bostwick’s mission to China and on 
Dr. Bishop’s work at the Vatican Library | 
do not have to comment. Dr. Bostwick’s 
observations were published in the issue for 
February 1926 of the A. L. A. Bulletin, and 
appeared also in separate form. I trust you 
have all read them; those who have not, I 
strongly urge to do so. And as to Dr. 
Bishop’s participation in the work at the Vat- 
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ican Library, a work started through the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, we 
shall have the privilege of hearing about it 
from his own lips. Surely, American libra- 
rians may be proud of this service. Little did 
Pope Nicholas think when he founded his 
library in 1455 that some day a “Bishop” 
from Michigan would help to put it in order. 


How could I enumerate the many places, 
from Panama to Potsdam, from Beirut in 
Syria to Karnatak in India, to which the 
A. L. A. has sent its publications: bibliog- 
raphies and textbooks, reports and proceedings, 
catalog rules and manuals, school library year- 
books and pictures and posters of American 
libraries? The director of the Jewish Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem has written that the pic- 
tures will be of use in the inner arrangement 
of their new library building, now under con- 
struction on Mt. Scopus. Danish librarians 
have asked permission to translate into Da- 
nish the series of textbooks issued by the 
A. L. A. It has been a privilege to spread this 
material over the world, wherever it was 
needed. Thanks are due to the Carnegie En- 
dowment which has made it possible for the 
Association to send the material without 
charge, whenever circumstances seemed to 
make it desirable. 


I have talked my allotted time and I note 
how many subjects have been left untouched. 
Let it be recorded then that it was my pur- 
pose to mention—as indicating our ever- 
widening international relations—the many 
problems of international bibliography, chief 
of which is that of salvaging the three mil- 
lion unprinted titles of the International Cat- 
alogue of Scientific Literature; that I intended 
to speak of the International Institute of Bib- 
liography at Brussels, which has asked the 
American Library Association to assume its 
control for five years—a request that needs 
careful consideration; that I wished to com- 
ment on the contemplated library building of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, and on the 
plan, happily conceived, of Dr. Keppel, to send 
an English and an American librarian to 
South Africa to promote library interest. Let 
it be also recorded that I intended to express 
our appreciation to Mr. Milam and his asso- 
Ciates at the A. L. A. Headquarters for their 
keen interest and vigilance in all matters 
which concern international relations; and 
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that 1 wished to speak of the significance of 
the recent visits to the United States of Dr. 
Pierre Roland-Marcel, administrator-general 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and of Dr. T. 
P. Sevensma, librarian of the League of Na- 
tions, at Geneva. 

For the remaining few minutes, may I ask 
your attention to quite another subject? 

It was some fifty years ago that Justin 
Winsor said: “The American librarian is a 
crusader and not a bookworm.” The saying 
contains praise and administers blame. It has 
both its domestic and its foreign application. 

From being a crusader the American libra- 
rian has settled down to a quiet, busy effi- 
ciency. He has enough of the old inquiring, 
reforming spirit, but he attacks his problems 
with a mature patience. And as to the schol- 
arship of the bookworm, this has never been 
absent from American librarianship. We 
have had a number of distinguished scholars, 
Justin Winsor himself being one of the most 
memorable among them. And yet, after we 
have made all the reservations, the under- 
lying truth of that saying cannot be con- 
tested. We have many things to be proud of, 
but let us acknowledge squarely that there is 
much room yet for scholarship in our pro- 
fession. Let us acknowledge that American 
librarianship in this respect has not kept pace 
with other phases of its development. We 
have preferred immediate, practical results to 
the less obvious advantages of higher educa- 
tion. The outcome is that we have individual 
scholars among us, but scholarship on the 
whole does not flourish in our public libraries. 


All this, of course, has its economic expla- 
nation. Americans of the younger generation, 
even more than their elders, have gravitated, 
if they had the urge for scholarship, toward 
the teaching profession. Teaching is not 
among the most remunerative occupations in 
this country or anywhere else, yet—other 
things being equal—it is still far better paid 
than library work. We have not made suf- 
ficient provision for attracting to our ranks 
men and women who have not only bookish 
knowledge, but also energy for active re- 
search in library work. It is natural, there- 
fore, that promising young scholars should 
aim at a college faculty career, where they 
will at least have a chance. 


Now I maintain that we have here made 
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a mistake. There are a few dozen libraries 
in this great country which could and should 
provide positions for such persons of scholar- 
ship and initiative; and there are a few hun- 
dred other libraries which could and should 
give employment to persons of decided schol- 
arly sympathies. I am not advocating, of 
course, the setting-off of easy jobs. It is a 
long-standing difficulty in our large libraries 
to find suitable persons for the care of spe- 
cial collections, persons who are able to co- 
operate with the research worker. And with- 
out such assistants there is little use in buy- 
ing new treasures and little chance of attract- 
ing them by way of donation. But scholarly 
instinct which can find expression in a prac- 
tical way is of incalculable benefit in the 
smaller libraries also. The buying of fac- 
similes and of books illustrating the develop- 
ment of the arts and crafts, is within the 
means of even the smaller American libraries. 
The educational value of such collections, in- 
telligently used, is obvious not only in contact 
with the schools, but also with the members 
of the various trades and professions in the 
community. 

I am not unmindful of the excellent work 
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which several of our library schools have ac- 
complished and which our graduate library 
schools will accomplish in this direction. | 
hope that their good service will find encour- 
agement by the successful placing of their 
graduates. What I wish to emphasize is that 
we should bend our energies—through trus- 
tees and other authorities—to bring more 
scholarship to our libraries and then to se- 
cure for it nourishing soil. 

I quoted Justin Winsor’s saying not in or- 
der to discourse on higher education, but to 
indicate what we should seek primarily in 
our international relations, in our contact with 
the libraries of other countries. We have 
much to give, but we have also much to gain, 
Library methods we do not need to learn 
abroad—these we can teach—but we can cul- 
tivate there our opportunities for scholarship, 
It was with this in mind that I stressed also 
the importance of finding new avenues for a 
broader education through the exchange of 
students and professors. Greater breadth and 
depth, not necessarily increased efficiency, are 
today the fundamental needs of American li- 
brarianship; welcome to every agency that 
helps us in this direction! 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY: SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


By Hersert Putnam, Library of Congress 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


It is the recent period which I am to re- 
view. But to explain it, and our deliberation 
in reaching it, I should first remind you of 
the conditions existing when the collections 
entered the new building thirty-one years ago, 
and indeed still substantially existing when I 
viewed them with a responsible eye two years 
later. 

The building stood as planned: the outside 
quadrangle, the octagonal reading room cen- 
tered within it, and the three main book 
stacks radiating from it—north, east and 
south—to the quadrangle itself. For the 
accommodation of material there were those 
three stacks, providing for about 1,800,000 
volumes; for the accommodation of readers 
the main, and the periodical reading rooms; 
and for the accommodation of the service, 
besides the Copyright Office, spaces and 
equipment here and there in the outside quad- 
rangle. The printed books and pamphlets had 
been shelved in the stacks; the manuscripts 


were cased in a corner pavilion; but the maps, 
music, and prints remained still on the floors 
or on packing cases. 

The printed collections lacked (1) a sys- 
tematic classification, (2) a shelf-list, (3) a 
catalog, save a manuscript author-list on 
cards as compiled at the Capitol by an inade- 
quate staff, without adequate bibliographic 
apparatus. There was the beginning of an 
organization for classification, shelf-listing 
and cataloging; but for those three processes 
and the accession work also, the staff num- 
bered but twenty-seven persons. The entire 
roll apart from the building force, but in- 
cluding the Copyright, comprised but 130. 

The annual appropriation for increase was 
$30,000; for printing and binding, $25,000. 
And the total annual appropriations were 
about $300,000. 

The task of the succeeding twenty-five 
years was to “get the house in order” and 
amplify the resources. That meant primarily 
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(1) to provide physical equipment for the 
material special in nature and (2) a scientific 
treatment, in classification, catalog, and shelf- 
list, of the main collection of printed books. 
Incidentally, an ampler provision for neces- 
sary purchase, for printing and binding, for 
service to the reader. All involved substantial 
increases in every item of the appropriations. 
Congress responded, however, if not abruptly, 
at any rate by enlarging appreciation. And in 
1909 it even conceded the construction in the 
southeast courtyard of a bookstack unantici- 
pated at any such date—providing additional 
shelving for nearly a million volumes. 

By 1924 therefore—roughly at the end of a 
quarter century—the situation had so far im- 
proved that we had: 


1. All spaces in the building duly differen- 
tiated and equipped for specialized, as well as 
general, uses. 

2. The specialized material installed in ap- 
propriate cases. 

3. A scheme of classification, systematic 
and elastic, with an appropriate nomenclature, 
developed for all but a few of the classes, 
and already applied to a major portion of 
those most actively in use. 

4. Adoption of processes of cataloging, in- 
cluding forms of entry, now standardized for 
American libraries. 

5. Actual application of the classification 
and cataloging to a substantial portion of the 
collection of printed books. 

6. A force for these two processes, and for 
shelf-listing, of 102 persons as against the 
original twenty-seven—in reality twenty-four. 

7. Appropriations for increase amounting 
annually to $100,000; and for printing and 
binding to $200,000. 

8. A staff totaling nearly 450 persons, ex- 
clusive of the building force, the printing and 
binding. 

9. The efficiency of this staff, for a long 
period imperfect owing to the low salaries 
prevalent in the government service, greatly 
enhanced and assured by the adoption by 
Congress of the Classification Act in 1923. 

10. On the other hand, still in part requir- 
ing treatment, collections which during the 
quarter century had grown from three to ten- 
fold: the books and pamphlets from a million 
to over three million, the maps from 300,000 
sheets to over 900,000; the music from 
250,000 pieces to nearly a million; the prints 
from 200,000 to nearly 500,000, and the manu- 
scripts (uncounted) at least tenfold. 


Meantime there had been a development and 
diversification of the service also. That upon 
the premises took the usual course as the 
Library became increasingly the resort of 
serious investigators; but with an intensifica- 
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tion of service to Congress itself through the 
creation of a Legislative Reference Division. 
But there developed also opportunities to 
reach out to the community at large: (1) by 
the actual loan of books required for serious 
uses and not locally available; (2) by pub- 
lications—of “select (topical) lists,” of 
special catalogs and calendars, in book form, 
and, in a few cases, of actual texts of manu- 
script sources in our possession; (3) through 
information supplied by letter in answer to 
questions of a bibliographic nature, and even 
some not strictly bibliographic; and (4) in 
the service most familiar, and in its utilities 
most general and most far reaching: that to 
other libraries, societies, and individuals, in 
the supply at cost of the printed cards which 
are a by-product of our operations in catalog- 
ing. 


Embodying, as they do, the standardized 
practice, those cards are as author cards uni- 
versally adapted to the catalogs of American 
libraries, and approximately to those of Great 
Britain, whose practice nearly conforms. The 
subject entries upon them have similar appli- 
cability in catalogs of the “Dictionary” form. 
That cannot be said for the classification (of 
the book), also noted upon the cards; since 
our scheme of classification is not the one 
most in vogue, nor identical with any other, 
even though it takes advantage of certain fea- 
tures of all. As a scheme it has considerable 
merits—especially for large libraries of the 
research types—merits which have caused its 
adoption by nearly eighty other libraries, in- 
cluding some abroad. But the benefit of it 
carried by the printed cards can be made con- 
veniently available to the majority of our 
libraries only by the conversion of the sym- 
bols into those of the Decimal. A project 
for this, embodied on the cards themselves, 
is now under way. 


As to the collections: though not remark- 
able for bibliographic richness in proportion 
to their size, their content had come to be 
such that, combined with the facilities asso- 
ciated with them, they were drawing to 
Washington an increasing number of serious 
investigators in every field of knowledge. 
Their very dimension also constituted them 
the amplest quarry under any one roof for 
basic undertakings in certain types of bibliog- 
raphy. No such undertaking could be con- 
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cluded there; but most of them—such as the 
Union List of Serials, and the List of Official 
Publications—could most effectively be in- 
itiated there. 

The rapid growth of our collections had not 
been due to purchase. Indeed, if all purchase 
had been suspended during the past year our 
accessions would have been diminished by only 
seventeen per cent. In other words, over 
eighty per cent of the increase had been due 
to (1) copyright, (2) exchange, including the 
International and Smithsonian Exchanges, 
(3) transfers from the Executive Depart- 
ments—notably of manuscripts from the De- 
partment of State, and (4) to gift or be- 
quest. Nor is the material thus accruing of 
slight importance; not even that from copy- 
right, for though the copyright deposits as a 
whole include an immense amount of literary 
and artistic rubbish, which is neither literature 
nor art, the portion of them adopted into the 
collections of the Library proper during the 
past quarter century represents only a deliber- 
ately selected fraction of the whole. 

This fraction includes current publications 
—not merely books, but maps, music, and 
prints—wide in range, and of a commercial 
value totaling many thousands of dollars 
annually. 

The exchanges had developed the most 
nearly comprehensive collections under any 
one roof, of the publications of governments 
and of learned societies. 

The gifts and bequests had brought, and 
still bring, numerous individual books and 
pamphlets and small groups; but also con- 
siderable and important collections—as, the 
Whistleriana, given by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, 
the two collections bequeathed by Harry Hou- 
dini, the incunabula bequeathed by Mrs. John 
Boyd Thacher, and the collection (over 10,000 
items) of “Printers-marks” recently presented 
by Dr. Vollbehr. They have brought groups 
of prints; and they have especially enriched 
our manuscript sources by additions of the 
papers of statesmen of various periods, includ- 
ing many of the presidents, whose descendants 
believe the custody of the Government the 
appropriate custody, and association with the 
Library to constitute the most distinguished 
and useful memorial. 

And the purchases, moderate as has been 
the sum applied to them (the entire sum ex- 
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pended on them during the 128 years of the 
Library’s existence is but $3,500,000—as con- 
trasted with seven times that sum expended by 
a single American collector during the past 
quarter century)—the purchases also haye 
resulted not merely in thousands of individual 
volumes acquired before prices had enhanced, 
but in certain groups, of surprising signifi- 
cance: among them a collection of Russian 
literature (90,000 volumes) unsurpassed out- 
side of Russia, and a collection of Chinese 
literature (100,000 volumes) unsurpassed out- 
side of China (the cost of each of which has 
not exceeded seventy-five cents per volume). 
The collection of manuscripts for American 
history—now the largest existing—could not 
be ignored by the historian of any of its 
periods; nor the maps, by any litigant in a 
boundary dispute. The prints—though in clas- 
sical examples of the finer processes not com- 
parable with the great print collections abroad 
—had from their very range an important 
value for study and illustration. And the 
collection of music—a million pieces—had 
become not merely one of the largest in the 
world, but from its scholarly content and the 
exploitation of it in catalogs and calendars, 
internationally known among the learned in 
the science and the art. 


Uneven as the development had been, and 
with but scant attention to many fields of 
literature in which some other American 
libraries surpass it, the six or more million 
items comprising the collections in 1924 rep- 
resented thus a huge mass of material for 
study, for research, and for various forms of 
bibliographic service. And each year was 
adding to them over 150,000 items. 


In contrast, therefore, to the conditions ex- 
isting at the beginning of the century, the 
establishment had come to be organic in an 
institutional sense, with large potentialities for 
service, and with actual demonstration of 
forms of useful service, including a much 
enlarged and intensified service to Congress 
itself, and the various government depart- 
ments, but also a diversified service to schol- 
arship, and to libraries as such, It comprised 
a building which is not merely an architectural 
monument, but an efficient “plant,” well 
equipped, and in every part in active use; 
collections of great range and magnitude, and 
in some respects of surpassing strength; a 
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staff highly expert in all the technical proc- 
esses usual in a library; and an apparatus in 
the way of catalog, classification, and bibliog- 
raphy, which, though incomplete, represented 
the application of the most modern and scien- 
tific methods. 

As it stood, this establishment represented 
an effort of the Federal Government, which 
had expended over eight million dollars in 
the physical plant, three and a half in the 
purchase of material, and currently about a 
million a year for over twenty years past in 
upkeep, the development of the apparatus for 
use, and the actual service: irrespective of the 
operations (copyright, and sales of cards) the 
costs of which are offset by receipts covered 
into the Treasury. There had been contribu- 
tions from without: many of material highly 
useful, even if not—except in the manuscripts 
—distinguished; but thus far only one of 
money—an endowment of $20,000 for the 
acquisition of prints. 

In what it had done, and, along the conven- 
tional lines, intended still to do, the Govern- 
ment had reached about the limit in the 
forms of outlay feasible from the public treas- 
ury. The establishment, however, the organ- 
ization and the apparatus, and the demon- 
strated uses, suggested potentialities of ser- 
vice more diversified and far reaching if funds 
from other sources might cooperate. And four 
years ago came definite suggestion of such a 
cooperation. 

It might take any one of several forms, 
viz. : 


(a) Contributions of material of biblio- 
graphic distinction suited to a national library, 
but beyond the reach of Government funds. 
_(b) Contributions of money for the acquisi- 
tion of such, and of material of any sort not 
obtainable in an adequate measure through 
Government funds. 

(c) Contributions of money for a develop- 
ment of the bibliographic apparatus in ways 
or in a degree not possible from the Govern- 
ment resources. 

_(d) Contributions of money for the perfec- 
tion of the service in competencies not to be 
expected through the low salaries standardized 
for the Government generally. 

Gifts of material required no explanation or 
novel provisions: they had been coming in 
increasing volume, variety, and significance, 
and they have certainly received impetus 
through the publicity given to certain of them 
unusual in character: for instance the bequest 
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last year of the Houdini collections, and that 
of the incunabula and autographs constituting 
the John Boyd Thacher collections; and in- 
stances of generosity on the part of contribu- 
tors who are in the actual commerce of books. 
There had been also some gifts of money 
for immediate application: for instance, 
$15,000 from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, for the 
purchase of a collection of Hebraica. 


But there came also suggestions of possible 
endowments. And an endowment—the presen- 
tation of a fund of which the income alone 
was to be used—presented a problem: for the 
Library of Congress (legally a branch of the 
Legislative Department of the Government) 
is not a corporation; nor, though the United 
States is one, did there exist any agency of it 
authorized by law to serve as trustee in such 
a case. 

There was evident need of one which could 
so serve in connection with endowments for 
the Library. And during the short session 
of 1924-25 Congress created one, under the 
title of “The Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board.” This act (approved March 3, 1925) 
—passed, in both Houses, by unanimous con- 
sent, was a notable piece of legislation—as it 
might well be, having been drafted by Senator 
George Wharton Pepper. It created a Board 
of five members—three ex-officio (the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Library and the 
Librarian) and two appointed by the Presi- 
dent for five-year terms. The Board is a 
quasi-corporation, with perpetual succession, 
and all the usual powers of a Trustee. It may 
even be sued to enforce the provisions of any 
trust. It may invest, reinvest, or hold invest- 
ments committed to it. And, with the approval 
of the Joint Committee on the Library (that 
stipulation assuring recognition of legislative 
policy in its decisions) it may accept gifts or 
bequests of personal property of which the 
income is applicable “for the benefit of the 
Library of Congress, its collections or its 
service.” (Notice the breadth of the defini- 
tion.) All such funds, and the income from 
them, are exempted from Federal taxation. 

The Act foresees also gifts or bequests ot 
money for immediate application, and con- 
firms the authority of the Librarian to receive 
and apply them. In connection with the ser- 
vice, it foresees also the possibility of gifts 
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which may go to enhance the stipend of exist- 
ing employees, and exempts such employees of 
the Library from the general prohibitions of 
law precluding Government officials from the 
acceptance of compensation from an outside 
source. The actual custodian of the securities 
—as also of the cash constituting a trust 
fund—is the Treasurer of the United States. 
It is he also who collects the income, crediting 
it to the Library, for disbursement by the Li- 
brarian for the purpose in each case specified. 
Similarly as to any fund for immediate appli- 
cation. And the actual disbursements are made 
through the Disbursing Officer of the Library, 
with accounting that must satisfy the General 
Accounting Office and the Comptroller- 
General. 


All these safeguards, together with the per- 
sonnel of the Board, its responsibility, its pre- 
sumed efficiency, and the economy of its 
administration (since all of its members and 
the Treasurer serve without pay in this rela- 
tion) have greatly commended themselves to 
prospective donors and their advisers. Three 
other features also: the simplicity of the pro- 
cedure, expedition in the consideration of an 
offer, and privacy pending action upon it: all 
in striking contrast to the complications, mis- 
interpretations, delay, and publicity where 
action by Congress is necessary. In the in- 
stances thus far occurring under the Board 
the entire transaction has been effected in less 
than a fortnight. 


Having organized promptly—with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as its Chairman and 
the Librarian as its Secretary—the Board im- 
mediately received its first endowment, 
$100,000 in seven per cent securities, of which 
the income—at first only a fraction—but ulti- 
mately the whole—was to be applicable to the 
acquisition for the Library of source material 
in American history in the form of trans- 
cripts and facsimiles. The donor was a mem- 
ber of the Board—Mr. Jas. B. Wilbur. It 
was followed by an endowment—smaller in 
amount but highly significant both from its 
source and in its purpose: $10,000 from Mr. 
R. R. Bowker—the income for the present 
similarly sub-divided—to be applied to biblio- 
graphic service as the Librarian might deem 
fitting. As will appear, both endowments have 
been influential in the examples set. 


Meantime, in the fall of 1924, and before 
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even passage of the act creating the Board, a 
private citizen—Mrs. Frederic Coolidge—had 
come forward with an offer—two offers— 
very unusual in both dimension and character, 
They were: (1) for the endowment of our 
Division of Music with a fund the income of 
which should be applicable to certain actiyi- 
ties in the promotion of the understanding and 
appreciation of music, in particular of cham- 
ber music. And (2) as the proposed activities 
included the rendition of programs—actual 
performance—the second offer was of the 
cost of a hall within the building suited to 
the purpose. Incidental specifications (though 
none of the specifications are limiting, the 
powers being broadly discretionary) were (1) 
the bestowal, periodically, of awards for new 
compositions and (2) the assignment, out of 
the income, of an annual honorarium—in 
amount $3,200—to the chief of the Music 
Division in addition to his Government sti- 
pend: the purpose being both to recognize the 
additional responsibilities upon him, and to 
assure in the position an expert of the reawi- 
site competence. 





The offer of the hall, promptly and unani- 
mously accepted by Congress, resulted in an 
auditorium, set within one of our courtyards 
adjacent to the Music Division: an auditorium 
seating 511, perfect to the purpose, and 
equipped with all conveniences, including an 
admirable pipe organ; the cost of the whole 
being about $110,000. The endowment was 
effected in January 1925, by a deed of trust, 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
being designated trustee. Later, however, 
$125,000 of the $525,000 constituting the fund, 
was transferred to the custody of the Trust 
Fund Board. The auditorium was completed 
during the summer of 1925 and in October 
opened with a three-day Festival of Chamber 
Music, the first of our Annual Festivals, at 
which the audiences include invited connois- 
seurs from all parts of the country. This was 
followed during the season by single recitals 
at about monthly intervals; not merely in 
Washington but occasionally in some other 
cities, including Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. This policy enables the benefit of the 
Foundation to reach beyond the limits of 
Washington, as it does also through the radio, 
in an informational way through distribution 
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of the programs, and as an example in stimu- 
lating analogous enterprises locally. 

The whole activity represented of course a 
new role for our Government. But it was 
accepted complacently, and without demur— 
indeed could not at that session have been 
accepted otherwise, as a single objection in 
either House would have prevented passage of 
the bill (the bill for the acceptance of the 
auditorium) which implied the rest. 

Four additional funds have since come to 
the Board. Two of them were influenced by 
the example of the provision in Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s trust directing an honorarium to the 
Chief of the Music Division, and constituting 
what—by way of illustration and analogy— 
we termed a “Chair” of music. One (from 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York) 
was of a fund of $75,000, the income to serve 
as an honorarium to the Chief of the Division 
of Manuscripts; the other (from the Carnegie 
Corporation) was of a similar sum to provide 
an honorarium for the Chief of our Division 
of Prints (Fine Arts): the effect being there- 
fore to add to our resources a “Chair” of 
American history, and a “Chair” of the fine 
arts. 

In the employment of this term (drawn 
from academic usage) there has been needed 
some explanation: especially that the “Chair” 
is not a teaching chair; nor is it, on the other 
hand, a “research” chair, such as exist at 
many universities. It is an interpretive chair, 
whose incumbent will combine with adminis- 
trative duties an active aid and counsel to 
those pursuing research in the Library and 
general promotion of research within his 
field. 

And it is upon the assumption that men of 
the requisite competence, occupying this rela- 
tion with our collections, and our apparatus, 
and in liaison relation with the public, would 
have unique opportunities for the latter more 
general service—it was in this belief that the 
donors of these funds provided them: the 
promotion of better understanding and ap- 
Preciation of music, and of the fine arts; and 
the promotion of studies and of efficiencies in 
the study of American history. 

The competence requisite implied a special 
knowledge—a knowledge of the subject mat- 
ters, which is outside of the requirements for 
the routine operations of a library. It im- 
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plied therefore the addition to our staff of 
specialists who might, but probably would 
not, have come through the professional rou- 
tine. Several such specialists are included in 
our regular organization, and have thus far 
been held upon the Government stipends: a 
cartographer at the head of our Division of 
Maps, a lawyer in charge of our Law Divi- 
sion. As a rule, however, we should have to 
draw them from teaching or research posi- 
tions, and must be prepared to offer them a 
near equivalent of the salaries which such 
positions ordinarily carry. For the conduct of 
most of our divisions the stipend begins at 
$3,800, and the advances possible, though 
theoretically to a maximum of $5,000 are not 
likely to proceed beyond $4,400. An honora- 
rium of $3,200 added produces a minimum 
total compensation of $7,000, with probable 
advances to $7,600: equivalent to that of the 
ordinary professorship in the universities. 

It has held for us a specialist in music as 
against the temptation of $10,000 elsewhere; 
and—by grace of special circumstances also— 
has secured for our Chair of American His- 
tory an _ historian—Dr. Jameson—with a 
unique equipment and experience for the pro- 
motion of historical studies. The Chair of 
the Fine Arts remains yet to be filled. 


Extension of the system to other depart- 
ments of knowledge awaits only the re- 
sources. A dozen such departments are ap- 
parent in which a specialist in the subject 
matter, familiar with our collections, expert 
in the use of our apparatus, skilled also (after 
a time) in the interpretation of a need into 
the language of the collections and the ap- 
paratus, may render an advisory service of 
value both to the general inquirer and the 
research investigator. 


Now, except as here and there working— 
or idling—independently, such specialists exist 
in the faculties of universities, or upon the 
staff of research organizations. But for the 
inquirer to seek them there would be an 
intrusion. Their business there is to teach, or 
to pursue intensive research of their own. It 
is to concentrate. But as members of a li- 
brary staff—and partaking of its spirit—their 
business would be to diffuse. And if the 
special knowledge which they have acquired, 
not merely of the subject matter, but of the 
aims, processes, and methods of investigation 
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in it, can be made available to an inquirer 
approaching it, the aid afforded him may 
achieve for him a service more substantial 
than can be expected from the bibliographers 
and reference staff alone. We must admit 
this, even though we know that, as against a 
specialist without familiarity with the Library 
and the apparatus of it, the bibliographer and 
reference expert can be more useful to an 
investigator having recourse to them. We 
have had many an example—for instance, in 
Ainsworth Spofford, or such an expert as my 
late colleague, Appleton Griffin, with a re- 
markable “flair” for submerged material, and 
a lifetime of experience in the disclosure of 
it. But the superior utility of the specialist in 
this relation assumes that he also will have 
some of this aptitude, will become familiar 
with the collections, and expert in the ap- 
paratus, and take on a similar, even if briefer, 
experience. 


To recognize this is not to disparage the 
competence of our profession or the utility of 
the service that its training provides. The 
service of our bibliographers, as of our classi- 
fiers and catalogers, is fundamental. It is, 
and will remain, the indispensable basis of 
the service of the institution as a library, and 
the condition and prerequisite of whatever of 
these other efficiencies may be super-added. In 
amalgamating with it, however, a service of 
this other type, we may bridge over the gap 
that, in spite of our technicians and our ap- 
paratus, still remains between the collections 
and the public. 

Hence the theory of these “Chairs,” and of 
the incumbents to be sought for them. 


In considering the latter a further idea has 
developed. A “Chair,” with us, will as a 
rule be associated with the active conduct of 
a Division or Section of our collections. It 
will involve a certain administrative responsi- 
bility. It will therefore imply, on the part of 
the incumbent, a considerable vigor, and the 
initiative to be expected only of a man—or 
woman—still in his prime. But for the inter- 
pretive service merely whose entire concern 
will be specific aid to the individual inquirer, 
a relation less responsible and less affirmative 
may suffice. Many a specialist might render 
it who has passed not merely his prime, but 
his climacteric, and even the age of retire- 
ment from teaching or research. And many 
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such a specialist may be available who has 
actually retired from a college or university, 
It may be wise for him to retire, if only to 
give way to his younger colleagues. But he 
retains still all the understanding, the knowl- 
edge, and the experience which he has accumu- 
lated, and a physical vigor sufficient for some 
years of effort, especially if the effort can be 
varied from the habitual routine. Left idle, 
in his academic environment, he vegetates— 
a loss to himself—an economic loss to the 
community. But he is still capable of a re- 
sponsive service, which in a library might be 
highly useful. Suppose that we could offer 
him the opportunity for rendering it—a genial 
service, not compressed but to the community 
at large—and to people grateful for what he 
has still to give; a conspicuous service, in an 
agreeable alliance, in associations of distinc- 
tion, and amid the interests and stimuli of the 
national capital; a service in which he may 
renew and prolong himself for the benefit of 
his fellows? Can one doubt the attraction? 


We could not offer him a living salary, but 
a mere honorarium might suffice, enough to 
pay his house rent; for he would still be in 
receipt of whatever pension or resources he 
retired upon. 


A specific example in our experience pre- 
ceded the theory. It was the late Richard A. 
Rice who, after thirty years in the faculty of 
Williams College as professor of Art and the 
History of Civilization, came to us and ren- 
dered fifteen more of unique service to the 
public in our Division of Prints. His com- 
pensation from us was a mere honorarium— 
only $2,000 a year; but it was not the main 
attraction; and it did not impair his right to 
his retirement allowances from the College 
and the Carnegie Foundation—his case, in 
fact, determining the policy of the Foundation 
in this regard. And we have had a distin- 
guished illustration in a case within our own 
profession: that of Dr. Richardson, who, hav- 
ing completed his service to Princeton, came 
te us three years ago as “Honorary Consultant 
in Bibliography and Research”; and whose 
energy, enthusiasm, and abundant initiative 
have been not merely an aid but a stimulus 
to our operations. 


So there has developed with us the idea of 


a group of specialists quite distinct from the 
administrative staff and even from the hold- 
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ers of the “Chairs”; a group of advisers 
whom we may call “consultants.” It will be 
dependent upon endowments to furnish the 
honoraria. It has already been initiated by a 
fund of $50,000 which is to provide an hono- 
rarium for a consultant in the field of His- 
panic Literature. 

Our use of the term “chair” and “faculty” 
has caused an occasional ejaculation: 

“Why !—a university!” 

No, not a university. We do not prescribe, 
we do not teach, we do not discipline. We 
hold no authority over our constituency; and 
we take no responsibility for results. No 
library is a university, or can be. A “House 
of Studies,” if you like; inviting and encour- 
aging them, providing material for them, ap- 
paratus to convenience them, and, so far as its 
resources and good sense permit, the counsel 
of its staff in the pursuit of them through the 
use of the collections. But not a university. 

Two other endowments provided for mate- 
rial. One of them was the bequest by the late 
Joseph Pennell, two years ago, of his entire 
collections, and the residue of his estate, sub- 
ject to a life interest in his widow. The 
collections include, besides his prints, the 
plates of them, to form the basis of a Bureau 
of Calcography, similar in function to those 
at Paris, Rome, and Madrid; and the securi- 
ties constituting the net estate are appraised 
at somewhat over $300,000. We had already, 
ten years ago, received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell their extraordinary collection of 
Whistleriana; and this bequest was in part 
actuated by their satisfaction in the treat- 
ment of this, being expressed by Mr. Pennell 
as a recognition of “what the Government, 
through the Division of Prints of the Li- 


brary [had] done for [him] and for art in 
America.” 


The remaining endowment for material, re- 
ceived last November, was unique in its pro- 
visions. It was of a fund of $100,000, the 
entire income to be applied to the purchase of 
recent publications in the field of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Spanish-American history, 
art and literature, with the stipulation that 
any of the books acquired might immediately 
be drawn by the Hispanic Society for the use 
of its research staff in New York during a 
three months’ period succeeding. 

Mr. Huntington’s idea (for the idea, as 
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well as the fund, came from Mr. Archer 
Huntington) was, that while an inspection and 
temporary use of the recent publications in 
these fields were necessary to the research 
work of the staff, there was no reason why, 
this use concluded, they should not be placed 
in the National Library, where, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, they would be made 
available to the general community of schol- 
ars. A perfectly logical discrimination; and 
one which other institutions specialized in 
field or function might well consider as a 
precedent. 

So much—to date—of our endowments. In- 
cluding among them the Pennell bequest but 
not the $100,000 for the auditorium, which 
was a gift for immediate application, they 
total now about $1,260,000. 


They do not, however, comprise all the 
pecuniary resources recently placed at our dis- 
posal. Two others have come from Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. In an inspection and con- 
sideration of our establishment and operations, 
his advisers became impressed with two of 
the latter which seemed to them of consider- 
able possible utility to learning. Both had 
been initiated as routine and at the expense 
of our appropriations; but one had been rec- 
ognized and stimulated by Mr. Wilbur’s fund 
for the acquisition—in reproductions—of 
source material for American history, and 
the other by Mr. Bowker’s fund for biblio- 
graphic service. Last May Mr. Rockefeller 
gave us leave to draw upon him during a 
five-year period to the amount of $450,000 for 
the first project, and $250,000 for the second. 

The period was initiated on the first of last 
September, and since then operations under 
each project have been under way. Under the 
first they are chiefly abroad—in the libraries 
and archive offices, notably in England, 
France, and Spain. We have now in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Public Record Office, in 
rooms assigned to us, photostat plants of our 
own ($4,000 of the cost of which has been 
the gift of Mr. Wilbur). Elsewhere we have 
the use of such apparatus. And except for 
some hesitations in Spain, which we hope will 
not be prolonged, operations are now proceed- 
ing to the limit of the fund. They are in 
charge of an experienced historian, Professor 
Bemis, of George Washington University, 
lent to us for a two-year period; and they 
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have as basis the “Guides” to such sources 
for American History, issued by the Bureau 
of Historical Research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, of which Dr. Jameson 
has been the head. 

The result of them will be to bring to us a 
mass of source material, in transcript or fac- 
simile, that will save many an historian a 
trip abroad—or induce him to take it. 

The other project is described as “the en- 
largement of [our] Bibliographic apparatus.” 
It means particularly the Union Catalog, 
which for many years we have been accumu- 
lating, of books in other American libraries 
that might be useful to research. Since the 
first of September over thirty people, under 
competent direction, have been at work re- 
vising the 3,000,000 cards in this down to a 
compact basis of 2,000,000 and then augment- 
ing it by new titles as acquired, until it now 
comprises in all some 4,000,000. Its compon- 
ents thus far have been chiefly the printed or 
otherwise manifolded cards received by us on 
exchange from a small group of libraries— 
Harvard, the New York Public, the John 
Crerar and several others; but we have had 
copyists at work in Cambridge reproducing 
for it titles in the Harvard Library not repre- 
sented in its printed cards, or in any other 
card in our possession. And there will from 
time to time be some such copying elsewhere, 
at the expense of the fund. 

But it is obvious that our chief reliance 
must be upon the cards voluntarily furnished 
us. And if the undertaking appears to you 
one of general concern (as it is, since it is to 
provide resources for our informational ser- 
vice, in whose benefit you and your clients 
participate) we shall certainly count upon your 
contribution of them. Not a card for every 
book in your collections, but, so far as may 
be, cards representing “the unusual book, for 
the unusual need.” 


The form and method of your contribution 
will in due course be suggested to you in cir- 
culars from Dr. Richardson, who, I need 
scarcely remark, is in general supervision of 
the enterprise. I emphasize here only that 
any appeal for your cooperation is an appeal 
in the interest of a project of general concern, 
of large moment, of great elaboration, which 
cannot be concluded within the resources of 
the fund alone; a project properly cooperative. 
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Especially dependent upon cooperation is the 
section of it for the immediate conduct of 
which we have withdrawn Dr. Dawson 
Johnston from our service abroad; the list 
and description of “Special Collections,” (that 
is to say, of collections highly specialized), in 
American libraries, and in private hands. Your 
reports of such in your custody or vicinity 
will be indispensable; and the adequate in- 
clusion of them in such a record—at the na- 
tional capital—will be as much in your interest 
as in the interest of the record itself. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s decision for these two 
gifts implies acceptance of the prospect that 
Washington and the Library of Congress will 
be a main center of research, and the inevit- 
able recourse of investigators. This is implied 
in another decision also, which, though its 
relation to the Library has not yet been de- 
fined, is in necessary association with its 
development and service. I refer, of course, 
to the choice, by Mr. Henry C. Folger, of a 
site immediately adjacent to us, for the build- 
ing which he is to erect for his collection of 
Shakespeariana. The result will be an estab- 
lishment, auxiliary to ours, which will house 
and render serviceable the finest Shakespeare 
collection in existence, amply endowed for its 
maintenance and further development. In its 
promotion of cultural studies the project has 
had no parallel in Washington since the estab- 
lishment of the Freer Gallery. But especially 
significant is his declaration that he had 
chosen Washington as “the ideal place” and 
this (juxtaposition to the Library) as “the 
ideal site.” It is a recognition and justification 
of what the Government has done in develop- 
ing the Library into an effective organiza- 
tion. And it has been so taken by Congress. 

That is, indeed, true of all of the contribu- 
tions which I have been describing. They 
have carried assurance to Congress that in the 
Library it has something “worth while”; 
something of large import. And so far from 
abating the disposition of Congress to pro- 
vide adequately for it what it is the duty of 
the Government still to provide, they have 
served to induce a provision still more con- 
scientious. It has included the expenditure 
last year of $750,000 for the construction (in 
our northeast courtyard) of a bookstack to 
accommodate 1,500,000 volumes, with special 
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facilities also (in alcoves and study rooms) 
for the accommodation of research workers; 
it includes a recent appropriation of nearly 
$400,000 for the extension of the three upper 
levels of that stack (two of which have natu- 
ral light) over the two stacks adjoining to 
the southward—doubling the alcove and study 
rooms, and providing working space for our 
bibliographic staff, including that engaged 
upon the Union Catalog; and it appears in 
an act for the acquisition of the two squares 
to the rear (less the tract owned by Mr. 
Folger) for the erection in the near future 
of a building auxiliary to our main one, and 
which may relieve space in the latter for 
more immediate or more distinguished uses. 

It appears also in an item of the appropria- 
tion bill which adds $30,000 a year of expert 
service to our Catalog Division (urged by me 
as necessary in order to clear up the arrears 
and enable us more nearly to keep abreast of 
the accessions) ; also an increase of $31,000 
in the appropriation for printing and binding, 
with a view of avoiding the delays in the 
printing and reprints of the catalog cards 
which have so marred the efficiency of their 
service. It has accepted as quite appropriate 
the compilation by us of an Index to State 
Legislation, involving an outlay of $30,000 a 
year, outside of the cost of printing. It has 
recognized the validity of such a department 
as that of Chinese literature, for the service 
of which it has now distinctly provided. In 
sum, it has resulted in grants for the coming 
fiscal year completely responding to our esti- 
mates; the first time that such a felicity has 
been experienced. Incidentally, there was not 
in either House the single demur that would 
have blocked consideration of the bill for in- 
creasing the salary of the Librarian: a meas- 
ure of necessary assurance for the future of 
the position, quite irrespective of the conven- 
ience of the present incumbent. 

The appropriation for purchase has become 
regularly $110,000 per annum: that for print- 
ing and binding (which however has to stand 
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the cost of the Copyright bulletin and of cards 
sold) is for next year $336,000. Including the 
$387,000 for the extension of the stack levels 
the total appropriation for the next year (be- 
ginning July Ist) is about $2,200,000, of 
which about $400,000 will be offset by receipts 
from Copyright and from sales of cards. The 
amount which may thus be reckoned as the 
present annual outlay of the Government for 
the establishment apart from those services is 
about $1,400,000—as against $300,000 at the 
beginning of the century. The annual outlay 
of the Government is thus equivalent to the 
total amount of our present endowment. To- 
gether with the existing investment it may 
fairly justify the invitation to the public (to 
cooperate) as warranted not because the Gov- 
ernment was doing little for the Library, but 
because it had done, was doing and was pre- 
pared to do, so much; and the result was an 
establishment that through contributed funds 
might be utilized for projects in the general 
interest to which Government funds could not 
reach. 

The responses to the invitation, as I have 
related them, are significant in amount, but 
also (1) in the sources from which they have 
come—two of them at least implying deliber- 
ate preliminary investigation by experts, (2) 
in the variety of their objects, and (3) in the 
reaction to them by the public and by Con- 
gress itself. 

The three years may therefore fairly be 
deemed the initiation of a new era: the expe- 
rience of them an assurance towards a future 
more elaborate than would ordinarily be con- 
ceded to a library merely as such. 

It is still distant. We have far to go, and 
many levels still to reach. In even the funda- 
mentals “our house is not yet in order” and 
won't be till we have caught up with the 
classification, the cataloging and the produc- 
tion of the cards. There is, in fact, no single 
particular, save one, in which we are not 
defective. But that one is an asset. 
optimism. 


It is— 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY RELATIONS 
By Wa. W. BisHop, General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


What I have to say is in the nature of an 
informal report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. However, as I am perfectly 


conscious that most of you are far more in- 
terested in certain personal international rela- 
tions in which I have participated, I shall ask 
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leave to omit the greater part of the report 
and confine myself this morning to some re- 
port of the work which my colleagues, Mr. 
Hanson, Mr. Martel, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Randall, 
and myself have been privileged to do. 

I feel under obligation, however, to inter- 
ject at the beginning one or two matters which 
ought to come into the report of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. It was 
agreed between Mr. Belden and myself that 
he should cover the historical aspects of inter- 
national library relations, as he very well 
phrased it, “in an understanding world,” and 
that I was to confine myself more completely 
and particularly to the work of the year. He 
spoke of the creation of the International 
Library and Bibliographical Committee at 
Edinburgh last autumn. That Committee 
constituted itself in accordance with the rati- 
fication of fifteen library associations in fif- 
teen countries, on the 3lst of March of 1928 
in Rome under the presidency of Isak Col- 
lijin of the Royal Library of Sweden; the 
representative of the United States was elected 
as vice-president, and the representative of 
Italy as second vice-president. 

As Mr. Belden told you, the first interna- 
tional congress called under the auspices of 
this Committee will take place in Rome in 
the first week in June of 1929. We hope 
there will be a large attendance. 

At the meeting of the Committee in Rome 
there were representatives of twelve nations, 
which I consider a very remarkable result for 
a meeting rather hastily called. 

I think I should call attention to the mu- 
nificent gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to the League of Nations, of $2,000,000 for a 
library, a matter of international import. 

A special advisory committee was appointed 
to advise the League through its Secretariat on 
the best means of spending Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money. This Committee consisted in part of 
statesmen long versed in international affairs. 
The chairman was the representative of Italy 
on the Council of the League, Sig. Scialoia; 
Sir James Rennell Rodd, one of the most dis- 
tinguished British diplomatists of this genera- 
tion, was another member, and there were 
three active librarians, Dr. Hugo Kriiss, of 
Berlin, M. Roland-Marcel, of Paris, and my- 
self. Mr. Sweetser, now an officer of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Sevensma, and Mr. 
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Raymond B, Fosdick, of New York City, rep- 
resenting, I suppose, the donor, were joined 
to us. This Committee met in March and 
will meet again next month, and has had a 
very important result already in that it has 
induced the League Secretariat and the League 
Council greatly to increase the amount of 
land for a building site for this library build- 
ing; so the new library building for the 
League of Nations will face Lake Geneva and 
will be placed immediately between the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Secretariat 
building for the League itself. It could not 
be more advantageously placed. 

If I may, I will omit the other portions 
of my report on internatiorfal matters which 
include a strong appeal for support for the 
Paris Library School and mention of the good 
fortune that we enjoy in having with us today 
and through this session delegates from Mex- 
ico, and confine the remainder of my remarks 
to a discussion of the work of American 
assistance in certain reorganization plans for 
the Vatican Library in Rome. 

I was privileged to speak to the Catalog 
Section two nights ago on some of the more 
technical details of this work which we have 
done. These details I shall spare you; they 
are very interesting to us who have the work 
in hand, and I think they proved interesting to 
the professional catalogers, but I will not 
go into them at the present time. 

I should like to remind you that His Holi- 
ness Pius XI was long the librarian or Pre- 
fect of the Ambrosian Library at Milano, that 
following that he became the Prefect of the 
great Vatican Library in Rome, and his in- 
terest in library affairs did not cease with his 
appointment to the nunciature at Warsaw in 
the last troublous days of the war, or with 
his elevation to the cardinalate directly there- 
after, or with his elevation to the papacy in 
1922. Rather has it grown. 


Through a happy combination of circum- 
stances which is a story altogether too long 
to take up at this time, Pope Pius XI ac- 
cepted an offer of American collaboration in 
giving expert advice and opinion as to the 
reorganization of one of the great historic 
libraries of the world, the Vatican in Rome. 
I think it should be distinctly understood, 
ladies and gentlemen, that this enterprise is 
an international collaboration. It is in no 
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sense a large gift of money from America to 
Italy or to Rome or to the Church. It is an 
offer to put our experience, which has been 
unusual owing to our rapid development, at 
the disposal of certain of our European col- 
leagues who are hoping to reorganize the 
Vatican Library and put it into better shape 
to serve the international body of scholars 
who come to Rome. America has already 
gained much from this collaboration, and in 
the future I am confident will gain more. Not 
only will our American scholars who go to 
Rome find in the course of a few years far 
more simple their tasks of identifying and se- 
curing manuscripts and printed books which 
they wish to consult, but we American libra- 
rians, I am quite sure, will profit by our 
proposals for cooperative work in the field of 
cataloging early printed books; and there will 
be other returns; certainly very great returns 
have already come to the American party in 
their experience. 


I was asked in December, 1926, to go to 
Rome to make a very brief survey of the 
Vatican Library, brief only because of the 
amount of time which could be given to it, 
but as thorough as could be made in the time. 
I was asked to make a report which would 
contain suggestions to the authorities of that 
Library and possibly suggestions to the Car- 
negie Endowment looking toward certain 
grants. 

I had the good fortune to be associated in 
this task with Mr. Robert Wilberforce of the 
British diplomatic service, who is known to 
many of you through his conduct for several 
years of the British Library of Information 
in New York City. 


We arrived in Rome early in March of 
1927. We spent a month there, and we were 
given every facility for complete investiga- 
tion of the condition of affairs in the Vatican 
Library. I prepared a report containing a 
number of suggestions. In that report Mr. 
Wilberforce concurred. This has not yet 
been published, but many of its parts and 
many of its recommendations are to be found 
in the last report (for 1927) of the Director 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the Pres- 
ident of Columbia University. If, when you 
go back to your libraries, you will take the 
time to consult Dr. Butler’s last report, as 
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I hope you will do, I may omit most of what 
you will find there. You will also find in 
that report, by the way, certain other matters 
which should have been in the printed report 
of the Committee on International Relations, 
showing the extent to which the grant of 
money by the Carnegie Endowment to the 
American Library Association has resulted in 
very practical service to our colleagues in 
other lands. For both reasons, therefore, I 
commend to you the careful study of this 
exceedingly interesting document. 


We suggested four major lines of coopera- 
tion or of effort. The first of these was the 
bringing of certain persons from the Vatican 
to America for observation, study and train- 
ing, and bringing certain American librarians 
to the Vatican. Most of you, or many of 
you at least, met Monsignor Tisserant, one 
of the principal librarians of the Vatican who 
came over with me in April of 1927 and who 
attended the Toronto conference of our Asso- 
ciation. Monsignor Tisserant’s report to His 
Holiness, which is a confidential document and 
hence not yet published, was one of the most 
discriminating, clear, and able reports upon 
American library conditions as they affect 
libraries of the more scholarly type that it 
has ever been my privilege to read. I think 
I might quote from it one single sentence 
which seems to me to be an observation so 
penetrating and profound, although not made 
for the first time by any means, that I should 
repeat it here. Said Monsignor Tisserant in 
this report: “The European librarian has 
been led through centuries to think of libra- 
ries in terms of books. The American libra- 
rian through his experience thinks of libraries 
in terms of readers.” I leave that to you to 
ponder. 


In addition to Monsignor Tisserant’s visit 
to America, two gentlemen from the Vatican 
Library staff, Monsignor Benedetti and Pro- 
fessor Scalia, came to Washington, where 
through the courtesy of the Librarian of Con- 
gress they were given opportunities for work 
in the Catalog Department of that great 
Library. 

Two other younger men not experienced in 
library work came to the United States to 
study for the first semester of the Department 
of Library Science in the University of 
Michigan and in the second semester in the 
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School of Library Science at Columbia Uni- 
versity. They will shortly be on their way 
back to Italy where they will take up work in 
the cataloging of printed books. 


So much for the immediate exchange of 
personnel. 


The second line which we recommended was 
aid to the organization of the cataloging of 
the printed books in the Vatican Library. If 
you remember Monsignor Benedetti’s very 
illuminating article in the last number of the 
Library Journal which reached my desk, I 
shall be spared, and you will also be spared, 
the necessity of any description of that 
Library. As he well said, the trouble with 
the Vatican Library is not that there are no 
catalogs, but that there are too many catalogs. 
There are no less than eleven different sizes 
of catalog cards, eleven card catalogs in en- 
tirely different sizes, so different they cannot 
be filed together, which have been used for 
different parts of the Vatican Library at vari- 
ous times during the last one hundred years. 
There are also printed book catalogs of por- 
tions of the Library. 


We hoped to lay out at that time a plan 
for recataloging the books, and a demonstra- 
tion for the formation of a general catalog. 
Our recommendation was adopted, and by 
great good fortune through the courtesy of 
the University of Chicago, and again of the 
Librarian of Congress to whom we are under 
very great obligations for his aid in this 
whole enterprise, we secured the services of 
Mr. Hanson and of Mr. Martel to head the 
party of expert catalogers who went over in 
February of this present year. 

Our work in that party opened on the 24th 
of February when we were received in private 
audience by His Holiness; it began the next 
day in active study of the problems involved, 
and consisted of an elaboration of a plan for 
a catalog of printed books, of a definite agree- 
ment upon rules for catalog entry, about 
which I talked more in detail at the Catalog 
Section the other night, and in the immediate 
application of this plan and of these rules, 
chiefly with printed cards from the Library 
of Congress which had been sent over in 
advance by the graciousness of Dr. Putnam 
and by the courteous efforts of Dr. Richard- 
son and his associates who had them there in 
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ample time for this demonstration work to 
begin. 

This leads me at this point to mention also 
the feat accomplished by Mr. Hastings’ peo- 
ple and by those working under Mr. Kletsch 
in withdrawing over 1,100,000 cards from 
stock, alphabeting them and shipping them in 
the brief space of two months. This is to my 
mind unprecedented; and only an extraordi- 
nary organization could have accomplished 
any such feat as that. Those cards are already 
in Rome, where steel cases were ready for 
them early in the winter. 

The demonstration is one, I think, which 
will lay out lines on which the catalog of 
printed books may proceed. I am sure that 
there will be some modifications of our own 
practice. We should expect that; we should 
not wish anything else; but in the main the 
principle of the dictionary catalog will be 
followed; there will be a shelf list; there will 
be an official catalog; there will be subject 
headings in the Italian language, using as a 
basis the Library of Congress printed list 
of subject headings. Certain very interesting 
departures from ordinary practice in the way 
of catalog entries I have no time to go into 
at the present. 

Joined to Mr. Martel and Mr. Hanson were 
the librarian of the American Academy in 
Rome, Mr. Milton E. Lord, and Mr. William 
M. Randall of the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions at Hartford, who has had long experi- 
ence in the Library of the University of Mich- 
igan. That work was also helped by Mr. 
Ansteinsson from Trondhjem, Norway, a 
graduate of the New York State Library 
School some years since. It was thus in more 
ways than one an international collaboration. 


I must hasten on to the two other main 
lines of aid by the Carnegie Endowment to 
the Vatican Library. The third one of the 
list was the recommendation on our part, to 
which the Carnegie Endowment made a very 
substantial grant lasting over a period of 
years, for a summary index to the sixty thou- 
sand manuscripts in the Vatican Library, a 
task which bristles with difficulties, but which 
we are confident, after very, very careful 
study of those difficulties, can and will be 
overcome. The technical difficulties I will 
not go into. They are extremely interesting. 
I should like nothing better than to explain 
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to an audience of my colleagues the trouble 
there is in making what is a very simple 
record; but I am very happy to say that this 
plan was accepted in principle last March, and 
the work has already begun. It will last six, 
eight, possibly ten years, but every week that 
goes by will see certain definite results in the 
form of entries going into a card catalog. 
Ultimately this catalog will be published, but 
that is a matter for the future, although the 
funds are at hand for its publication, as well 
as, I think, sufficient money to carry the work 
through. 


This is really the most important part of 
our work in aid of scholarship. It is much 
the most difficult, and in many ways the diffi- 
culties seemed almost insurmountable. How- 
ever, we found that the manuscripts which 
present great difficulties made about five per 
cent only of the total. They were about one 
in twenty, and we are certain we can get the 
other nineteen recorded very easily and very 
quickly. That five per cent may take some 
years to unravel. 


The final element of cooperation was assist- 
ance to the Vatican Library in preparing a 
catalog of the incunabula. The incunabula 
number something like seven thousand vol- 
umes, a very large collection. They do not 
represent seven thousand different titles. 
There is a very large amount of duplication 
in the Library, as you will see from Mon- 
signor Benedetti’s article when you read it, if 
you have not already done so. The Vatican 
Library is composed in great part of some 
eleven collections which have been acquired at 
different times and most of which must be 
kept intact, so there is no immediate oppor- 
tunity for exchange of duplicates of incu- 
nabula. This work had been begun some years 
since in the work of Monsieur Legrelle, a 
distinguished specialist, who has been operat- 
ing in the Vatican and has paved the way 
for more continuous work now being under- 
taken by Monsignor Gramatica, formerly the 
prefect of the Ambrosian Library in Milano. 
It has had the expert advice in checking as 
to the plan, of Dr. Collijn of Stockholm, 
whom we had associated with us to our great 
delight and whose report on the plan reached 
me here after the conference had opened. 
I think the plan which he has recommended 
will furnish a model for an incunabula cata- 
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log. We might have waited for the comple- 
tion of the great Union catalog of incunabula, 
but that will not be finished for at least forty 
years, and the directors of the Vatican Library 
thought that having done so much work on 
their incunabula catalog, it was reasonable to 
complete it at once. 


There will probably be found a considerable 
number (I would not venture a guess as to 
the total) of unknown or ill-described incu- 
nabula, particularly small leaflets and pam- 
phlets, printed in the fifteenth century from 
Italian presses, many of which it is rather 
interesting to note have been rescued from 
the bindings of books in the archives of the 
Vatican, having been used as padding in place 
of boards in the vellum bindings. You see 
there are all sorts of places where one may 
discover incunabula, and you will not be sur- 
prised that a careful study on the part of 
Monsignor Gramatica has revealed the pres- 
ence of more than five hundred additional 
volumes than we supposed a year ago. I 
think he has probably now exhausted the lot. 


There are certain plans for the future in 
which I cannot go at this time, this being a 
report of progress. 


I should be entirely derelict, however, if I 
did not mention two facts: First, that there 
has been a very great impetus toward develop- 
ment and progress in the Vatican Library as 
the result of this American cooperation, at 
least in part. Things that seemed impossible 
have been found to be possible, and progress 
which we expected would be slow has been 
extremely rapid. We thought that there might 
be opportunity for a new book stack in the 
Vatican Library which would eliminate the 
present crowding and extraordinary separation 
of different parts of the Library, some being 
very much more than a quarter of a mile 
away from others. We thought there would 
be a prospect of that within five years. I 
want to tell you that the partitions are being 
cleared out and a room is being prepared for 
that stack today, and the erection of the actual 
stack itself will begin on August 1, and there 
will be a book stack three stories high, 215 
feet long, capable of housing at least 300,000 
volumes, installed there before December. If 
it isn’t there before December, the contractors 
are under a very severe penalty. I think you 
will also be interested and proud to learn that 
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against all competition an American stack firm 
won this contract. 

That is not all. There has been on the part 
of His Holiness the Pope an extraordinary 
interest in this plan and in our cooperation. 
He was most gracious to me personally a 
year ago. He sent his greetings at that time 
to his colleagues in library work in America, 
because he still considers himself a librarian. 
He was extremely pleased at the time when 
he took his seat as pontiff to receive a Latin 
letter from a group of American librarians, 
saying, “Unus ex nobis Pontifex Maximus 
Romanus factus est,’ “One out of our num- 
ber has been made the chief Roman Pontiff.” 
There was occasion for congratulation! 

The Pope received our American party in 
audience and he later, on the first day of 
April, came in person to inspect the work 
which we had done. His inspection was no 
formal and perfunctory effort. Quite the con- 
trary, he inquired about the rules we were 
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using, he demanded to be shown the cards, 
he wanted to know what the subject headings 
were for, he wanted to know whether we were 
going to use the shelf-lists as a systematic 
catalog, or whether we were not. He went 
into detail in a manner that any executive 
librarian of one of our large libraries would 
have done. His comments and questions were 
most searching and they were most charac- 
teristic. 

This interest of the Supreme Pontiff is nat- 
urally reflected in an awakening of interest 
in library matters in ecclesiastical quarters, 
I am very certain it will have extraordinarily 
good effects elsewhere than in the Vatican 
Library. 

Meantime, let me repeat what I said before, 
that this has been no mere gift to the Vatican 
or to Italy or to Rome. It has been an inter- 
national collaboration from which we have 
got, | am very sure, as much as we have 
given, 


LIBRARY EDUCATION MORE ABUNDANT 


By June R. DonNELLY, Simmons College School of Library Science, Boston 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


One day at sunset I was traveling through 
the Canadian Rockies, and as we were gazing 
out on the magnificent scene, we passed over 
a bridge which looked a gossamer thread 
compared with the snowy peaks above and the 
chasms below. My companion drew a long 
breath, and said, “I pay my respects to the 
civil engineer.” 

The Standard dictionary has a nice defini- 
tion of engineering, “the science and art of 
making, building or using, engines and ma- 
chines, or of designing and constructing public 
works and the like, requiring special knowl- 
edge of materials, machinery and the laws of 
mechanics.” The Britannica quotes from the 
1828 Charter of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, which speaks of civil engineer- 
ing as the “art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and conven- 
ience of man.” 

I should like to commend those two defini- 
tions for careful study to all who are looking 
for an adequate definition of librarianship. It 
is more like engineering than anything else I 
know. Librarianship is the art of directing the 
great sources of nower in books for the use 





and convenience of man. If fulfills its func- 
tion through mastery of the science and art 
of making, building, or using, collections of 
books and library tools, buildings, equipment, 
and the like, requiring special knowledge of 
materials, machinery, and the laws of econom- 
ics, sociology, psychology, and bibliography. 

Just as the complications of modern life 
have made engineers specialize in different 
parts of their field, so that we have mining 
engineers, chemical, electrical, mechanical, and 
sO on, specialization has taken place in the 
library world, and we have those whose main 
attention is given to bibliography, others who 
concentrate on bringing the power of the book 
into the American lives of the newcomers to 
our shores, or devote themselves to the read- 
ing interests of boys and girls. 

The engineer’s education includes certain 
subjects that experience has shown to be 
fundamental for all engineering, as mathe- 
matics, mechanics; and there is a demand now 
that an engineer shall have more study of 
economic and sociological subjects, and of 
liberal arts in general. If he means to turn 
to one particular type of work, he also adds 
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to the general foundation, study of the ends 
to be served in his line, and of the means by 
which they may be accomplished through the 
right use of materials and the best methods 
possible. When he goes into practical work 
he has to apply knowledge drawn from a 
dozen sciences and crafts to create something 
which will be suitable for the end he has in 
view. The first requisite is to understand the 
purpose, then to decide what type of structure 
will accomplish it. He may throw a great 
cantilever bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
tunnel the Hudson, or build a Panama Canal, 
and few look at the results and suppose that 
an untrained workman with any material he 
happened to pick up would be competent to 
create them, first in imagination, and then in 
concrete forms exactly adapted to their func- 
tions. Even Mr. Fletcher Pratt would scarcely 
look at the International Peace Bridge at 
Niagara and say “The truth is there is little 
to teach; any literate person can learn all 
there is to engineering in a few weeks.” He 
ventures, however, to say that about “a library 
system” in the American Mercury for June. 


A man deemed a great authority on the life 
of St. Paul was asked why he had never 
written a book on that subject. His reply was 
that he could not stop learning long enough to 
write a book. We librarians have reminded 
me of him for there is so much to do, the 
field opens so enticingly for new effort, that 
we have taken little time to philosophize over 
our motives or our status until the last decade. 
Even then we handed it over largely to people 
who knew little of librarianship and have 
often misinterpreted it, while we meekly ac- 
cepted their undervaluation. We were lucky, 
however, in two of those who sympathetically 
surveyed the field and showed us more truly 
than we had seen for ourselves the signifi- 
cance of our work. I have found that the 
outsiders to whom I introduced Dr. Learned’s 
The American public library and the diffusion 
of knowledge, came back always with a new 
vision of libraries. 

Many people think because they can and do 
read books that they are qualified to be li- 
brarians with no further period of experience 
or instruction, especially if their literary 
tastes have been educated and they feel com- 
petent to criticize literary style; or if they 
have a rather wide acquaintance with some 


special subject. With an entirely innocent 
conviction of superiority they imagine that 
anything beyond that in a library is manual, 
clerical, rather beneath their efforts, while 
actually they are as yet merely good material 
out of which librarians might be made. 


A book is not a library. A random, hap- 
hazard collection of books is not a library. 
That is where one confusion of mind arises 
in people who do not see that there is any 
definite profession of librarianship. The term 
library implies a collection, organized for use, 
of books chosen with some plan, some idea of 
proportion and relation. The size is not the 
criterion, nor the number of people who use it, 
and it matters not whether its scope is all 
knowledge, or one select field. If it is worthy 
the name of library it will represent the main 
divisions of its field, have books complement- 
ing each other, the chief authorities, or the 
outstanding specimens of its type of material, 
or books carefully fitted to the human need 
it is to serve, whether that be recreation or 
research. There will be some underlying pur- 
pose, some unifying idea. 

The librarian must understand the purpose 
of the institution he is to construct and oper- 
ate. He creates it in imagination, calling 
into play, as the engineer did, all the arts and 
sciences which must be applied to work out the 
purpose of directing the power in books to the 
use and convenience of man. His ultimate 
material is the knowledge, the art, the humor, 
the whole expression of human thought and 
feeling and action which has been captured 
within the pages of books, and his task is to 
provide one way by which living persons may 
have knowledge of this wealth of thought and 
feeling. 

Books, however, are physical objects, and 
the librarian has to deal with them as such. 
They have weight and bulk and number, iden- 
tity, beauty of form. They are destructible, 
they “come not as the gentle rain from 
heaven” but have to be sought, paid for, 
housed, handled, and accounted for by those 
who are stewards of trust funds, and made 
available with the maximum of speed and cer- 
tainty and security. 

The means at the disposal of the librarian 
to make the desired contacts between the 
thought in the book and the “creative reader” 
are the collecting of books, and through 
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human intelligence and mechanical aids organ- 
izing and distributing them by methods suited 
to such material. 


The reason, it seems to me, why there is 
such bewilderment as to what library work 
is, and why preliminary education is desirable 
for it, is that people think some one mechan- 
ical means is the whole end and purpose, while 
all the intellectual parts they assume anyone 
could do by intuition, simply because a libra- 
rian in doing them is applying knowledge from 
many fields. Yet these people would not con- 
fuse the stone or steel or derrick that the 
carrying out of the engineer’s plan requires, 
with the bridge to whose construction they 
were essential. 

When a librarian is planning budgets he 
uses the principles of economics, and is guided 
by sociological and psychological considera- 
tions. When he is concerned with a new 
branch building, his thoughts, notwithstanding 
Mr. Pratt, are not on “pork” for aldermen, 
or positions for staff favorites, but on the 
social and intellectual needs of the commu- 
nity, and the combination of architectural 
beauty and psychological appeal with business 
efficiency and economy of construction. 

The choice of books involves scholarship in 
many lines, knowledge of book markets and 
prices, of book making and publishing meth- 
ods, and a psychological insight into the de- 
sires of the prospective users of the library’s 
stock. 

Libraries have existed for centuries, and 
have fitted their times; and men, later women, 
have acquired library education through ex- 
perimentation, through working under those of 
more wisdom and experience, and through 
what is in print. Such education, as far as 
we know, was individualistic, at least rooted 
to the soil of a single library, until 1887, when 
Mr. Dewey tried at Columbia the experiment 
of group education for library work, with 
theory predominant, and later developed it in 
the New York State Library School at 
Albany. — 

What that first experiment began has influ- 
enced every apprentice and training class and 
library school since, and many who have never 
attended any of these, today conduct their 
libraries as they do because of the develop- 
ment of the. theory underlying practice of 
library work. Because of it library education 
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more abundant is being discussed here today. 


When Mr. Roden offered the topic a place 
on this general session program I thought 
back over the space it had had in conferences 
for the last decade. There are two intellectual 
pleasures a conference promises ; first, acquir- 
ing special knowledge bearing on one’s own 
problems, and intimate discussion of them with 
specialists concerned with the same problems: 
next, a widening of horizons and broadening 
of sympathies through the vital things which 
are being done beyond one’s own small range, 
A mind happily relaxed, shares self-forget- 
fully in these varied interests through hear- 
ing those expert in many fields, and is re- 
freshed to take up one’s own share again. For 
the last nine years there has been little of 
the second pleasure possible for any instructor 
in a library school, for no matter what the 
meeting or how far the program sounded 
from education in librarianship, there was 
never any certainty the discussion might not 
veer to that subject, and the instructor have 
to snap back to attention. All of which only 
proves there is nothing of interest to libra- 
rians which is alien to library education. With 
the feeling the members might be satiated 
with the topic, I turned to the membership 
lists of 1918 and 1928, and behold the mem- 
bership has tripled, so that not all of you can 
have been especially obsessed with it, so I 
venture to pause on that first school. 


Miss Underhill, of Utica, one of the early 
“Columbians,” once said to my class: “You 
have all the forms and methods standardized 
for you, and the theories all developed, but 
we had the fun of originating them.” Not 
everything has been done yet, fortunately, but 
her remark threw light on the way formal 
education for librarianship began, with inves- 
tigation and practical applications. In the 
early classes, and I venture to hope it has not 
died out yet, there was a spirit of enthusiasm, 
people came because they wanted to, not to 
heap up credits for promotional purposes. The 
groups were small, and there was a close in- 
terchange of thought between instructor and 
student, who were together working out a 
new experiment. The feeling of comradeship 
has indeed been a happy feature of many 
schools and classes. They feel they are all 
members of one profession. It is harder to 
get that feeling in a school connected with a 
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college or university than in other types. The 
relation that has been traditional between fac- 
ulty and student body throughout school and 
college persists for awhile, though before any 
year is over it wears off, at least that is my 
experience. 

The first school had a considerable body 
of knowledge to work upon, and a library at 
hand to experiment in. Later, schools found 
it wise to modify the experiment grounds by 
sending students to outside libraries, to gain 
a wider observation field. The discussions 
between fifty or more students after their re- 
turn from even a fortnight in half a hundred 
or more libraries are spontaneous, and not 
limited to classrooms, and they are an educa- 
tion worth having, for instructors as well as 
students. 

From the first, reading included source ma- 
terial and the latest current publications on 
library topics. Museum material was assem- 
bled to illustrate actual conditions. Compar- 
ison was a method constantly used; and, if I 
interpret aright, from the complexity and 
variety of forms and methods in use by libra- 
ries of the period were evolved simpler forms, 
which achieved their purpose more effectively. 
The effort was to find the essential, sloughing 
off the peculiar which was merely a hindrance, 
yet not forgetting that variations were neces- 
sary to achieve different ends. I am not at- 
tempting to father all of this on the early 
schools, for the need of it was felt every- 
where, and many libraries were experiment- 
ing, but certainly the study of the general, de- 
tached from the necessities of one institution, 
gave courage to a student when he went out, 
to handle problems of his own on a basis of 
reason rather than of tradition. 


Throughout, the idea was that standardiza- 
tion of sizes, of forms and methods, would 
conserve time and energy for other important 
things. 

People who are always characterizing li- 
brary schools and their graduates as bound up 
in red tape, and puttering over details to the 
detriment of more important things, rather 
tire me. I know three schools very well, and 
several more fairly well, and it has been my 
impression that the emphasis in considering 
methods is, “Learn to use methods accurately. 
Don’t mistake slipshod methods for simplicity, 
nor lack of method for broadmindedness. Un- 


derstand the subject, know thoroughly the 
methods available to accomplish certain re- 
sults, and then use the one best suited to the 
end in view, or adapt one with a full knowl- 
edge of why and how to do it.” More often 
than not the people who make such criticisms 
are simply ignorant. They stigmatize as red 
tape what might more accurately be compared 
with the steel structure which secures the 
safety of a noble building. 


If the procedure of the early library schools 
be compared with that of liberal arts colleges 
of the same periods, I think it will be found 
quite advanced. There was more resemblance 
to education in science, perhaps. I think 
“educators” rarely realize that many of the 
pedagogical methods which have been ac- 
claimed in the last few years in general edu- 
cation as revolutionary advances have been 
part of the ordinary equipment of library 
schools from the first. Self-education through 
the book is so obvious a necessity in library 
work it does not strike anyone as worth speak- 
ing about. 

The flattery of imitation came in the “Gay 
Nineties,” with Pratt, Drexel, and Illinois 
leading the way. Then the Middle West, 
West, and South established their library 
schools, and the need of education more 
abundant has led to one school after another, 
with the latest that of the University of Chi- 
cago’s graduate school advertised to open next 
September. 

Miss Rena Reese, in an article on “Prac- 
tical Work for Training Classes,”* has given 
so thorough and interesting an account of the 
history of the beginnings of apprentice and 
training classes, that I shall not trespass on 
that field. 

It is the current opinion, we know, that a 
library school should be organically connected 
with a college or university. Whatever may 
be the arguments for that now, I feel it was 
fortunate that in the beginning library schools 
were attached to different types of institu- 
tions. The variations that arose naturally 
from the various affiliations prevented stereo- 
typing one pattern as the only standard. Pratt 
and Drexel and others experimented with a 
one year course, and tested applicants by what 
modern college vocabularies know as “com- 
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prehensive examinations.” Their location in 
great cities insensibly modified their view of 
the relative importance of certain curriculum 
adjustments. Wisconsin's Commission birth, 
and close association with the practical prob- 
lems of smaller libraries, and the extension 
field, gave it an originality that it retains 
through its present University association. 
Pittsburg’s experiment in training children’s 
librarians showed how successfully a special- 
ization could be carried out in the right en- 
vironment. The development of library 
schools in public libraries may have been an 
unreasonable expense to the taxpayers, but it 
was highly significant as indicating that even 
for a single great library system with its 
spread through branches, and its intensifica- 
tion of service, general education in library 
work was needful for many assistants who 
were to meet the public, or organize ma- 
terial for the needs of the public. 


It is always hard to put the spirit of an in- 
stitution into words. College catalogs may 
sound alike for two institutions, yet there is 
often a general understanding of how they 
differ, even when both are conceded to be 
equally good, and many colleges give the same 
degrees whose reputations are of different 
quality, so I think it may not have been so 
misleading as it seemed to have no accredited 
list. There was a fairly correct appreciation 
of what the differences were likely to be 
between the Albany and Illinois or St. Louis 
library schools. I doubt whether the present 
denomination of graduate, senior under- 
graduate, and junior undergraduate schools 
has clarified this appreciation. Nevertheless, 
as institutions multiply there must be some 
recognized basis of classification, and a 
terminology which will be possible of defini- 
tion, and the fact that the Board of Education 
for Librarianship has established some such 
terminology gives a basis for discussion where 
people will at least know what they are argu- 
ing about, and may lead therefore to more per- 
fect terms. in time, especially as it expresses 
itself as aware of the tentative nature of its 
present classification. 


A more formal period followed, in which 
standards of admission were raised, and 
printed aids issued. Printed schemes of class- 
ification, cataloging codes, annotated bibliog- 
raphies of reference works furnished bases 
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for instruction, and the printing of Library 
of Congress cards gave new sanctions ts 
cataloging instruction. More and more knowl- 
edge of books and of the public came to be 
demanded. 

The standard of service in libraries and 
education in librarianship are inextricably in- 
tertwined. New conditions arise and _ those 
whom they confront work out new solutions. 
Sometimes these pioneers are themselves 
graduates of library schools, and sheer loyalty 
to library education makes them impatient if 
school curricula lag behind the needs of the 
service. Usually, though, they are generously 
helpful in bringing to the schools the fruit of 
their experience, to aid them to bring the 
curricula abreast of the demands. Then more 
conservative librarians complain that old bed- 
rock principles are being pushed aside, and 
half-baked students turned out with a smatter- 
ing of many things and mastery of none, even 
with a lack of respect for an accession book 
of the old tightback variety! 

One of the most difficult things, seriously, 
in curriculum making in all periods is the 
adjusting the claims of the old and the new 
knowledge, without unduly extending the time 
for education in the general field. For ad- 
vanced special study we look to the new grad- 
uate schools to solve this problem. 

The increase in library activities in the last 
forty years is stupendous, and it must be 
remembered that the new has not so much 
superseded the old, as been added to it. The 
manuscripts of the monks, and the incunabula 
of Gutenberg, need more attention than in 
their own time, while at the same time the 
increase in the literate public and the sea of 
publications have accompanied expanding 
ideals of library service. 


What those in the field often forget is that 
each new class is as ignorant of both biblio- 
graphical expression and library ideals as all 
preceding classes were. The ideals can soon 
be inculcated, but the tools with which each 
student must work out those ideals have to be 
forged by himself, under the guidance of 
the instructor, so it is always necessary to 
give a large section of a year program to the 
same fundamental subjects, though the teach- 
ing of them changes with the objectives li- 
braries press toward in any epoch of develop- 
ment. 
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Until students have a sufficient apperceptive 
basis they can get little grasp of problems of 
organization and government, administration 
and extension, or of the scholarship and 
steady patience it requires to build up a fine 
collection in a special field, or a rounded gen- 
eral collection. From the very beginning 
everything can be taught with a bearing on 
those larger problems, and as means toward 
their fulfilment. If that is the attitude of the 
instructor, and he can get it thoroughly into 
his teaching, students rarely become restive 
over the time and pains it takes to gain a 
mastery over the means with which their fu- 
ture problems are to be worked out. There is 
a real distinction, which students appreciate, 
between a person who makes a catalog, and 
a cataloger who designs and creates through 
cataloging an adequate library tool, or a bib- 
liography of use beyond the library walls. 

Any form of education would be dead, in- 
deed, if a period came in which there was no 
criticism of it, nor stirring of life which made 
it burst its sheath. There has never been 
such a period in library education yet; in fact, 
it is humbly aware that a field which deals 
with all knowledge and all people through its 
own imperfectly developed and still more im- 
perfectly understood technique will always 
be one with limitless opportunities of progress. 

In the last ten years more systematic study 
of the field and the technique has been pro- 
ceeding. Too much emphasis cannot be put 
upon the influence upon library education of 
the work of the Committee of Five, with its 
study of actual conditions resulting in the 
library survey questionnaire, and the Survey 
itself, and the “Telford report” on the classi- 
fication of library personnel. Second only to 
that is the fact finding and publication of 
statistics in various fields, and reports of new 
developments through A. L. A. committees, as 
those on Salaries, Adult Education, and Ex- 
tension. Such things remove guesswork, and 
allow rational investigation. No longer is it 
the desire, or the limited personal experience 
of the instructor which is imparted to the 
students, but they have sufficient material to 
form judgments upon. 


Someone has asked me whether we have 
any satisfactory textbook. I should say we 
have at least one, certainly, the library sur- 
vey questionnaire. That analysis of the scope 
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of library work, and close functional classifi- 
cation is invaluable in teaching any subject 
within its range. For instance I consider the 
section on classification the most helpful aid I 
have in teaching classification. We have 
fortunately thirty copies. Its searching ques- 
tions on the treatment of the various forms of 
material and of difficult problems, are the 
most thought provoking questions I know. I 
usually hate the textbook questions labeled 
“Thought questions,” which are generally not 
thought provoking, but only a call to see 
whether the student has grasped the meaning 
of a certain paragraph or chapter; or, worse, 
can pick out what statements in the text are 
supposed to answer the questions. 

The Survey questions students like, because 
they know they are real, not made up for 
them, yet the instructor can use them at the 
proper stage of presentation quite as well as 
if they had been specially prepared for teach- 
ing purposes. 

The Survey volumes themselves are invalu- 
able as sources for facts about actual condi- 
tions, to be used by both instructors and stu- 
dents, but the questionnaire is the stimulating 
textbook. 

Dr. Work’s monograph on administrative 
problems in college and university libraries, 
too, I should consider a fine textbook for its 
analysis of the problem, and as a specimen of 
the way to work out a study, as well as for 
the value of the actual insight into the prob- 
lems it presents. Its suggestions, here and 
there, growing naturally out of the presenta- 
tion, of topics which need further investiga- 
tion would serve as hints for study in grad- 
uate courses. 

One particularly valuable point in all these 
publications and in the “Telford report” seems 
to me to be that they bear on their face the 
fact that they are not to be accepted as final 
or definitive, but as pursuits of facts and 
interpretations to start from and follow up 
in their implications. 

The hardest thing to overcome in a stu- 
dent, even a college graduate, is the desire to 
be furnished with a complete revelation, 
which he can accept as final authority, learn 
and walk by all his life without any follow- 
up, now and forever. Any textbook which 
will harden him in that conception is danger- 
ous. 
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The Curriculum Study in its preliminary 
collection of materials for textbooks is trying 
to avoid that danger. The writer of the 
textbook finds actual facts at hand to prove, 
or disprove, or illustrate the theories he starts 
out with, and he can so use them as to make 
students see what different ways there are to 
an end, and think out their own decisions as 
to their effectiveness. The plentitude of ma- 
terial may be a snare, though. If an encyclo- 
pedia of facts, theories, and definitions is de- 
sired an orderly compilation of them is suffi- 
cient and a useful instrument. If the writer 
is to make a textbook, he has to proceed dif- 
ferently. 

Material has to be selective rather than in- 
clusive, and so assimilated by the author that 
the textbook is spare, with a strong skeletal 
structure of analysis and definition of the 
topic, clearly perceived through the statements 
of principles deduced and tendencies perceived, 
and the typical cases chosen for illustrative 
applications. 


Such textbooks grow slowly from knowl- 
edge of the subject and experience in the 
teaching process, for a good textbook needs 
to have a special group in mind, and proceed 
in its development with due regard to the 
background of the students and their mental, 
cultural, and professional attainment. The 
same book will not do for apprentice classes 
and graduate library schools. 

Once a Latin teacher who had under her 
“cadet teachers” from the teachers’ college 
of the neighboring university, said of one of 
them, “She is bright, and is doing good work, 
but she does not yet put herself into the minds 
of the pupils. Yesterday she gave them at 
one dose ‘hic, haec, hoc’ and ‘is, ea, id, two 
of the chief difficulties of beginners, and if 
they do not master one before meeting the 
other they may never get them straight.” It 
is wisdom of that type that the author of a 
textbook needs in preparing his material for 
the group it is intended for. 

The defects of some of the textbooks so 
far issued under the auspices of the Curricu- 
lum Study I suspect arise largely from too 
great speed of execution. It is helpful, and 
saves time, to have suitable material collected, 
and adequate clerical help provided, but the 
classification and analysis of the material, and 
its selection, are slow processes. The writer 
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should be granted much more time to do his 
own filing down and polishing thoroughly 
than was the case with the earlier ones pub- 
lished, before a tentative edition is submitted 
to general criticism. First, it is unfair to the 
author to be judged by less than his finished 
product; second, it is unreasonable to take the 
time of hundreds of individuals to think over 
the same trail the author has covered before 
getting to the point where perhaps the su- 
perior knowledge of a few competent critics 
could make valuable suggestions with little 
waste of time of either critic or author. 


The requiring of students to pay for such 
tentative editions is one of the things in- 
structors balk at, unless they are completed 
to a stage when they will be of worth even 
after the permanent edition appears. People 
expect new editions of a textbook when new 
knowledge requires it, but that is different. 
As the series proceeds the shortage of time 
allowance is doubtless being eliminated. The 
collective opinion of many may be of great 
value, especially on controversial points, but it 
may easily become a waste of effort if ques- 
tionnaires are sent to hundreds upon matters 
that should be decided by one competent au- 
thority. For example, a questionnaire about 
the format of the textbook could have been 
much shortened, if not eliminated, by the ad- 
vice of a good printer, whose opinion on 
typography would be worth accepting, for the 
typographical weaknesses were so many and 
so obvious that if a hundred people returned 
criticisms, I should presume all those with 
typographical knowledge would have dupli- 
cated dozens of instances in their comment. 


Coincident with the appointment of the 
Committee of Five, almost, and before it 
really began its work, there was another event 
which largely influenced developments in li- 
brary education. This is the famous paper 
read at the Asbury Park conference in 1919 
by Dr. Williamson. In it he brought to a head 
the thoughts and hopes of those who had been 
seeking through legal certification locally, or 
by other devices, to establish some require- 
ments of liberal education and formal train- 
ing, or a recognized equivalent, which they 
could put forward to library trustees and the 
public generally as representing the back- 
ground necessary for the average applicant 
for a library position. Systems are necessary 
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for the average, they are protection against 
the unfit, but about all they can hope to do 
for the genius is to try not to be so rigid 
that he will be excluded by provisions not 
planned for him. 

Dr. Williamson presented a definite plan 
for “organizing, training, formulating stand- 
ards, and certifying library workers” which 
involved the creation of an A. L. A. Training 
Board. This might almost be called the bill 
of rights of development in the period since. 
It involved much that was later done by the 
Committee of Five, but the part dealing spe- 
cifically with library education was separ- 
ately developed. 

His project was comprehensive, taking in 
apprentice and training classes, library schools 
and all other agencies. It seldom falls to the 
lot of one man as it has to Dr. Williamson 
not only to initiate a plan which incites a 
whole profession to action prolonged over a 
stretch of years, but to be an instrument in 
carrying out most of the provisions he first 
suggested. The latest announcement of the 
Columbia School of Library Service, how- 
ever, shows the establishment of a school with 
the university connection, giving the one year 
and graduate regular courses, summer regular 
and extension courses, and now even ready 
to carry out the project of correspondence 
courses. 

Quite different from that paper was the 
much discussed “Williamson report” of 1923. 
It aroused much interest and discussion. It 
was, to use the terms of the psychologist, a 
“rationalization,” and it had some beneficial 
and some harmful results. It began inves- 
tigation which carried on, tended to stir cir- 
culation in any too lethargic training agency 
and it led to the appointment of the A. L.A. 
Temporary Training Board recommended in 
the original paper of 1919. 

Its drawbacks were possibly that it gave the 
library profession a false impression that the 
library schools, when making any contribu- 
tion to the discussions which controverted any 
of the statements or inferences of the Report 
were motivated by “fear-guilt”; and it tended 
to incline the school to carry over to the ac- 
tions of the Board feelings engendered by 
what they considered as conclusions inaccur- 
ately drawn from insufficient evidence, though 


all our experience with the Board has proved 
that they were acting quite independently. 


The Temporary Training Board and its 
successor the A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship have taken from some of 
the busiest members of the profession many 
days and weeks for the study of problems 
their task presented. They have responded 
sympathetically to representations of the 
needs of existing schools for better equip- 
ment. They have taken endless pains to 
gather facts not only to judge existing 
agencies by, but to help those promoting new 
ones. They, or their representatives, have 
given literally months to visits so they might 
be adequately informed as to the environment 
and equipment of the various agencies, and 
acquainted with the instructing personnel and 
the student bodies. In the five reports issued 
from year to year are the summaries of their 
conclusions. Minimum standards have been 
established, at least tentatively, for library 
schools, and some summer agencies, and other 
types are being investigated. Their task is 
nation wide, and infinite in variety, and the 
profession, as well as the individual agencies 
of instruction, owes them a debt it can never 
repay. 

If, therefore, my topic calls for a con- 
sideration of some of the dangers that may 
beset a Board of this nature, the considera- 
tion is impartial, and not a criticism of 
Boards, present or past, or any of their 
officers. 

Its nature is very nearly autocratic, at least 
between meetings of the Council or of con- 
ferences. It can make or unmake the repu- 
tation of a school simply by omitting it from 
the accredited list, without any necessity to 
give any public statement of the deficiencies 
that caused their decision. Moreover even 
to the institutions accredited no criticism must 
be made specific enough to investigate—if the 
authorities of the institution with which the 
school is connected wish to do so. Now of 
course on this point I may have insufficient 
information, as perhaps a school which has 
had adverse criticisms has been given more 
specific explanations than I know. There is no 
appeal from the judgments of the Board. 

These early Boards have taken their duties 
very seriously, and have won the regard of 
the schools, but as time goes on the secretariat 
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to the Board will become more and more 
powerful. 


It will be the only continuous element, and 
new members will be dependent upon it for 
information, and the programs of action will 
be inevitably increasingly guided by the office 
head. That is an extremely dangerous power 
over academic and professional freedom of 
educational institutions, especially if the power 
of the purse be added to it. 


Another serious danger there is. The word 
Education is in itself broad enough to cover 
all aspects, but recently there has been a ten- 
dency to use it in almost a cant sense as peculiar 
to those who are studying, or applying, peda- 
gogical methods in the usual school systems. 
We many of us feel that that is not the whole 
meaning of the noble word Education. It is 
but one branch, and education through libra- 
ries is the coordinate branch of which educa- 
tion in librarianship is a subdivision. 


There are certain principles of education 
common to teaching of all kinds, but there 
are also differences in the two coordinate 
branches, and only a person conversant with 
both education in general and his especial 
branch is competent to prescribe curricula 
and set standards in it. The fault of library 
training agencies in the past may have been 
to disregard too much general educational 
principles, but in the swing of the pendulum 
the dignity of the library as a coordinate 
branch should not be compromised, nor its 
standards set by the other branch. When last 
year at Toronto Dean Russell startled a group 
of us in a meeting by saying, as if there could 
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be no question of it, that there could be no 
tests devised to decide in advance who would 
be good candidates for a library training class, 
because there was no difference between a 
good librarian and a bad one, we most of us 
decided, I think, that our own branch would 
have to work out our own questions, while 
gratefully utilizing any advances the other 
branch might develop that were common to us 
both. 

In prescribing curricula it may be well to 
remember that colleges today are fretting over 
the bonds that tie them to points and hours, 
rigid rules and textbooks. Honor courses; 
reading periods; “cooperative” programs which 
give application and theory, side by side, or 
rather intertwined ; and experiments like those 
of Dr. Meiklejohn with chosen groups study- 
ing in unfamiliar ways are the current topics 
in colleges today. Library schools have had 
more freedom and have tried out many of 
these things under different names. The 
Boards of the future will of course be con- 
cerned when carrying on their curriculum 
studies that those who understand the par- 
ticular genius of library work shall be un- 
hampered by any outmoded formulas _ that 
present day education is trying to discard. 
There is a real thing which we know as edu- 
cation in librarianship. It is as yet in its in- 
fancy, and it will develop by using every kind 
of educational principle that is native to its 
genius, and calling on every kind of scholar- 
ship to build into its own fabric. Ten years 
hence library education will be more abundant 
than today, and growing steadily, for the prin- 
ciple of it will be life more abundant. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 


LIBRARIANSHIP 
By Louts R. Wirson, University of North Carolina Library, Chairman 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


As members of the Association we have in 
our possession here or elsewhere copies of the 
June Bulletin containing the reports of the 
various committees and boards of the Associa- 
tion in which the formal annual report of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship for the 
year will be found. I commend it to you as 
it is not unduly statistical, and it attempts to 
present as clearly as possible the activities of 
the Board during the past twelve months. In- 
asmuch as five years have elapsed since the 


appointment of the Temporary Board on 
Training for Librarianship, the matters which 
have received the special attention of the 
Board during the period are briefly summar- 
ized and lines of work for the future are 
indicated. 

In making this informal report of the 
Board, I am under many obligations to Miss 
Donnelly for the presentation which she has 
just given of the historical background of this 
Association’s interest in training for libra- 
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rianship as well as the philosophy and theory 
which underlie it. Her statement as to these 
particulars has been so adequate and illumina- 
ting, and the activities of the Board have been 
so fully set forth in printed form that my 
duty as assigned by you, Mr. President, would 
seem to be to emphasize one or two of the 
facts brought out by the previous speaker, to 
indicate the manner in which the Board has 
gone about its work, to describe very briefly 
a few of its more important activities, and to 
point out some of the tasks which are imme- 
diately at hand. 


Two of the facts connected with the his- 
tory of training for librarianship may, I think, 
well be given special emphasis. The first of 
these is that from the very beginning of the 
American Library Association, education for 
librarianship has been one of its distinctive 
concerns. As far back as 1883 the Association 
appointed a Committee on Library Schools, 
and from that date on down through the vari- 
ous periods of the Association’s history, com- 
mittee after committee has considered this 
vital problem, many aspects of which Miss 
Donnelly has pointed out in her address. The 
present Board, therefore, is the direct descend- 
ant of these committees which since 1883 have 
been considering the subject of training. 


The second is that a steady development 
of library schools has paralleled the Associa- 
tion’s interest in training. The first commit- 
tee concerned with training, the Committee on 
Library Schools, preceded the founding of the 
first library school by four years. In 1887, 
Dr. Dewey founded the first school. Within 
six years there were three additional schools. 
When Mr. Williamson made his study in 
1921, subsequent to the appointment of the 
standing committee on training in 1903, and 
the organization of the Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools in 1915, fifteen schools 
had been founded with 371 students enrolled. 
And in the printed report of the Board for 
this year the fact is recorded that twenty-one 
schools are in operation with an enrolment of 
958. There is also the consciousness on the 
part of all of us that from the beginning in 
87 until now there has been a steady advance 
in the scope and effectiveness of the Amer- 
ican library school. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship, 
therefore, came into existence in 1924 charged 


with the promotion of education for librarian- 
ship. The duties assigned it by the Council, 
both general and specific, were as follows: 
The Board of Education for Librarianship 
shall: (a) Study library service and its 
changing needs and promote the further devel- 
opment of education for librarianship; (b) In- 
vestigate the extent to which existing agencies 
meet the needs of the profession; (c) Formu- 
late for the approval of the Council minimum 
standards for library schools, for summer 
library courses, for courses on school library 
work in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 
for training and apprentice classes, for corre- 
spondence and extension courses, and for such 
other educational agencies as may arise; (d) 
Classify these agencies in accordance with the 
standards thus adopted; (e) Publish annually 
a list of the accredited agencies; (f) Plan 
for the correlation of the work offered by the 
agencies, so that a unified system of educa- 
tion for librarianship may be developed; (g) 
Establish throughout the different agencies a 
uniform system of credits consistent with 
collegiate practice; (h) Assign to the techni- 
cal terms used in library education meanings 
which will promote accurate and uniform ap- 
plication; (i) Establish close relations with 
other bodies having similar purposes; (j) 
Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education; (k) 
Serve in any other matters which would fall 
logically within the functions of the Board; 
(1) Report annually to the A. L. A. Council 
on the progress of education for librarian- 
ship. 

Charged with these duties, the Board’s first 
undertaking was the assembling, through its 
members and its executive staff at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, of information concerning the 
whole field of training—a field which, as the 
list of duties cited would indicate, was char- 
acterized by a wide variety of activities, and 
has experienced an unusually rapid expansion 
during the past decade. Dependable, first- 
hand information concerning all phases of 
training was essential to the performance of 
any of the duties with which the Board had 
been charged, and was painstakingly sought 
through visit, conference, correspondence, 
study of literature on the subject, and such 
other ways as seemed effective in filling out 
the picture. 
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Reference to the Proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation demonstrates no fact more convincingly 
than that of the Association’s interest in all 
matters pertaining to library school curricula 
and the setting up of appropriate standards to 
serve as the basis of official accreditment. 
Accordingly, after a survey of the general 
field had been made, one of the most important 
tasks to which the Board devoted itself was 
the formulation of curricula and the setting 
up of standards for schools of varying types— 
a task which has involved, and will continue 
to involve, not only a careful study of the 
existing training agenciés in all their variety 
and the investigation of the changing needs of 
library service, but thorough consideration of 
the principles which have governed similar 
accrediting agencies in other fields. Arrived 
at through an unusually fine spirit of coopera- 
tion on the part of the personnel of library 
schools and other individuals and representa- 
tive groups of the Association, a series of 
Minimum Standards has been prepared and 
submitted by the Board, and approved by the 
Council for the Association, and since their 
adoption, varying types of schools have been 
measured by them. Whether they are in com- 
plete accord with the best interests of the 
schools and the service is a question to which 
an exact answer cannot at present be given, 
and will continue to demand consideration. 


Miss Donnelly has referred in her paper to 
the excellent uses as a textbook to which the 
four volumes of findings by the Committee 
on Library Survey may be put. Her state- 
ment emphasizes the general lack of textbooks 
on fundamental subjects in library school cur- 
ricula which had long been felt by the library 
schools and with which the Board was con- 
fronted at the time of its establishment. In 
its first annual report the Board recorded its 
conviction that “a scientific analysis of library 
work is a requisite preliminary to a correlated 
system of librarianship,” and accordingly un- 
dertook, through Dr. W. W. Charters and 
other members of the Association and experts 
associated with him, “to develop through job 
analysis a complete range of the activities and 
traits involved in all phases of library work,” 
for use in the preparation of a series of text- 
books. Varying opinions may be held as to 
the value of the texts on circulation work, 
reference work, and book selection and order 
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work already issued and of the volumes on 
cataloging and classification, school library 
work and work with children yet to be issued, 
but the fact remains that the volumes already 
available when placed in the hands of sty- 
dents in all types of schools and apprentice 
classes, are invaluable as sources of informa- 
tion and afford instructors time for emphasis 
and specialization that heretofore had to be 
devoted largely to matters of routine instruc- 
tion. 


To every member of the Association the 
multiplication of library schools and the ex- 
tension of their scope must be a matter of 
commendable pride. The Board shares this 
feeling and has noted in its various reports 
and otherwise the altogether gratifying fact 
that the publication of standards and diffusion 
of information concerning them, the setting 
up of library school curricula on the part of 
a number of the great universities leading to 
graduate as well as undergraduate degrees, 
and the cultivation of relationships with other 
national educational agencies, has helped to 
define the place of the library school in the 
scheme of American education and win for it 
a more definite recognition, both public and 
academic, than has ever been accorded it be- 
fore. The establishment of the school for 
negroes at Hampton, the expansion of the 
summer school of McGill University into a 
regular school for the more adequate training 
of library workers in Canada, and the opening 
this fall of the Advanced Graduate School at 
the University of Chicago for specialized 
study and investigation—to mention three no- 
table examples of the growth indicated—make 
a new advance in the field of education for 
librarianship. 


Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
enumerate at length the subjects which have 
engaged the attention of the Board. But it 
might be of value to point out in passing that 
(a) the Board, through the Institutes held at 
the University of Chicago under the Associa- 
tion’s auspices, has attempted to make some 
provision for the training of the teachers 
called into service in summer and winter 
schools; (b) that it has assisted the Commit- 
tee on Recruiting for Library Service of the 
Association in the work of enlisting the inter- 
est of promising students in librarianship as a 
career; (c) that it has published an exten- 
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sive statement concerning loan funds, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships open to library school 
students or others interested in phases of 
library work; and (d) that through contacts 
with other educational accrediting bodies, par- 
ticularly the accrediting agencies of the North 
Central States and the South, has sought, and 
with favorable results, the elevation of stand- 
ards of secondary school libraries. In this 
same connection it may be appropriate to say 
that the Board has served as the liaison body 
between the Association and many other edu- 
cational agencies, such as the Association of 
American Universities and the National Edu- 
cation Association, and has striven to make 
them acquainted with its aims and purposes. 


In its report for this year the Board has 
indicated the nature of the work ahead. Three 
of the objectives set forth seem to me worthy 
of a moment’s consideration before I conclude. 


The first of these is the dangers which 
inhere in standards—a subject which has been 
mentioned in many quarters. The point of 
view of the Board as expressed in the Intro- 
duction to the Fourth annual report is as 
follows: “It is possible that the present 
standards are the best attainable. It may be 
that the trend of present practice and the con- 
sensus of expert opinion have pointed out 
the final truth. But it is probable that fur- 
ther study of library service in the future will 
change the pronouncements of this Board, and 
this will be as it should be.” The study of 
the changing needs of the service is, if any- 
thing, the Board’s major duty and is recog- 
nized as such. It inevitably involves constant 
consideration of standards in their relation to 
these changing needs. 


Two other objectives included under the 
head of future work which are receiving now, 
and should receive in the future, unusual con- 
sideration are the questions of loan funds, 
scholarships, and fellowships and the estab- 


lishment of new schools in areas now without 
them. 


While all the present accredited schools have 
loan funds or scholarships of varying kinds, 
it is none the less true that of the 958 stu- 
dents enrolled in the schools during 1927-28, 
only about 150, or one-sixth, received any 
assistance in meeting their expenses from 
these sources, or part-time positions in the 
libraries or institutions with which the schools 


are connected. Under these circumstances, it 
is inevitable that many students who are qual- 
ified to become effective librarians if they were 
assisted in doing so go into other fields in 
which assistance is more adequately provided. 


Great as the need of such assistance is by 
way of inducement to students of ability to 
enter the library field, it is not so great at 
that for fellowships and substantial grants 
available to students and experienced librarians 
in the higher levels of graduate work and 
investigation. It is a well-recognized fact that 
graduate instruction in many fields rests 
largely upon subsidies or opportunities to com- 
bine work and study, and this seems particu- 
larly true in the case of advanced study for 
librarianship. If America is to have in abun- 
dance the type of librarian who is capable 
of supplying to organized research its mate- 
rials in the way of printed matter, as well as 
a highly intelligent service of these materials, 
funds far exceeding those now existing must 
be secured. It should not be too much to 
expect that individuals and foundations may 
recognize this as a most productive field for 
donations and the Board should work assidu- 
ously to this end. 


Gratifying as has been the increase in the 
number and scope of library schools, refer- 
ence to the map which has been prepared for 
the Fourth annual report of the Board, in- 
dicating the distribution of students enrolled 
in library schools in 1927-28, will show that 
the Southeast, Southwest, and the Mountain 
States, while constituting well over one-half 
of the area of the nation and at least two- 
fifths of its population, have located within 
them only three schools, at Atlanta and St. 
Louis, for white students, and one at Hamp- 
ton for colored students. Of the total en- 
rolment of the 900 odd students in the 21 
schools of the country, only 118 are drawn 
from these 25 states. The lack within these 
areas of additional well-equipped schools un- 
questionably accounts in large measure for the 
failure of young men and women to enter 
library work, and the areas themselves are de- 
prived of the fine generative influences which 
effective schools consciously and unconsciously 
exert. This need should be carefully studied 
and additional resources for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such schools should 
be actively sought. 
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A final word may be said concerning the 


activities of the Board. As indicated at the’ 


outset it, like all of the committees charged 
with the problem of promoting education for 
librarianship which have preceded it, is the 
creature and servant of the Association. Its 
spirit is like that of its many predecessors and 
its desire, if I may draw upon Miss Donnel- 
ly’s paper once more for illustration, is to 
assist in providing for the library field an in- 
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creasing number of library workers or engi- 
neers of unquestioned scholarship who know 
their tools and the theory of their appropriate 
use. The working out of curricula and the 
setting up of standards are insisted on not as 
limiting, hampering ends within themselves, 
but rather as means of developing the type 
of librarian who can handle with increasing 
intelligence and skill the complex duties await- 
ing him. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION: A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Ry Atice S. Tyter, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


It seems necessary, and indeed fortunate, 
that a perspective of the unique conditions 
and problems, as well as the accomplishments, 
of America should be freely available from 
the observations of our many visitors from 
other lands. In no other way can we gain so 
comprehensive a view of our possibilties as 
well as weaknesses, handicaps, and idiosyn- 
crasies. 

Since the days when that friendly critic, 
Lord Bryce, in his American commonwealth 
made the searching study of our government 
and institutions, many superficial and casual 
comments have been made, but probably none 
have been given more serious consideration 
than the recent comprehensive book by M. 
André Siegfried, America comes of age. 
Strangely enough, little or no consideration is 
given in this book to educational matters, 
either public schools or higher education; or 
to the many educational influences with dis- 
tinctive American characteristics among which 
the libraries, museums, clubs, and art galleries 
come first in our thought. The influence of 
the many organizations of a national character 
is discussed rather specifically in connection 
with that sinister word “propaganda.” This 
method of projecting programs and securing 
action and results has become so generally 
accepted in this country that in any discussion 
of an active, constructive program of library 
extension of any magnitude it cannot be 
ignored. 

Let us consider some of the means and 
methods used in projecting any program on 
an uninterested and uninformed public. The 
thought immediately comes to our minds of 
the more or less subtle and questionable meth- 


ods used during and since the Great War in 
forwarding any particular objective, which we 
place in a somewhat ignoble classification 
under the word propaganda. In seeking an 
understanding of the methods and objectives 
of any propaganda, it seems well to quote 
from those who have given this subject spe- 
cial thought. Among these is the name of 
Professor Dodge of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; discussing, in an article on the “Psy- 
chology of Propaganda,” the close connection 
between the modern American system of ad- 
vertising and the question of propaganda, he 
says: “Speaking generally, propaganda is the 
art of making up the other man’s mind for 
him.” When this definition is applied to the 
great and compelling advertising program in 
America, we are all in a position, if we even 
casually glance at the thousands of advertising 
pages in our newspapers and magazines, to 
agree that advertising is a species of propa- 
ganda. This statement is made without any 
inclination to criticize at this moment this 
great American institution. Broadly speaking, 
we know that it is largely a psychological 
matter of convincing the reader of the imme- 
diate and exclusive value or necessity of a 
certain article or a specific project. 

This principle of propaganda goes over into 
other fields besides advertising, and we find 
that in so respectable and popular a field as 
that of community drives and campaigns for 
the most worthy and deserving objects, 
charitable and philanthropic, the same prin- 
ciple is applied and effort is made to con- 
vince a selected group of people of the dis- 
tinctive and essential importance of the 
immediate project. 
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Psychologists have discussed the subject of 
the control of propaganda. We are realizing 
more and more that it is largely a question of 
psychology which received its great impetus 
from the nationalistic pressure of the Great 
War. Mr. Knight Dunlap, in his book en- 
titled Social psychology, states that the prin- 
ciple of propaganda as it is employed today by 
agencies of all sorts is reducible to distinct 
rules, and then gives six fundamental rules 
which propagandists recognize and use. All 
this means that along with the tremendous 
pressure that is thus brought to bear upon 
the untrained minds of the majority, there 
lurks a great and insidious danger. While 
propaganda may be and is used for great and 
noble causes, we must recognize that it is 
fraught with danger and theoretically is in 
bad repute. In this connection M. Siegfried 
says: “Were it not that the public allows 
itself to be led away by highly organized 
propaganda, it [the U. S.] would indeed be a 
perfect type of democracy.” 


Now we may ask, what has all this to do 
with library extension as a national responsi- 
bility? For one thing, we must clear our 
thoughts as to the attitude of mind with which 
the American Library Association approaches 
this question of launching a really active pro- 
gram of library extension. A movement for 
general intelligence and advancement such as 
this is distinctly educational and must of 
necessity belong in the realm of the mind and 
spirit and partakes of the inherent qualities of 
altruism, and human advancement. There is no 
challenge that can come to America at this 
time of greater importance than whether we 
are to have a fairly well-informed and intelli- 
gent citizenship. Such a movement as library 
extension cannot limit itself to advancing any 
particular theory of life or government. /t 
is the exact antithesis of propaganda. It must 
have the broad and basic purpose of demon- 
strating to all, the possibilities of education 
through books and reading. Methods of so- 
called propaganda do not belong here, but 
methods of combined idealism and practical 
service. What a far-reaching field of activity 
opens up in a program of library extension! 

Let us consider for a moment the broader 
and sounder basis for advancing an educa- 
tional movement. Even with a_ superficial 
view of the great religions of the world which 
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have always been active in extension, we find 
what is apparently an inherent urge to extend 
to others what is believed to be a vital and 
universal message. Out of this comes the 
many missionary movements to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. We must admit, however, 
that religion has been known to use propa- 
ganda with considerable zeal! In a modified 
degree, this “inward urge” has seemed to 
inhere in educational projects that have 
evolved from century to century. Possibly an 
explanation of this may be that there develops 
in the realm of mind and spirit, an altruism 
which projects itself as a centrifugal force, 
desiring to share with others the experience 
which is conceived to be so beneficial. There 
may arise in our minds a contrast between this 
altruistic spirit, wishing to share a great 
message,—with propaganda, which seeks to 
project on others a specific and definite point 
of view, or, as quoted before, “to make up the 
other man’s mind for him.” To give him the 
opportunity, through books and other print, 
of learning for himself the various aspects of 
world affairs, his own personal contacts and 
relationships, to inspire and stimulate his own 


thinking will enable him to “make up his own 
mind.” 


We have splendid and visible demonstration 
of what can be done in certain more or less 
limited areas by our great, dynamic, forward- 
looking public libraries, such as we have in 
many of our cities and towns. We see it 
exemplified in the rural communities by active 
county library systems, where the books are 
taken to the people on the farm and in isolated 
communities by parcel post, by book delivery, 
and by various methods. We see it exempli- 
fied in the earlier pioneering of the state 
traveling libraries which sought to serve an 
entire commonwealth but are finding that the 
area to be covered is too great. We are 
seeing library extension demonstrated in the 
experiment in the state of Louisiana, where 
through the cooperation of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and the American Library 
Association, the Carnegie Corporation has 
financed a real library demonstration in a state 
heretofore without library extension service. 
This project, as we all know, has been con- 
vincing and successful, and only the disasters 
of the Mississippi River floods last year have 
retarded its further development. 
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Many states have had distinctive success in 
the extension field in providing library service. 
We find, however, that eighty-three per cent 
of the people who live in the rural areas of 
the United States and Canada do not have 
local public library service. Every state, terri- 
tory, and province of the United States and 
Canada contributes to this dereliction, except 
Massachusetts and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Massachusetts was the first state to assume 
responsibility for providing books for all its 
citizens, by creating the first state library com- 
mission in 1890, and has been justified in its 
pride in being able to report a public collection 
of books within easy reach of every inhabitant 
of the state; and is it not a remarkable and 
encouraging thing to realize that the Territory 
of Hawaii has within a period of about twenty 
years provided adequate book service through- 
out its borders! Let us pause to pay tribute 
to the quiet, forceful Edna I. Allyn, late li- 
brarian of the Library of Hawaii during this 
period, whose life was literally given to this 
accomplishment and who unostentatiously had 
accomplished this result when she passed from 
earth last June. I wish to bring my tribute 
to this noble and capable woman, who quietly 
gave herself to this result through her intelli- 
gent idealism in the organization and admini- 
stration of the territorial library in the City 
of Honolulu and by the development of a 
successful system of county libraries and ex- 
tension service throughout the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Of her work a Honolulu newspaper 
said editorially: “There was perhaps no one 
in all Hawaii who exercised so wide an influ- 
ence as Miss Edna I. Allyn and yet was so 
little ‘in the limelight.’ Librarian of Hawaii 
for twenty years, she was one of the real 
builders of this territory. She was one of its 
most active and intelligent agents for whole- 
some development.” 


Can we be satisfied with what has been ac- 
complished in the United States and Canada 
in this more than fifty years of organized 
library service, when we see the great need 
as shown in the report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension? Or shall we 
bend our energies toward a really significant 
program? Naturally our first responsibility is 
to our own country and nation, where both 
the U. S. and Canada assume a unity of pur- 
pose; for the American Library Association is 
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more than a national organization,— it is a 
continental one—the North American (Con- 
tinent. A national appeal seems logically the 
next step, and in taking this step we should 
realize that books,—the written and recorded 
word,—may become the means for developing 
a sounder basis for self-government through a 
“diffusion of knowledge” by our public libra- 
ries; and also be made one of the most potent 
factors in bringing about a better understand- 
ing among nations. While the A. L. A. looks 
with concern and real anxiety at the acute 
and pressing need for an immediate attack of 
the problem of library extension within its 
own borders, it realizes with friendly and 
sympathetic interest the growing activities in 
library work in the countries to the south, 
The happy incident of the attendance at this 
conference of representative librarians from 
Mexico, suggests the hope that we may realize 
before a great time the possibility of a greater 
American Library Association of the Western 
Hemisphere, which will unite in understanding 
fellowship, the diverse but cooperating library 
enterprises of the whole Western Hemisphere. 
With the fraternal relations existing in recent 
years with England and Continental Europe 
and the suggestion of an international library 
organization, are we not justified in claiming 
that library extension is not only a national 
responsibility but a world responsibility ? 


American librarianship is obligated to active 
library extension if it is to justify the claim 
it is now making as an important factor in 
twentieth century education. Through its 
national organization, the A. L. A., a program 
for certain projects has been proposed which 
seems to be fundamental; namely, adult edu- 
cation, the training of library personnel, and 
library extension. When we come to consider 
this program with care, it really resolves itself 
into one comprehensive undertaking; namely, 
the active extension of library service to all 
the people. The distinctive phase of education 
which librarianship represents differs in scone 
and methods from the schools because nri- 
marily the school has to do with overcoming 
illiteracy. Assuming, however, that the pub- 
lic schools are accomplishing that immediate 
task and that the public library has its coordi- 
nate task of providing books and library ser- 
vice in the program of education in a de- 
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mocracy, how shall we gain a comprehensive 
view of the task before us? 

Here we are fortunate in having the way 
charted for us by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension, in the comprehensive, con- 
yincing and revealing study Library exten- 
sion prepared by Julia Wright Merrill, the 
executive assistant for the Committee and 
issued as one of the Fiftieth Anniversary pub- 
lications of the A. L. A. If all the members 
of the A. L. A. have read this inspiring pre- 
sentation, there would seem to be nothing fur- 
ther to be added than simply the words “Go 
forward.” 1 quote from it some “Objectives 
and Findings.” 

“The ultimate goal: adequate public library 
service within easy reach of everyone in the 
United States and Canada. 

“A public opinion convinced of the value 
of public libraries and of high standards of 
library service; Effective city libraries reach- 
ing their whole service areas; The county or 
other large unit as the basis for adequate rural 
public library service; A strong state library 
extension agency in every state and province, 
to lead in library development, to give sup- 
plementary book service, and to give direct 
service until public library service is de- 
veloped.” 


Recommendation is made that encourage- 
ment of demonstrations and experiments be 
given, especially in the state and county fields; 
and encouragement of private subsidies as an 
aid to library extension. 

Public opinion is still uninformed of the 
value and the comprehensive service of a good 
public library, and nothing can be more effec- 
tive for real publicity than well-organized 
demonstrations of library service. We can 
profit by the well-known results that have been 
secured in other educational fields, notably in 
agricultural extension, with demonstrations in 
the neighborhoods, on the farms, and by means 
of well-equipped demonstration cars at fairs, 
clubs, granges, etc. The health agencies have 
also achieved notable results in many cities 
and rural communities by clinics and demon- 
strations, having had financial support from 


various foundations and funds covering a five 
or seven year period, sufficient to be convinc- 
ing as to results. 

In a similar manner library extension must 
be demonstrated. Equality of library oppor- 
tunity, as of other educational opportunity, 
should be an accepted responsibility in a dem- 
ocratic country. Inequality of library oppor- 
tunity between city and country is too un- 
democratic to continue. 

The unit of library extension which has 
proved must resultful is that of the county 
library. It has been tested sufficiently, both 
in the county systems in the United States 
and in the very resultful work in Great 
Britain to show that the area of the county, 
or similar political subdivision, lends itself to 
definite personal supervision and enables the 
librarian to know the needs of the residents 
of the area. The A. L. A. has placed itself 
back of the county library movement and it 
must now push it by securing funds for 
county demonstration work, similar to what 
is being done in Greenville, South Carolina. 

To fulfil our purpose successfully there 
must be a whole-hearted commitment on our 
part to the belief that not only facts and gen- 
eral information, unbiased and easily accessi- 
ble, should be provided, but that the “litera- 
ture of power,” that lifts life’s burdens and 
gives wings to our aspirations and ideals are 
vital factors in the library’s task. Mankind 
is slow to move forward in terms of facts and 
ideas alone; but when his emotions are guided 
and his aspirations stirred by the universal 
and enduring things of the mind and spirit, 
then indeed is he his own master. 

The task is before us and the method and 
technique can be developed. We can enter 
upon such a task with joy and confidence, 
believing that with a purpose so intelligent 
and far-reaching, librarianship must and will 
make its distinctive contribution to the great 
democratic experiment in America, in a wider 
intelligence, and stimulated idealism. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY IN A CHANGING WORLD 
By Errte L. Power, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


A stranger entered a children’s room in a 
modern public library and looked about him. 
Everywhere boys and girls were occupied 





with books; some were searching the shelves; 
others were quietly reading; in one corner 
little children gathered about a low table, were 
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following John Gilpin on his famous ride 
through the pages of a Caldecott picture book. 
The library room was inviting, and there was 
a low sound of voices and movement that 
suggested comfort and enjoyment. The vis- 
itor’s first impression was that of surprise 
at finding so many children absorbed in 
books. He walked from table to table to see 
what they were reading, but finding himself 
unnoticed by the children he approached the 
children’s librarian. The conversation which 
followed was the usual one. It began with a 
referénce to the low chairs and tables pro- 
vided for the youngest children, took many 
turns, and ended with: “Very interesting, but 
of course you have the reading child.” 

To this children’s librarian the group was 
a typical one, and the children everyday read- 
ers. To the library world, the reading child 
is not a special type but, on the contrary, quite 
the usual one. 

This little grubber after knowledge and 
lover of tales has been in the background of 
library scenes for years, attracting the atten- 
tion of passers-by, inspiring poets and both 
inspiriting and baffling children’s librarians. 
For the most part he is an imaginative child 
with many interests and an independent point 
of view. Within the library he makes his 
own final choice as to what he shall read and 
what refuse. He respects the judgment of 
the children’s librarian and often seeks her 
opinions, provided she is not there under false 
pretenses and does not belong to that class 
of ignored Olympians whom Kenneth Gra- 
hame knew in his childhood and whom we 
have met in his Golden age: 

“For them (The Olympians) the orchard 
(a place elf-haunted, wonderful!) simply pro- 
duced so many apples and cherries; or it 
didn’t, when the failures of Nature were not 
infrequently ascribed to us. . . . The mysterious 
sources—sources as of old Nile—that fed the 
duck-pond had no magic for them. They 
cared not about exploring for robbers’ caves, 
nor digging for hidden treasure. .... 

“To be sure, there was an exception in the 
curate, who would receive unblenching the in- 
formation that the meadow beyond the or- 
chard was a prairie studded with herds of 
buffalo, which it was our delight, moccasined 
and tomahawked to ride down with those 
whoops that announce the scenting of blood. 


He neither laughed nor sneered, as the Olym- 
pians would have done;” ... .* 


ee Kenneth. The golden age. Lane, 1899. 
p.4- 
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Again, this little habitant of public libraries 
reads books in the spirit of the illuminati, for 
their contents, and not for the style in which 
the story is told; he can wring the heart out 
of a book without reading every word and 
understands the art of skipping dull parts, 
After he has once consciously read an entire 
book from cover to cover unaided, there js 
but one reasonable question with reference to 
every other book: What is it about? And 
woe to the children’s librarian who cannot 
tell him in his own language. 

Long ago this reading child was recog- 
nized as a law-abiding member of the com- 
munity entitled to library service; separate 
rooms in libraries were prepared for him: 
librarians were specially trained to serve him 
and he has become generally known as the 
library’s child. 

And now comes Modern Education to ques- 
tion children’s librarians on this child’s up- 
bringing. They tell her he loves good books, 
but that does not satisfy her. She not only 
asks if he reads at all, but she wants to know 
where he reads, how much or how little he 
reads, and in what manner? She asks why he 
reads, and if not, why not? How long he reads 
and to what end? Did one ever hear of so 
many possibilities with reference to a small 
child with his face in a book? Children’s 
librarians are quite agitated by the importance 
of the matter but in their haste to answer, 
they fear that, like Alice, they may upset the 
jury box and put the lizard in head down- 
ward. 


What has been the library’s influence with 
reference to children’s reading, and what 
needs to be accomplished ? 


For years previous to the opening of li- 
brary children’s rooms the recreational read- 
ing of children was entirely the parents’ re- 
sponsibility and the public library supple- 
mented, in a limited way, the school’s teach- 
ing of specific subjects. That the children 
used the general reading rooms and were a 
problem, is inferred from the references in 
early library reports to the number of ju- 
venile books missing at inventory time. No 
doubt, the temptation to carry away an en- 
trancing book at closing time was too strong 
to be resisted and where regular library privi- 
leges had not been granted it was accom- 
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plished in spite of closed shelves, window 
gratings and red tape. 

It was the children themselves who started 
the modern library development with refer- 
ence to their special interests and needs. They 
crept into adult libraries and curled up in 
corners, reading, until they could no longer 
be overlooked. The public library had not 
counted on them and was therefore not pre- 
pared to take care of them. Its first problem 
was to find space, and alcoves and impromptu 
rooms were provided. A little later, teachers 
who understood child psychology were em- 
ployed to look after them, but it was soon 
found to be equally necessary for the chil- 
dren’s special librarian to know and _ under- 
stand their books. This led to the training 
of children’s librarians and in turn, the em- 
phasis upon training forced the development 
of library standards in organization and equip- 
ment with reference to children’s needs, and 
more critical evaluation of children’s books. 

Thus the modern children’s library unfolded 
from within the library’s organization to meet 
an actual need, developed a body of theory, 
and remains today an integral part of the 
whole. 

A study of the progress of children’s libra- 
ries and children’s reading during the past 
ten years indicates that more children are 
reading and that books of finer quality are 
becoming increasingly popular. 

Attendance in libraries is increasing because 
local librarians are more and more making 
surveys and intensive studies in their districts 
and are systematically and intelligently reach- 
ing a larger proportion of the children by 
means of effective advertising methods, 


The place of the children’s library in all 
child welfare work is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized and children’s libraries are being 
added in every type of institution for children: 
hospitals, psychopathic clinics and detention 
homes, in addition to those earlier established 
in schools, settlements and playgrounds. As- 
sociations such as the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, The National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, have established cooperative committees 
or in other ways are calling on children’s 
librarians for both active and advisory service. 
More books are being used in classrooms to 


assist the modern school curriculum and many 
more children’s libraries are being required 
in elementary and junior high schools, and in 
schools of education. 

The extension of library service to children 
in the wider geographical field, has been car- 
ried along with the extension of general li- 
brary service which is far from complete. 
The recent report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension states that forty-four 
per cent of the total population of the United 
States and Canada is without access to public 
libraries’ and that “universal library service 
has only been achieved in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Panama Canal Zone, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. The goal has al- 
most been reached in England and in Czecho- 
Slovakia.’” 

The application of the above statistics to 
children’s reading is slightly modified by the 
fact that children are apt to have some ac- 
cess to books in their schools but we may 
safely conclude that universal library service 
to children is nowhere near accomplishment 
and that while more children are reading, 
there are many more who need to read. 

According to the statistics of book dealers 
and publishers, American sales of children’s 
books have greatly increased, and the gains 
in production during the year 1927, as com- 
pared with 1926, tabulated from reports from 
one hundred and eighty-five publishers was 
twenty-six per cent. The Publishers’ Circular 
from Great Britain states that the largest in- 
crease in production there during 1927 has 
been in juvenile literature. 

With regard to the quality of the books 
children are reading, many differences in 
opinion are advanced but the reports from 
well administered libraries and from publish- 
ers on sales, are quite definite and on the 
whole encouraging. 

Books of accepted standards are becoming 
the financial successes and some of the most 
distinctive books which have had phenomenal 
sales during the last few years, have been 
juvenile. For example, Milne’s When we 
were very young, Now we are six, and Win- 
nie the Pooh; Van Loon’s Story of mankind; 
Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle. In sales these 


2American Library Association. Library Exten- 
sion. A. L. A., 1926, p. 11 

3]bid. p. 14. 

*Publishers’ Weekly. April, 1928. 
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books have kept pace with many of the pop- 
ular novels. 

Our leading writers are producing more 
often for children because of their increased 
interest in child life; because books for chil- 
dren are receiving more intelligent recogni- 
tion from critics; but chiefly, because writing 
for children is becoming financially possible 
for them. 

Our best artists are similarly influenced. A 
French publisher’ in speaking of American 
books, says: “It is evident to the casual ob- 
server that the artistic level of these chil- 
dren’s books—not to mention their number—is 
much higher than that of all other countries. 
The illustrators have surpassed themselves in 
America. They count their success and their 
original conceptions by dozens The 
child is one of the great patrons of the Amer- 
ican book and one of its greatest inspirations.” 

Children’s librarians are being called to po- 
sitions in publishing houses and book shops 
and the judgment and opinions of those work- 
ing within libraries is being sought by those 
interested in book production because good 
books sell best in the end. 

While authoritative, scientific studies prove 
as fact that many very poor books are being 
read by American children and that much 
remains to be accomplished toward improving 
children’s reading taste, these same studies 
also show that a well conducted library exerts 
an appreciable influence and that there are 
measurable differences between the reading 
of children in A where there is a library of 
accepted professional standing with trained 
children’s librarians and the reading in B 
where there is none. 

The comments of publishers and book-deal- 
ers previously mentioned with reference to the 
public purse are also a substantial encourage- 
ment although in connection with the latter we 
must keep in mind, that libraries are large 
purchasers. To quote one bookman:* “We 
realize that the life of the non-fiction book 
and books for children depends to a large 
extent upon sales to libraries. In maintaining 
its high standard of books for boys and girls 
the A. L. A. has gradually brought about a 
marked change for the better in the selection 
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of stories for children in many publishing 
houses.” In connection with this point the 
Book Production Committee of the Children’s 
Librarians Section deserves special mention 
for its work with publishers toward keeping 
standard and classic books for children jp 
print. 

In the field of creative writing and editing, 
children’s librarians are contributing more 
than ever before to literature for children and 
Anne Carroll Moore’s Three Owls page in the 
New York Herald Tribune has placed chil- 
dren’s books as worthy of consideration jn 
the field of literary criticism. 

Looking toward the future, the few investi- 
gations which have so far been made which 
relate to any extent to the children’s library 
situation reveal the need for advancement 
along three lines (a) extension in the geo- 
graphical field (2) emphasis on high standards 
in book selection (c) training of children’s 
librarians. 


(a) The report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension, to which reference has 
already been made, emphasizes the need for 
extension of library privileges to nearly half 
the population of the United States and Can- 
ada and improvement in service at all estab- 
lished points, the ideal being universal library 
service. This includes work with children 
which, in many new districts, proves an open- 
ing wedge. 

In connection with racial groups is it not 
important that we should consider the exten- 
sion of the children’s library idea as a means 
toward forwarding mutual understanding and 
peace among nations? The American chil- 
dren’s library has already played a part in 
France and Belgium, and its standards and 
ideals have penetrated into Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Mexico and other countries. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1923, I visited the five li- 
braries which had been established by the 
American Committee For Devastated France. 
While these are popular libraries intended for 
all the people as happens in public libraries 
in our own country, many of the earliest pa- 
trons were children. The manner in which 
the French children so quickly adapted them- 
selves to a new library situation was very 
enlightening to a children’s librarian long fa- 
miliar with American conditions. The only 
noticeable difference between the attitudes of 
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the French children and our own in a similar 
situation was due to an inherent racial in- 
stinct which is provided for in the organiza- 
tion of the modern children’s library—the 
French children being more individualistic, 
were inclined to sit alone, and to read alone, 
but their expressed interests and their pos- 
tures were identical to those of our children, 
which indicates that our American methods 
are adjusted to child life and not merely to 
one national group. 


(b) With regard to improvements in 
standards in book selection, the studies which 
have been made of the status of reading in 
American adult life, indicate the need of stim- 
ulating reading for personal advancement, for 
civic enlightenment and for wholesome use of 
leisure time. Adults are reading chiefly for 
recreational purposes and it has been strongly 
hinted that some of this tendency may be 
due to wrong emphasis in children’s libraries. 
Since the restriction of immigration, the adult 
education problem in America can more fre- 
quently be referred back to pre-adult training 
and rightfully so. 


Because the manner in which children use 
a public library does not lend itself easily to 
laboratory methods, the scientific experiments 
which have so far been made have been car- 
ried on with classroom or school library 
groups. With regard to these Dr. Gray’ re- 
ports as follows: “Almost one hundred in- 
vestigations have been made in this country 
of the reading interests of children of ele- 
mentary and secondary school age. They are 
concerned with a wide variety of topics, such 
as the amount of independent reading among 
children, children’s preferences, the qualities 
or elements that determine interest, and fac- 
tors that influence children’s preferences. 


“The results of practically all studies that 
have been made show that the percentage of 
children who read books of their own accord 
increases rapidly in the primary and middle 
grades and approximates 100 per cent in the 
junior high school. 


“Two tendencies are observed among senior 
high school pupils. In some schools wide 
reading continues among practically all pupils. 
In other schools, the percentage of pupils who 





‘Quoted and adapted from Gray, W. S. Report 
on Reading Habits to A. L. A. Committee on Read- 
ing Habits, May, 1928. (Manuscript.) 
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read decreases and the average amount read 
by those who do read is noticeably less. This 
decrease in the amount read is attributed to 
distractions and the increasing demands made 
on the time of young people, and to the 
greater prominence of other interests.” 

From the children’s librarian’s point of 
view the studies which have been made should 
go farther and include a closer analysis of 
the quality of books to which the children 
have access and the amount and quality of 
reading guidance afforded them both within 
and without the classroom. This is also in 
the minds of Dean Gray and those investi- 
gators who have given the subject most 
thought. Appreciation of the children’s libra- 
rian’s influence is growing among the clear- 
minded schoolmen who are conducting the 
most careful experiments, but they do not yet 
give her credit for understanding child psy- 
chology or modern educational methods. As 
a result they have sought her advice on two 
points only —subject content of books and 
their literary quality —and have disregarded 
her observations and opinions on the whys and 
wherefores of reading. 


The above is not intended as adverse crit- 
icism of either investigator or children’s li- 
brarian. The point I wish to make is that 
until some laboratory experiments are brought 
to bear on the influence of the public library 
children’s room on children’s reading inter- 
ests and habits there can be no secure judg- 
ment on the matter: no one can positively af- 
firm or deny anything. Schoolmen and libra- 
rians, alike, are agreed that more children 
should read, that most children should read 
more, that standards in reading should be 
raised and good reading habits brought about. 
Can we not get together and from mutual 
experience prove a body of fact from which 
both may work toward these objectives? 


Some criticism of present methods in library 
work with children is inferred in library re- 
ports, and in comments by librarians concern- 
ing the seeming lack of reading interest 
among high-school boys and girls and 
younger adults. 


Perhaps the public library needs construc- 
tively to strengthen its foundation work; per- 
haps it has trusted too far to environment and 
depended too little upon activities. To quote 
Dr. Thorndike: “A good home does not al- 
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ways make good children in the sense of do- 
ing so always and in proportion to its good- 
ree The product of the environment 
is always a result of two variables, it and the 
man’s nature.” Perhaps the public library ex- 
pects too much in the way of permanent 
results from its children’s department in pro- 
portion to the time and money expended upon 
it. These are wholesome, thought-provoking 
questions. In facing them children’s libra- 
rians should be open-minded but not too hum- 
ble because the chief responsibility goes back 
to the administration behind them. 


(c) This brings us to our third point: the 
training of children’s librarians. Obviously, a 
larger number of intelligent, resourceful, well- 
trained children’s librarians is needed both for 
actual library service among children and for 
scholarly investigation within the more con- 
fined educational field. 

The President of the American Library As- 
sociation said to me when discussing the sub- 
ject of this paper: “Why is it that I know 
fewer children’s librarians now than ten years 
ago?’ My answer was that numbers had not 
been greatly increased, also that more chil- 
dren’s librarians were working in positions 
under different titles, and that many have been 
attracted to other lines of work. 

It has been found that the training given 
children’s librarians in social and adminis- 
trative phases of work with children is val- 
uable in adult lines of public library work 
and, as has been indicated earlier in this 
paper, they have also been drawn into the 
commercial world. 

Mr. Telford's paper on SALVAGING THE 
SPECIALIST given at the Toronto meeting last 
year stated the situation with reference to 
specialists. He gives three reasons why they 
frequently change positions, as follows: 

1. “Attitude of mind’; applied to children’s 
librarians, there is very little professional 
prestige in their position which fact has its 
influence after they have gained an appre- 
ciable amount of experience or have reached 
a certain age. 

2. “Lack of opportunity to develop his spe- 
cialty.”. Mr. Telford says: “The very traits 
that make a person desire to be a specialist 
cause him to set great store by the oppor- 
tunity to work in and extend that particular 
field of knowledge.” 
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3. “Lack of financial recognition.” To quote 
Mr. Telford: “As long as the professional 
honors and the financial rewards go almost 
entirely to those holding administrative posts, 
it cannot reasonably be hoped that library spe- 
cialists will refrain, when they find themselves 
out in the cold professionally or financially. 
from trying something else.” ; 

Experience tells us that not all children’s 
librarians are intelligent, well trained and 
worthy of recognition, but if not, where lies 
the fault? In other vocations inefficient help 
is referred back to the person who engaged 
it. The standard of service given by children’s 
librarians will always average up to what ad- 
ministrators demand, respect and _ encourage 
through opportunities for professional devel- 
opment and through adequate salaries. 


The discussions during this Conference have 
emphasized extension work, adult education, 
and training, to each of which work with 
children is directly related. 

Extension of work in any district must con- 
sider the child, if he is an integral part of 
the community and he appears to be accepted 
as such. 

The adult education problem, with the 
American born at least, is very definitely 
changed in character by pre-adult work in 
libraries, because good work with children in- 
spires them to continue to seek help when 
adults, and also influences the nature of their 
requests. 

Library training is most important to prog- 
ress because all the gains and lack of gains 
here mentioned, as well as many others, can 
be traced back to the personal work of the 
children’s librarian and the point of view of 
her administrative officer, where she has oné. 
Many more excellent children’s librarians are 
needed and the call is for recruiting among 
college women, graded training with emphasis 
on advanced work, and fellowships for re- 
search. This need is being recognized by li- 
braries and by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship but not by library schools gen- 
erally. Perhaps the primary need is for more 
administrators who shall recognize the impor- 
tance and value of children’s work with refer- 
ence to adults as well as to children. Until 
this is brought about the library schools gen- 
erally will not encourage students to specialize 
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in work with children. It is these schools, 
however, which can best hasten the coming of 
this type of administrator, by emphasizing 
work with children in his training. 

It is now thirty years since children’s libra- 
rians began meeting as an organized group 
at A. L. A. annual conferences. Previous to 
that time the few librarians who were espe- 
cially interested in children and their reading, 
gathered in rocking chairs on verandas for the 
discussion of fines and similar perplexing 
problems, or to listen while Miss Hewins read 
from the Franconian stories and from other 
favorite books. If we have been following 
rocking chair methods somewhat in our ap- 
proach to the complicated problems of the 
larger organization of which we are mem- 
bers, if we have jogged along the path of 
progress when we might have traveled at a 
livelier gait, has it not been our chief duty as 
children’s librarians to show each succeeding 
group of children familiar paths rather than 


to go all the way with each? The highway 
has been very pleasant, there have been many 
bypaths to explore and the children we serve 
are constantly saying: “Why hurry?” 

But whatever our mode of travel the nature 
of the journey demands that we shall be for- 
ward looking, because the children’s library 
of today must anticipate the adult’s library of 
tomorrow. 

While we turn to the past for inspiration 
and for foundation principles, the future de- 
mands that we shall continually revise and 
adjust our ideas and opinions; that we shall 
be alert to recognize and appreciate new pat- 
terns in children’s books; that we shall wel- 
come scientific analysis of commonly accepted 
children’s library methods. 

The thirty years behind us have been 
thoughtful and observant ones, truth prevails 
and the children’s library stands firm. But it 
is a changing children’s library in an ever- 
changing world. 
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COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 
(Monday morning, May 28) 


A meeting of the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was held Monday 
morning, May 28, at 10:00 a. m., PRESIDENT 
Ropen presiding. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


In the absence of Chairman, Ernest J. 
Reece, Francis L. D. Goopricy presented the 
report of the Committee as printed in the 
June Bulletin, pages 133-134, and moved the 
adoption of the following recommendations: 

1. That the Committees on Cataloging and 
Classification be merged into one body to be 
known as the Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification, and that so far as is practicable, 
the membership be constituted each year to 
include two or more persons in whose day’s 
work actual classifying is a material part. 

2. That the Committee on Moving Pic- 
tures and the Library be charged with the 
study of library activities as they relate not 
only to moving pictures but to lantern slides, 
stereopticon reproduction, microscopic equip- 
ment, educational exhibits and museum mate- 
rial, and that the name be changed to Com- 
mittee on Visual Methods. 

3. That the Committee on Committees give 
further study to the relations between com- 
mittees and sections dealing with the same 
or similar subjects. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Harrret A. Woop, presented a brief 
statement on “What constitutes effective 
school library service,” which had been pre- 
pared by the Committee for general distribu- 
tion (School library yearbook no. 2, pages 
53-54), and moved its adoption. The motion 
was seconded. 

After some discussion, Dr. PutNAm pro- 
posed a revision of the last paragraph which 
was accepted. The statement was adopted by 
the Council in the following form: 


What Constitutes Effective School Library 
Service 


The American Library Association believes 
that a school library is an essential of the 
modern school, and that expert librarianship is 
the most important element in effective school 
library service. 


The effective school librarian is one who 
stimulates in boys and girls a wholesome curi- 
osity about books, and a desire to possess 
books; who helps to develop correct reading 
tastes, and encourages reading for pleasure 
and profit; who provides for pupils systematic 
instruction in the use of books and libraries, 
and for teachers and administrators intelligent 
professional service; who makes the library a 
center for the socialized activities of the 
school. 

Expert school librarianship presupposes pro- 
fessional preparation including college gradua- 
tion, or its equivalent, and the completion of 
(1) at least a year of work in an accredited 
library school, or (2) an accredited school 
library science curriculum of not less than 
16 semester hours. It also includes sufficient 
courses in education, or their equivalent in 
teaching experience, to provide the necessary 
educational background. 

School administrators desiring effective 
school library service will find it advantageous 
to consult with the local library or the state 
library extension agency as to the best meth- 
ods for securing it. They should provide in 
their budgets for salaries comparable to those 
paid for expert service in other departments 
of the school. They should make generous 
provision in pupil programs for the use of 
the library, and whenever possible, should 
arrange the schedule of the librarian so that 
she may give her entire time to the library, 
unhampered by other school tasks. Only so 
can the library be made a vital and active 
educational agency. 

If the demand for expert school librarian- 
ship is to be adequately met, it is evident that 
training must be provided in colleges, uni- 
versities and teachers colleges, which may 
offer special courses, as well as in the regu- 
larly accredited library schools. In establish- 
ing the curriculum it is of the greatest im- 
portance that suitable standards be required. 
It is the opinion of the American Library As- 
sociation that standards lower than those set 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship 
are not sufficient for the purpose. 


The American Library Association, 
86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Miss Woop then presented a brief statement 
on “The model high school library” (School 
library yearbook no. 2, pages 54-55), and 
moved its adoption. The motion was sec- 
onded. 


There was a suggestion that it be made to 
cover elementary schools also. Lrinpa A. 
EASTMAN moved to amend by making a pro- 
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yision for clerical and page service in the 
large school and for student assistance in the 
small school. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

An amendment to change the words “for 
books,” under the heading “Expends,” to “for 
reading matter,” was lost. Minor verbal 
changes were made and the statement was 
adopted in the following form: 


The Model High School Library Has 


A reading room near the study hall which 
has a minimum seating capacity of 10 per 
cent of the school’s enrollment. 


Conference and lecture rooms. 

A librarian’s work-room with running 
water. 

Standard equipment including adjustable 
shelving, comfortable tables and chairs, filing 
and display cases, a magazine case and bulletin 
boards. 

A book collection approximating six books 
per pupil, and providing 


Books for ready reference. 

Books correlating with classroom work, 

Books and magazines for the leisure 
hour at home and at school. 


Employs 
For the large school: 

A full-time librarian who is a college 
graduate and has completed at least one 
year in an accredited library school, and, 

A full-time professional assistant to the 
librarian for every 1,000 students. 

And clerical and page service. 


, “¥ the small school (enrollment 200 or 
ess) : 
A full-time librarian with qualifications 
as above, or 
A part-time librarian who is a college 
graduate and has completed an accredited 
library science curriculum of at least 16 
semester hours, and who divides her time 
between the school and the public library 
or between school library work and teach- 
ing, and devotes at least half of each 
school day to school library service. 
And some student assistance. 


Expends 


For books: 
A liberal sum for the initial collection. 
And subsequently, $1.00 a year per pupil 
enrolled. 
For library salaries, amounts equal to those 
paid teachers with equivalent professional 
training and experience. 


Provides 


Systematic instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. 


_An opportunity for each pupil to use the 

library for reference and general reading. 
Intelligent service to the classroom teacher. 
A center for socialized activities. 


Stimulates 
The use of the public library. 
The desire to possess books. 
Habits of independent investigation. 
Reading for pleasure and profit. 


The development of discriminating tastes 
for reading. 


Has Your School a Model Library? 


Your local library, your state library exten- 
sion agency, or The American Library Asso- 
ciation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be glad to give expert advice. 
Write for descriptive leaflets and lists of pub- 
lications, 


REQUEST TO COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


FranK P. Hitt moved that the Council re- 
quest the Committee on Resolutions to prepare 
and submit to the Association, resolutions 
which will show our appreciaton of the work 
of Epwarp D. Tweepett, who died during 
the year, and CLEMENT W. ANpreEws, who re- 
tired from active library work during the 
year. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


EXPENSES OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
On Dr. Hitu’s motion, it was 


Voted, That it is the sense of the Council 
that one-half the expenses of the members of 
the Executive Board shall be paid from the 
A. L. A. treasury if practicable, provided 
those members do not have their expenses paid 
by the institution which they represent; and 
that in the future the Finance Committee be 
asked to include this item in the budget. 


BUSINESS LIBRARY SECTION 


Henry O. SEVERANCE moved that the mo- 
tion to establish a business section, which was 
laid on the table at the Midwinter meeting, be 
taken from the table. The motion was sec- 
onded. Grorce B. UtLey, who was Chairman 
of the Council Committee appointed to make 
recommendations concerning the creation of a 
business library section, said that he was in 
favor of having this petition taken from the 
table, discussed and brought to a vote, but that 
he did not think such action should be taken 
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during this session. M.S. DupGEoN moved as 

a substitute that the petition be taken from the 

table and be made a special order of business 

for the Council at the next meeting after the 

termination of this conference. Mr. Dup- 

GEON’S motion was seconded and carried. 
The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, May 29) 


The Second Session of the Council of the 
American Library Association was held Tues- 
day evening, May 29, at 8:30 p. m., PRESIDENT 
RopEN presiding. 


PETITION FOR PERIODICALS SECTION 
The SEcRETARY presented a petition signed 
by twenty-six members of the A. L. A. asking 
for the establishment by the Council of a 
periodicals section. The PrestpEnt stated that 
it would be referred to a special committee. 


AFFILIATION OF NASHVILLE LIBRARY CLUB 

The SecreTArY read a report from the 
Committee on Affiliation of Chapters stating 
that a petition had been received from the 
Nashville, Tennessee, Library Club asking for 
affiliation with the A. L. A., that the applica- 
tion complies with the regulations of the 
A. L. A. Constitution and By-laws, and recom- 
mending that the Club be affiliated as a 
Chapter of the A. L. A. The recommenda- 
tion was approved. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER 

H. H. B. Meyer proposed Trerse Peter 
SEVENSMA, librarian of the League of Nations, 
as the first corresponding member of the 
A. L. A., and presented the following brief 
sketch of his library career: 


He was born at Sneek, Dutch Friesland, in 
1879. He attended grammar school and 
studied at the University of Amsterdam 
where, in 1905, he become a doctor of theol- 
ogy. Later he studied political sciences at the 
same University. For some time he lectured 
on Hebrew at the Rotterdam Grammar 
School, and his career as librarian began in 
1908. From that year until 1913 he worked at 
the University Library of Amsterdam and also 
at the publishing and bookselling house of 
Martinus Nijhoff, where he compiled a catalog 
of books published in Holland covering sev- 
eral centuries. In 1913 he became librarian 
of the Commercial University of Rotterdam, 
and organized the library in the new build- 
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ing. In 1916 he was appointed librarian of 
the Public Library in Amsterdam, a function 
which he has combined since 1924 with the 
librarianship of the University Library of 
Amsterdam. 

Dr. Sevensma, one of the founders of the 
Dutch Library Association and its first presj- 
dent (1912-1923), was one of the editors of 
the fourth edition of Winkler Prins’ Encyelo- 
pedia, and is the chief editor of the new 
Dutch Encyclopedia Zoeklicht (Searchlight). 

Mr. MEYER moved that Dr. Sevensma be 
nominated as a corresponding member. The 


motion was seconded and carried unanimously, 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CONGRESS, 1933 


Dr. Hitt presented the following resolu- 
tion and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The First International Congress 
of Bibliography and Librarianship will meet in 
Rome during the month of June, 1929, and 


Whereas, Succeeding Congresses will be or- 
ganized to meet at intervals of three to five 
years thereafter, and 


Whereas, An International Exposition will 
be held in Chicago in the Summer of 1933, 


Resolved, That the official representative of 
the American Library Association at the 
Congress in Rome be authorized to transmit 
an invitation to the International Committee 
on Bibliography and Librarianship to organize 
a congress in 1933 at Chicago during the 
period of the Exposition. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER 
COMMUNICATION OF MR. JOHN COTTON DANA 


In the absence of the Chairman, Ernest J. 
Reecr, Mary U. Rotrurock presented the fol- 
lowing report and moved its adoption: 


This is the report of the special committee 
appointed to consider the communication ad- 
dressed by Mr. John Cotton Dana under date 
of December 20, 1927, to the Members and 
Executive Board of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

In the judgment of the Committee the dis- 
cussion falls under three heads: 

(1) Information about Association aetivi- 
ties. The Committee believes that the mem- 
bership should be thoroughly informed as to 
what work the Association is doing, how that 
work is being done, what it is costing, and 
just how funds are being expended. To this 
end it recommends to the Council: 

(a) That there be prepared regularly a sufh- 
cient number of copies of the usual Ex- 
ecutive Board minutes, including budgets, 
salary lists and other exhibits, with the 
exception of matter necessarily given im 
confidence, for distribution to such mem- 
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bers of the Association as may apply for 
them. 

(b) That the Program Committee be asked 
to consider, from time to time and as it 
seems appropriate, the scheduling of 
statements by the heads of the major 
Association activities at sessions of the 
annual conference. 


(c) That there be a special printing in an 
early number of the Bulletin of Head- 
quarters professional (i. e. non-clerical) 
salaries, by name and position, classified 
according to activities and supplemented 
by summaries indicating total current re- 
ceipts and disbursements for each activity 
or by cross-references to the regular 
printed financial statements in which these 
summaries are included. The Commit- 
tee recommends the publication of this in- 
formation recapitulating the Association's 
activities, and the statistics of salaries be- 
ing paid to the Headquarters staff, in the 
belief that it will at this time be read with 
interest and attention. In justice to suc- 
cession of the officers, boards and com- 
mittee members, however, the fact is 
recorded in this connection that all this 
information has been available continu- 
ously for any member of the Association, 
either in the Bulletin or upon request at 
Headquarters. 


To the membership of the Association it 
recommends diligent study of all that may 
be issued in line with the above, and of the 
history and objectives of the new Associa- 
tion activities, as precedent to effective com- 
ment upon Association affairs. The efforts 
of the officers to publish facts will avail noth- 
ing without this. 

(2) The sanctions for the new activities. 
Initiation of all the new projects has been ap- 
proved directly or indirectly by the Council, 
which is the policy-determining body of the 
Association. Annual re-endorsement has been 
implied in the acceptance of the annual reports 
covering them. The Council has power at any 
moment to check or alter the policy involved 
in any project. Oversight of details must per- 
force be left to a body small enough to meet 
frequently and to feel intimate responsibility. 
The body charged with this—the Executive 
Board—is elected by the membership at large. 
Some more formal review of policies than has 
heretofore been practiced, particularly with 
reference to increased budgets, may conceiv- 
ably be desirable; if so, the Committee be- 
lieves the point to be covered by the recom- 
mendations for more liberal publication of 
figures given in the section preceding, and 
by the recommendation for a periodic study 
of Association policies given in the section 
following, of this report. 

_ (3) The merits of the projects. As bear- 
ing upon the worth and conduct of the proj- 
ects the Committee begs to direct attention 








to several points sometimes overlooked. The 
so-called major activities represent a selection, 
from undertakings for many years discussed 
and desired by members, of particular enter- 
prises which donors could be found to finance. 
Widespread approval of the ideas underlying 
them is demonstrated by the service given in 
their promotion by hundreds of the most able 
people of the profession, most of which ser- 
vice has been without remuneration and at per- 
sonal sacrifice. If the work has seemed 
costly it is because conference, travel and com- 
petent leadership have been essential. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship, 
as indicated by its charter and reports, has 
aimed to establish standards rather than to 
standardize, and to suggest, support and lead 
rather then to regiment the agencies of pro- 
fessional education. The Commission on 
Adult Education and the Library is seeking 
to make more general in application methods 
long familiar to a few pioneers. That a new 
name has come into use is an incident which 
neither adds to nor detracts from the merit 
of the movement. The Committee on Library 
Extension has taken the first steps in study- 
ing the country-wide field and its wants— 
steps which need in no way interfere with 
any program of investigation or publicity by 
other experts which a benefactor can be found 
to underwrite. The Survey volumes are prov- 
ing valuable to those who require an encyclo- 
pedia of practice; their cost of production and 
volume of sales to the present time can hardly 
be considered a measure of their value. The 
Curriculum Study is effecting a more rapid 
production of text-books, which never came 
fast enough and never can come fast enough 
with all the encouragement conceivable. It 
represents one method, of a number which 
might well be tried; and experience only can 
demonstrate its value in comparison with that 
of other methods. 

One point perhaps deserves comment, namely 
whether the several projects are worth what 
they are costing. Such a question is bound to 
arise concerning enterprises undertaken as 
first steps, with an exploratory purpose, and 
with a view to cumulative and slowly-develop- 
ing results. To recognize that regarding one 
recent project—the Survey—uncertainty has 
been expressed by some librarians and by the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, is in 
no way to question its wisdom as an experi- 
ment or to prejudge its ultimate value. The 
view of the Committee on this and related 
points is that the ideas behind the several un- 
dertakings were worth testing; that the Asso- 
ciation would have shown weakness and lack 
of vision if it had shrunk from testing them ; 
that events so far justify the experiments; 
and that no appraisal of their ultimate value 
is yet possible or to be expected. It believes 
that any investigation of results at this early 
date could yield only premature and incon- 
clusive judgments. It favors the continuance 
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of the projects, recalling again that the 
Council has accepted them, that much of the 
membership has co-operated in them, and that 
they held promise of usefulness subject to 
adequate trial. 

The Committee does believe, however, that 
provision in advance is desirable for evaluat- 
ing the projects when their results have had 
time for development and penetration. For 
this it recommends a periodic scrutiny of As- 
sociation activities within three years and not 
less frequently than every third year there- 
after, by a committee to be appointed by the 
President, such scrutiny to include as com- 
plete consideration of the effectiveness and re- 
sults of the various activities as is warranted 
and practicable, with a view to suggesting to 
the Council possible changes of policy. 


The Council and the membership should 
know that in a letter to the Committee dated 
March 2, 1928, the President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, referring to the Association’s 
special activities, wrote that “our relations 
with the American Library Association have 
been strikingly satisfactory from our point of 
view. No human machine, however, is per- 
fect and if we were asked to find flaws, we 
could doubtless do so, but you will forgive 
my saying that in my judgment, the im- 
portant thing is the high average of accom- 
plishment achieved by the Association with 
the means at its disposal.” This statement 
and the recent address of the President of the 
Carnegie Corporation, “The Carnegie Corpor- 
ation in its relation to the American Library 
Association,” make clear the opinion regarding 
its management held by the Association’s chief 
donor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ernest J. Reece, Chairman. 
Wa ter L. Brown, 
THERESA HITCHLER, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 
Mary U. RorHrock. 

The motion was seconded. Dr. Hitt read 
several paragraphs of a communication from 
Joun Cotton DANA concluding with the fol- 
lowing sentence (the quotation is from Mr. 
Dana’s letter as presented by Dr. Hitt): “I 
suggest now that the Council appoint a com- 
mittee to make a careful study, in fact to 
make a systematic study of Headquarters and 
all that is there going on.” Dr. Hur ex- 
pressed his approval of Mr. Dana’s sugges- 
tion. It was 


Voted, That the report of the Special Com- 
mittee be adopted. 

Dr. Hirt moved that the financial state- 
ments as recommended by the Committee be 
published in a specified number of the Bulletin, 
one which will be satisfactory to the Secre- 
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TARY. After some discussion, the question was 
put to a vote and lost. 
Dr. Hirt then moved 


That whenever the Council is asked to ap- 
prove a policy a detailed description of that 
policy or what the policy entails should be pre- 
sented and report should be given of the cost 
of carrying out said policy; that when the 
Council approves, the activity be carried on 
until the amount of money appropriated is 
spent and that any additional cost entailed 
should be brought up and approved before 
going on with it. 

Mr. WattTER thought it would be difficult to 
approve the cost of a policy. JosepH L. 
\HEELER suggested that financial matters be 
left to the special committees and the Execu- 
tive Board. By agreement with Dr. Hut, 
Mr. WALTER proposed the following  sub- 
stitute : 


That whenever the Council is asked to ap- 
prove a policy, a report should be given of 
the estimated cost of carrying out said policy 
and a detailed description of what that policy 
entails should be presented. 


The motion was lost. 


PROPOSAL FOR SECTION ON WORK WITH THE 
FOREIGN BORN 

Cart VitTz, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee presented the following report: 

Your Committee has given this matter some 
considerable study and has tried to get some 
representative opinion from members of the 
Association. 

The consensus of opinion of those consulted, 
all of whom are ex-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation or members familiar with its work, 
can be expressed in the words of one ex-presi- 
dent, viz.: “I am rather opposed to the creat- 
ing of new sections of A. L. A. unless they are 
absolutely necessary.” In these opinions it was 
suggested frequently that round tables to a 
large extent could accomplish the desired pur- 
poses and that their flexibility and lack of 
formal organization were in themselves an 
advantage. 

In view of this decided feeling concerning 
further organization, it seems particularly 
wise to consider very carefully the need for 
another section. 

In studying the question the Committee has 
tried to formulate for itself, at least, the re- 
quirements necessary for the establishment of 
a section, and then to determine whether 
these requirements have been met. 

Two things in the Committee’s judgment 
seem essential. First a section should be 
formed only for a kind of work which is 
distinct, and with natural outlines and 
boundaries, e. g., Cataloging or Children’s 
work. This is scarcely true of work with the 
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foreign born. This is rather only a phase, 
oftentimes a very important phase to be sure, 
of circulation work, of community service, 
extension work, or adult education. " 

Second, for successful operation, a section 
must engage the prime interest of a consider- 
able number of librarians. Perhaps no mini- 
mum figure as to the membership necessary 
can be set, yet is it too much to expect that 
a prospective section should show one hundred 
members or more with a supreme interest in 
its field of library work? 

In scanning the signatures to the petition it 
is to be noted that most of the names, more 
than three-fourths indeed, are administrative 
heads of large libraries or of state library 
commissions. All of these, to be sure, are 
interested in work with the foreign born, but 
not in the same way as the members of the 
Cataloging or Children’s sections are in these 
fields. 

The members of your Committee are united 
in recognizing the importance of work with 
the foreign born. They have been accustomed 
to seeing it play a large and valued part in the 
administration of the libraries with which they 
have been connected. They feel, however, that 
work with the foreign born is most effective 
when this group is not looked upon too ob- 
viously as a group and problem apart but 
rather when it is served as a portion of a 
varied public to all of whom the library owes 
service, and to all of whom the library tries 
to bring its services in most effective ways. 
There is an element of wisdom and safety in 
continuing to consider work with foreign 
born as a phase of general community work, 
meriting discussion and _ interchange of 
opinions, but any tendency to think of the 
foreign born as a group by themselves re- 
quiring a technique and a staff of their own 
would be disadvantageous. 

It is unfortunate that Miss Phillips, the 
chairman of the Committee initiating the peti- 
tion cannot be here in person to present argu- 
ments for favorable action, and that because 
of her illness it was not possible for her to 
send them in writing. The Committee sug- 
gests therefore that the Association defer 
action on the report until some later meeting 
of the Council. 

A motion to this effect was made, seconded 
and carried. The matter will come up for 


further consideration at a future meeting of 
the Council. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE 
Henry QO. Severance, chairman of the 
Committee quoted the following vote from 
the minutes of the Council meeting in June 
1927: 


Voted, That the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider and prepare an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Library Association making it possible for 


the Council to elect its own presiding officer 
who should serve for three years and who 
should be a member of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association; to con- 
sider the question of extending the term of 
office of the president from one to two years 
and also consider the question of having bien- 
nial meetings with regional meetings in be- 
tween. 

He called attention to the fact that the 
Committee has nothing to say as to whether 
we should have an officer of the Council who 
is not the president of the Association but 
was required to confine itself to the prepara- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution 
which would make this possible. He presented 
the following report: 

I. The following changes would be neces- 
sary: 

1. In the Constitution, Section 21, substitute 

the following for the present Section 21: 
The Chairman of the Council shall be 
elected by the Council for a period of 
three years or until his successor is 
chosen; by virtue of his office such 
Chairman shall be a member of the 
Executive Board. The Secretary of the 
Association shall act as Secretary of the 
Council. 

Section 22, line 7. Substitute the word 
“chairman” in place of the word “presi- 
dent” so the sentence will read as fol- 
lows: Other meetings may be called by 
the Chairman or shall be called unon -- 
quest of twenty members. 

2. In the By-laws, Section 14, line 8, sub- 
stitute the words, “Chairman of the 
Council” for the word “president,” so 
the sentence will read: Before such a 
petition be granted by the Council, it 
shall be referred to a special committee 
to be appointed by the “Chairman of the 
Council” which shall investigate. ... 

Section 18, line 3. Substitute the phrase 
“Chairman of the Council” for “Presi- 
dent of the Association” in lines 3 and 
5, so the Section will read: There shall 
be a standing committee of the Council 
constituting four members, the chair- 
man of which shall be the chairman of 
the Council, one member to be appointed 
each year by the chairman of the Council 
to serve for three years. ... 


II. Your Committee recommends that the 
term of office of the President of the A. L. A. 
be extended from one year to two years. 

III. Your Committee recommends that the 


policy of holding annual conferences be con- 
tinued. 


Before action was taken, the motion to ad- 
journ was made, seconded and carried. The 
report will therefore come up for further con- 
sideration at a future meeting of the Council. 
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SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


The Adult Education Round Table, which 
was held during the afternoon of May 30, 
was entirely informal. Prior to the meeting 
a list of subjects proposed for discussion was 
printed, together with a notice to the effect 
that there would be no prepared papers, and 
that full opportunity would be given for ask- 
ing and answering questions. 

M. S. Dudgeon, chairman of the Board on 
the Library and Adult Education, presided. 
Approximately 250 persons were present, and 
discussion was animated from the time the 
meeting opened until it adjourned. The 
principal subjects discussed were: 


1. Organization and administration of adult 
education services — coordination and _ special- 
ization 

How may we best correlate 

Advisory service to readers (scope and 
emphasis of service) 

Service to study groups 

Information about opportunities, and 

The activities of “outside workers” —as 
talks on books and libraries 

2. Readers’ advisory service through branch 
libraries 

3. Guidance and book service for employees 
of commercial and industrial organizations 


4. Reading with a Purpose series—critical 
comments after three years’ experience. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section was 
called to order at 8:30 p.m., May 30, by the 
Chairman, Willard P. Lewis. 


Lucy E. Fay, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, gave the following paper 
ON INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY WORK IN LAND GRANT COLLEGES. 

“What specialized knowledge in addition to 
a mastery of general library technology does 
a librarian or professional staff member of a 
land grant college need? 

“Of what type of course can an already full 
library school curriculum bear the load? 

“With these two questions in mind, I have 
attempted to discuss the subject of this paper 
as briefly as possible. 

“The one-year library schools do not now 
offer a specialized course in agricultural col- 
lege library work; and of the four two-year 
library schools—University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of California 
and Columbia University—none is at present 
offering such a special course. Three are giv- 
ing courses in college and university libraries. 
Is it necessary that a course in Agricultural 
Library Administration be given, or can the 
course in College and University Libraries as 
now offered, be so modified in content and 
method of instruction, that the student who is 
planning to work in a land grant college li- 
brary, may get the training to equip him for 


such a position? The following plan is offered 
as a suggestion to meet the needs, without the 
necessity of the library schools adding to their 
curricula as at present announced. 


“Preliminary training and _ experience. 
The student desiring to major in agricultural 
library work should have had: 

“1. In college: 


“a. Science courses. 
“b. Economic courses. 


“2. In library school—a first year basic 
course covering: 
“a. General administration. 
“b. Cataloging and classification. 
“c. Bibliography and reference. 
“d. Book selection. 


“3. Experience: at least one year in an 
agricultural college library. 

“Second Year Library School. For the 
second year’s work the student’s program 
might well be made up from a selection of 
courses in: advanced reference and_bibliog- 
raphy, advanced classification, history of print- 
ing, college and university libraries, and re- 
search methods under the library school 
faculty; with suitable offerings, from other 
graduate schools, in such subjects as the his- 
tory of agriculture, land economics, rural life 
problems, or cooperative marketing. 

“The major course should be the one on 
college and university libraries. The course 
in research methods should be required and 
necessary additional units chosen from the 
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other courses suggested or from such helpful 
courses Offered in the particular university 
the student may attend. 


“College and University Libraries Course. 


The topics covered in this major course are 
as follows: 


“First Semester: 

“Types of American colleges and universities. 
“Sources of information for the study of 

individual institutions. 

“Institutional study report. 

“The library in the university and college. 
“Functions: lecture and discussions. 
“Finances and the budget. 

“Sources of information for a study. 
“Annual budget planned for a particular 
type of library. 

“Library committees. 

“Librarian and staff: lecture and discus- 
sion; appointment; qualifications ; 
academic status; tenure of office; 
duties; professional obligations; in- 
stitutional ethics. 

“Organization of the library; central and 
departmental. 

“Acquisition of material. 
“Book fund. 
“Periodical fund. 
“Apportionment. 
“Selection routine. 
“Purchasing. 
“Exchanges and gifts. 

“Classification and _ cataloging: 
problems. 

“Reading room problems. 

“Reserve books. 

“Service to students: 

“Courses for Freshmen on the Use of 

the Library. 

“Courses for Senior and Graduate stu- 

dents in Bibliography. 

“Cultural reading. 

“Service to the faculty. 

“Service to others: experiment station 
staff, etc. 

“Interlibrary loans. 

“University library extension: agricultural 
library extension. 

“Buildings. 

“Statistics and annual report. 

“The library as described in the college 
catalog. 

“Second Semester : 


“This course continues the second semester 
with a study of book and periodical collec- 
tions: types of material, etc. 

“Methods of Instruction: 

“With a group of ten students, certainly not 
over twelve, taking this course, three or four 
may be specializing in agricultural library 
work, a like number in teachers college library 
work, and the rest in general college library 
work, The instruction will be varied: lectures, 
individual and group reports, and class discus- 
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sions of basic problems applicable to each type 
of library. The agricultural library student 
will make an institutional study of a land 
grant college that will acquaint him with the 
book sources necessary to making such a 
study. In the course of his investigations he 
will become acquainted with the history of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and its 
relation to the land grant college; with the 
organization of the agricultural experiment 
stations; with the state board of agriculture 
and its relations to the college of agriculture. 

“In the study of library organization, the 
student must learn how the land grant college 
libraries were developed and the variant 
types of organization now existent. This 
method followed through the whole course 
will show the student wherein land grant 
college library problems differ from the prob- 
lems of other types of college libraries. 

“For the second semester, the time is de- 
voted to the study of building collections of 
books and periodicals and other printed 
sources. The student examines the catalogs 
of typical land grant colleges, considers the 
curriculum and courses of instruction and 
works out problems covering all classes of 
books and periodicals that ought to be avail- 
able for giving such courses. This intensive 
consideration of the essential periodicals, 
learned society publications, agricultural bulle- 
tins—federal, state and foreign—will give the 
potential agricultural college librarian a 
familiarity with the special literature he will 
need to know, and, if he has had his year’s 
experience already in using it, he will be all 
the better able to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of it. 

“The Research Methods Course might well 
include practice in abstracting, in gathering 
material, and planning and completing the in- 
vestigations of a subject for the master’s 
essay. This would offer the agricultural col- 
lege librarian particularly useful training. 


“Suggested Program of Courses: 
“First Semester 


Units 
“College and university libraries........ 
“RESCRNCH MMOTRDUE ix. ssn 000s s0dcesst0ss 4 
“Reference and bibliography or classifi- 
CONN ssi es Seen RRR ee ewoeee 2 
12 
“Courses in other schools................ 3 
15 
“Second Semester 
“College and university libraries......... 6 
go” rrr 4 
“Reference and bibliography or history of 
ee eee peer ore ep 2 
12 
“Courses in other schools...............- 3 
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“For adequate training, is there a shorter 
cut available to the agricultural college libra- 
rian? Not in my opinion, and yet, the pro- 
gram I have suggested calls for three years 
of preparation in addition to a B.A. degree, 
two library school years and one year of 
experience. Can the land grant college libra- 
ries pay the salaries and offer the faculty rank 
that will justify the expense of this adequate 
training ?” 

The next paper on GETTING READY FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN A LAND GRANT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
was presented by James A. McMillen, Louis- 
iana State University Library, Baton Rouge. 

“Having been originally asked to speak on 
research in a land grant university library I 
suggested that a more suitable title is the one 
you see printed on the program: ‘Getting 
Ready for Research in a Land Grant Univer- 
sity Library.’ To that end we are devoting 
much of our energy while most of our re- 
sources are still required to meet the needs 
of the undergraduate departments of our insti- 
tutions. This, therefore, is not written from 
the standpoint of the few large institutions 
which have great libraries and which have 
become known for their facilities for graduate 
study as well as for the scholars they have 
produced. Rather it is a study of the prob- 
lem of the smaller institution located in those 
states where education has but recently re- 
ceived the financial support commensurate 
with its great tasks. 


“A glance at the location of our land grant 
institutions shows that in eighteen states the 
agricultural college is located elsewhere than 
at the state university or state college. This 
means that in just so many states is there a 
division of state funds devoted to higher edu- 
cation among two or more institutions of 
higher rank. Consequently, one cannot expect 
to find huge or even large libraries developed 
under such financial limitations. The states 
but recently developed have not yet had suffi- 
cient time except to lay foundations for future 
growth, -and even some of the older states 
have but recently established their agricultural 
colleges. An example of the latter is the 
University of Florida which was founded in 
1907. 


“The libraries of six of our land grant col- 
leges are very well equipped and for many 
years we have looked to Cornell, Ohio State, 
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Wisconsin, Illinois, California, and Minnesota 
as centers for agricultural research as well as 
for graduate study in many other lines. Others 
such as Nebraska, Missouri, and Iowa State 
College are now experiencing great growth 
and development. 

“When one realizes that there are but six 
libraries possessing over 300,000 volumes and 
that only eighteen can lay claim to libraries 
of over 100,000 volumes, he gets some idea of 
the difficulties of the research worker in most 
of the land grant colleges. 

“In some cases in the South appropriations 
have been doubled within the last academic 
year. Such evidences of interest in the de- 
velopment of their book collections lead us to 
inquire into the problem of future growth. 
Almost all of these institutions have been 
expanded to meet the greater demand on the 
part of America’s youth for education and 
this expansion of a material sort has caused 
the erection of elaborate buildings — class- 
rooms, laboratories, stadiums, and _ libraries. 
The laboratories are equipped with the most 
modern devices and, likewise, the library 
buildings are being built with a view to the 
development in these institutions of a book 
collection that will be a powerful aid to the 
study and research for which the laboratories 
have been built and equipped. 

“A library that has been neglected so long 
that it has become almost a hindrance rather 
than a help is not unknown to many of us. 
Too often it has accumulated through the 
years and bears evidence of too great depend- 
ence being placed upon two sources—govern- 
ment documents and gifts. While documents 
may be termed indispensable and gifts are 
always welcome, any library which depends 
too largely upon them is developing along no 
set policy and in a most haphazard fashion. 
It is as impossible to keep a good library 
without adequate financial support as it is to 
retain a good faculty on a poor salary scale. 

“When, in addition to providing for present 
needs and future use the library must make 
up for the neglect of the past, then the prob- 
lem becomes so complicated and costly that 
it can only be solved by ‘deficiency’ appropria- 
tions both for books and the trained people 
needed to organize them for modern university 
use. 


“This neglect of the past resulted in the 
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accumulation of a lot of unused and unusable 
material and the unnecessary duplication of 
both. The elimination of duplicates and the 
discarding of material not suited to the char- 
acter of the collection to be made is therefore 
the first step. 

“The next problem that confronts the or- 
ganizer of such neglected libraries is that of 
binding and the filling in of broken sets of 
periodicals. Often an entire volume or an entire 
run of volumes must be purchased to make 
up for the loss of one number whose original 
cost did not exceed fifty cents. As the sciences 
depend chiefly upon their journals for a rec- 
ord of past researches it is necessary that files 
be available so that the scientist may inform 
himself of what has been done before. It is 
the business of the library to attempt to have 
available this necessary literature, or, if it is 
extremely rare and practically unobtainable, 
to be able to inform the scientist where he 
may borrow the volume wanted. Likewise, all 
sets should be bound to date and future vol- 
umes dispatched to the bindery soon after 
they are completed. Faculty as well as libra- 
rians are now convinced of the necessity of 
this policy for journals are too expensive to 
be lost through failure to bind. It is better to 
subscribe to fewer journals that you bind than 
to take many and bind but a few. 


“It might be argued that the program out- 
lined is impossible of achievement at many 
places because of lack of finances. I agree 
that it cannot be done at once, but I restate 
the necessity for its being done if the library 
is to fill the place it ought to occupy. A 
stated sum should be set aside each year for 
the purpose of filling in such gaps in periodical 
sets and this should be in addition to the sum 
appropriated for the ‘increase of the library.’ 
This additional sum could also be used in the 
acquisition of such sets as may be acquired 
to increase the supply of research material. 


“Before the library can venture on any ex- 
tensive program of purchase it must be sup- 
plied with the indispensable bibliographic 
tools. Purchases should be made so as to 
equip the library for research in certain re- 
stricted fields which are recognized as the 
special subjects of the university’s interest. 
In Louisiana, for instance, where our Audu- 
bon Sugar School is unique we have reason 
for trying to acquire the rather extensive 





literature on sugar cane, sugar beets, and 
their manufacture into the sugar of com- 
merce. But I see no reason why the Univer- 
sity of Maine, for instance, should choose to 
collect in this same field. Similarly, we could 
well specialize on rice, cotton, pecans, and 
other Louisiana crops. No library, even in 
agriculture, with the one possible exception of 
the Library of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, can acquire much other than 
the chief journals bearing on the subsidiary 
sciences and the specialized journals necessary 
for the proper conduct of researches by its 
own staff. Specialization is as much of a 
necessity with institutions as with men. Each 
library should try to be fairly complete in 
the few specialties emphasized by the institu- 
tion. This, of course, also implies the col- 
lection of material touching on the history of 
its own state. 


“A realization of the needs and requirements 
must precede the adoption of a policy and 
program of growth and development. This 
conception of what should be done must be 
so clear to the librarian that the faculty and 
the president, and through them the board of 
control, can be won over to the adoption of a 
program and the granting of funds necessary 
to make it real. In presenting such a plan 
for development any librarian must realize 
that to double or triple the funds for book 
purchase must entail necessary additions to 
the sums set aside for salaries of the trained 
staff, whose business it is to organize and to 
make available to the users of the library this 
mass of material. A building suited to its 
proper storage and many varieties of uses is 
also an item that should not be overlooked 
but whose necessity is more easily demon- 
strated than either of the other two factors.” 


The land grant college survey, library sec- 
tion was discussed by Charles H. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library. The report of 
the Committee on Future Activities of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section was accepted. 
The report of Mary G. Lacy, chairman, 
Committee on Cooperative Bibliographic Aid 
was read by the Secretary. 

Officers elected were Mary E. Baker, Li- 
brary, University of Tennessee, chairman and 
Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Libraries, secretary. 

Cora Mirtimore, Secretary. 
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ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The fifth annual meeting of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table was held Friday morning, 
June 1. One hundred were present. The 
chairman, Gladys Caldwell, presided. Gretta 
Smith served as secretary in the absence of 
Annie Calhoun. 

To allow time for discussion three papers 
only were given. 


MOVING PICTURES—ART IN RURAL 
CALIFORNIA* 
By Mitton J. Fercuson, 
California State Library 


(Read by Mrs. J. Wells Smith, trustee, 
Los Angeles Public Library) 

What I have to say to you, in the limits of 
this brief paper, relates entirely to experiences 
in my own state. When the libraries of Cali- 
fornia entered upon their program of develop- 
ment they early found demand for other and 
more varied things than books. The first call 
probably came from study clubs, wholly or 
largely made up of women interested in pic- 
torial arts. They wanted to visualize great 
masterpieces with the assistance of reproduc- 
tions somewhat larger and more accurate than 
are usually to be found in books. 


The State Library felt that here was a 
branch of service which it might profitably 
enter upon; and bought a considerable col- 
lection of colored reproductions of great 
paintings. You will understand the kind and 
quality of our acquisitions when I tell you 
that the Berlin Photographic goods and the 
Medici prints are representative of the lot. 
It is a very simple thing to acquire pictures; 
the rub comes with the use of them. If they 
could be handled by one person, put upon the 
walls of a central building and thus viewed 
by thousands the wear and tear would be 
negligible; they would last forever. In such 
case, however, they would not be moving pic- 
tures, and would little serve people living at a 
distance. Frames with protecting glass would 
best preserve the prints, but are too easily 
broken to permit of shipment and too expen- 
sive to justify purchase locally. The method 
we finally adopted was to mat the pictures 
with tar board faced with buckram. Thus 
arranged the surface of the picture is reason- 


* Abstract. 


ably protected from contact with another in 
shipment, and is ready to be exhibited imme- 
diately upon unpacking. A_ twenty-six-page 
list of these prints, listing artist and subject 
in brief form, may be found in the January 
1923 number of News Notes of California 
Libraries. 


The acquisition of pictures, even good ones, 
is not such a difficult or such an expensive 
task. But it would profit us little to gather 
such a collection and depend upon the casual 
club to make use of it. Here as in practically 
all the work we do from the State Library 
we rely upon our local representatives, the 
public and county librarians, to make the con- 
tact with the ultimate consumer. 


It is not necessary for a special organiza- 
tion to be formed in order to carry on art 
study. Some of the most successful meetings 
are those devoted by clubs of general interest 
to art consideration. Some of the parent- 
teacher association groups devote an annual 
meeting to this subject, but keep the theme 
alive by five minute talks thereon at each 
meeting. 

I would not have you believe that this ser- 
vice is wholly or in large part carried on with 
the material received from Sacramento. In 
common with the practices of libraries else- 
where ours, little and big, have long been 
gathering together pictures of all sorts which 
will make more colorful what they offer. 
Many of our schools, especially those in small 
towns, and the country, are identified with 
county libraries. Children like to have pic- 
tures to look at; but if the same print, good 
though it be, hang on the wall indefinitely 
that familiarity, which makes it as if it were 
not, results, and no benefit derives. Monotony 
is avoided by providing the school with frames 
through which the pictures may move, if not 
with the speed of the silver strip then rapidly 
enough to keep the mind awake. 


We hear much these days about adult edu- 
cation. I can think of no subject in which 
greater chances of success are possible than 
in the field of art. The librarian of Solano 
County sent me a list of the subjects which 
a woman’s club pursued during a year under 
her chairmanship. Architecture, sculpture, and 
painting were covered, hastily, sketchily, no 
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doubt; but these cultural fields were thrown 
open to the members and will be cultivated 
more carefully as the years go by. It is prob- 
able that without the “moving pictures” to 
make more real and vivid the themes dis- 
cussed membership and interest would wane. 

Before I close I want to mention one or two 
other influences which help keep this interest 
alive. California is no better—and no worse— 
than many another in the matter of artists’ 
clubs. Some of them have had considerable 
influence upon their professional membership 
as well as upon the people at large. Among 
these organizations I make special mention of 
the California Society of Etchers with its 
exhibits in San Francisco, and the Print 
Makers Society of California with its shows 
in Los Angeles and its traveling exhibits 
reaching every corner of the state. 

One more word and this moving picture 
story may come to the inevitable fade-out. 
The State Library of California is soon to 
occupy a very fine house long in the process 
of building. In that building is a large and 
beautiful prints room, fully equipped for both 
the safe storage of prints and also their exhi- 
bition under most fitting conditions. This col- 
lection has been made quietly and persistently 
during the past ten years. It has as a backbone 
the work of the graphic artists from the day 
of Durer to the present moment. With this 
skeleton framework erected we have picked, 
to the best of our judgments and within the 
limits of our funds, some of the best offerings 
of the day. But all the while special thought 
has been given to the acquisition of the work 
of western artists. 


THEIR MONEY’S WORTH—BOOKS 
FOR THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST* 
By ANTOINETTE Dovucras, St. Louis Public 
Library 
The art department is concerned with the 
daily use of a special class of the public, and 
with the occasional use of the general public. 
I am concerned only with those people who 
are actively engaged, professionally, in art 

work of a commercial nature. 

It is of some twenty books all published 
within the last few years, which have been 
actually useful to the commercial artist in 
St. Louis, (books about which he has seen 
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fit to express his sentiments), that I wish to 
speak. 

My list falls into three general groups, 
design, costume, decoration, and two or three 
so general as not to be in any particular 
class. In a more or less subtle way some 
books like some people, have a personality or 
a bearing which commands attention. The 
books I shall speak of have that quality. 

To begin with the group on design. A book 
by Wilkins, Research design in Nature, pub- 
lished by the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the School of the Art Institute, at 
twenty-five dollars has two hundred plates, 
of which only a very few are in color. Here 
are animals, birds, sea life, insects, and the 
anatomy of insects, shells and fish, leaf forms, 
historic ornament. 


Katherine M. Ball's Decorative motives in 
Oriental art has chapters on individual ani- 
mals and birds, giving the significance of each 
in oriental art, and interpreting the symbolism 
attached to them. 


Gli stili, by Ferrari is to be complete in 
several volumes, only two of which have so 
far been published. The styles in form and 
color, drawn from ancient and modern times 
and from all countries, is a free translation 
of the full title. 


The Dekorative Vorbilder resumed publica- 
tion about two years ago and is coming out 
four numbers to the year, each number con- 
taining twenty color plates. The quality of 
the color reproduction could not be surpassed, 
and the range of subject is wide. There are 
plates of historic and modern ornament, wall 
decoration, porcelains of all times and coun- 
tries, designs for painted and intarsia furni- 
ture, silks, tapestry, rugs, embroideries and 
wallpaper. 


Last in this group are the various collec- 
tions of French publications, in loose leaf 
form, giving in the brightest of bright colors, 
modern motives used in dress fabrics, uphol- 
stery, wallpapers, draperies and lamp shades. 
The collection by Benedictus is, I understand, 
out of print. The others, Kaleidoscope by 
Verneuil, confined to abstract ornament, 
Formes et couleurs by Thomas, Suggestions, 
by Seguy, cost in the neighborhood of twenty 
dollars. Then, for less than ten dollars are 
other collections, of fewer plates but still most 
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useful—/Jdées by Camus and Darcy, and one 
of ocean fantasies by Raskin. 


There are two recent inexpensive costume 
books which ought to be, if they are not 
already, on the shelves of every library and 
branch library whatever the size. Frances H. 
Haire’s The folk costume book costs five 
dollars. There are twenty-two color plates, 
and useful description of the costume of as 
many different European nations. The other 
is by Lester, entitled Historic costume, pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press at two and 
one-half dollars. This ranges from the begin- 
nings of costume to 1920 America. There are 
no color plates but the illustrations are accom- 
panied by color notations based on the Munsell 
system and are so drawn that people find a 
simple presentation of the practical informa- 
tion they need. 


In a different class are the Giafferi costume 
set, costing about thirty dollars a volume and 
consisting of four volumes, The first one 
was a History of feminine costume in France 
from 1037-1870. Then came A history of 
French masculine costume from Gallo-Roman 
times to the Second Empire, and a two volume 
History of feminine costume of the world. 
The volumes have ten parts each and ten 
color plates to each part. As each part has a 
cover in color there are really 110 plates to 
each volume. Their real usefulness lies in 
the detail and accessory given in abundance. 
Not only is the costume shown but the head 
dress, the coiffure, the footwear, neckwear, 
the jewelry, and other detail. 


Considering that dealers in European books 
have for several years been tempting us with 
books on modernist art, we were fortunately 
pretty well prepared when suddenly the storm 
over modernist decoration, which had slowly 
been brewing, broke out in shop window, mag- 
azine illustration, poster, furniture, and tex- 
tiles. The St. Louis Public Library has just 
printed a short bibliography on modernist art 
which we would be glad to send to anyone 
who is interested. This list includes various 
publications of the Paris Exposition of Deco- 
rative Art, German publications, books on 
ironware, lighting fixtures, glass and so forth. 


For practical purposes I recommend three 
books: L’art decoratif francais 1918-1925, a 
folio volume of hundreds of illustrations, (a 
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few in color) originally appearing in the 
periodical Art et Decoration. 

For color (really very necessary where 
modernist art is concerned) there is a port- 
folio issued by Morance, at ten dollars, con- 
sisting of plates mostly in full color, of 
various types of rooms by leading exponents 
of the movement. For the greatest usefulness 
I believe I should recommend Harmonies 
interieurs de Ruhlmann by Jean Badovici. 


For text on this subject there is the ex- 
tremely interesting book by Edwin Avery 
Park, of the faculty of the Architectural 
School of Yale University, entitled New back- 
grounds for a new age, with a wealth of 
illustration and a fascinating text in which he 
gives the modernist situation as regards 
America, and names the individuals in this 
country identified with the movement. This 
volume was published in 1927 by Harcourt 
Brace and Howe for five dollars. 


A few odd titles are beloved of the art 
department and useful in any general library. 
First are the Annuals of advertising art, pub- 
lished by the Art Directors Club in New 
York. Six volumes have appeared, the first 
ones costing five dollars, later ones six. There 
is no text. The bulk of the book is made up 
of advertising illustrations and gives the work 
of the best people doing commercial art work 
today. 


Another of our special pets is Artemas 
Ward’s, Encyclopedia of Food. Commercial 
people are eternally needing pictures of grains, 
of different sorts of plants, of foods and the 
way they grow—and the plates in this volume 
seem always to satisfy. 


In the same class of repeated calls are ani- 
mals and birds, and I know of no more valu- 
able books than the inexpensive ones pub- 
lished by the National Geographic Society. 
There are three of these which we use time 
after time—Wild animals of North America, 
The book of birds and the Book of dogs. 


Lastly, among particularly useful books | 
want to raise my voice for the series of Pic- 
turesque books. These volumes of sepia re- 
productions sell at seven dollars and fifty cents 
apiece. There are volumes on America, Spain, 
China, Mexico, Germany, Greece, North Af- 
rica and other countries, and in them is mate- 
rial for many classes of people—architects, 
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designers, theater people, and commercial art- 
ists seeking backgrounds. 


FREE MUSIC-THE WORK OF THE 
MUSIC SECTION OF THE BOS- 
TON PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Ricnarp G. Appet, Boston Public Library 


(Paper read by Golda Thompson, Los 
Angeles Public Library.) 

Hardly had the Boston Public Library 
opened its doors on Boylston Street in 1858 
when a significant step was taken towards 
developing a musical section. The initial move 
was made by a man whose name has since 
brought great distinction to America,—Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer. 

It was on a trip to Europe that Thayer 
learned that the collection of Baron de Kon- 
delka, an Austrian officer, was available for 
purchase. He brought the matter to the 
attention of the great benefactor of the 
Library, James Bates, and was authorized in 
1859 to negotiate for the purchase of the 
collection. For the sum of $750 Thayer pro- 
cured a very valuable collection of works on 
the theory of music, and music of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. 

A survey of the collection showing it to be 
deficient in orchestral scores led to the gift 
to the Library in 1894 by Mr. Allen A. Brown 
of his magnificent collection of musical scores, 
many of them containing priceless clippings 
and programs. Until his death in 1916 Mr. 
Brown was the guiding genius in the collec- 
tion of additions and in the general upkeep 
of the collection. 

He used all his ability and a great part of 
his fortune in keeping the collection up to 
date, adding to it constantly. He went to 
many concerts and used great resourcefulness 
in securing programs of all concerts in Bos- 
ton. A born collector, he was indefatigable as 
an indexer and copyist. From the single parts 
he frequently made a full score. Rarely has 
a gift consisted so much of the donor’s own 
workmanship, supervision, and character. 

In the fall of 1922 an itinerant Russian 
Grand Opera Company was announced to ap- 
pear in Boston with an exotic repertory which 
would afford a fine opportunity to become 
acquainted with Russian music if properly 
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approached. Accordingly with the director's 
cooperation, a course of lectures was arranged 
to cover the repertory. So successful was 
the undertaking that University Extension has 
perpetuated the custom of operatic lectures. 

Brief reading lists were compiled on the 
following subjects:—“The Symphony Con- 
cert,” “The Opera,” “The Appreciation of 
Music,” “Musical Biography and Reminis- 
cence,” “Old Fashioned Songs,” “Stories of 
the Opera and the Dance.” 

One of the musical events of 1924 was the 
production of Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring” 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A young 
English composer who had made a special 
study of the work was making constant use 
of the Library and it was suggested to him 
to give an exposition of this epoch-making 
work. He was induced to invest in an expen- 
sive set of music rolls, to cable for them at 
his own expense—we having no funds avail- 
able—and to give a free public lecture. It is 
needless to say that the lecture hall was 
crowded and it was difficult to empty it by 
closing time. 

Of all the educational institutions in and 
about Boston the Library seemed to be the 
logical place to inaugurate a course in appre- 
ciation of symphonic music. When the pro- 
posal was made to print a program and 
bibliography each week we did not realize 
the amount of labor involved. It meant cor- 
relating all the editions of each work. One 
of the benefits derived was that a weekly 
survey uncovered many a reduction concealed 
under some unrecognized title or collection. 

These lectures were responsible for the be- 
ginning of a collection of phonograph records 
presented by the leading recording companies 
in recognition of our efforts to promote an 
understanding of symphonic music. 

By far the most important event of 1924 
was a gift of $5000 from Mrs. Isabella Stuart 
Gardner for a fund in memory of the famous 
Boston musician, B. J. Lang. 

In 1925 the Sunday lecture course included 
lectures on “The Music of the Bible” with 
illustrations on modern reproductions of old 
instruments; on Pfitzner’s opera “Palestrina,” 
and on Brahms’ “Requiem” on the occasion 
of its performance by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Harvard University Glee 
Club. 
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This year was also marked by the gift of a 
series of public chamber concerts donated 
to the Library by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. The series by the Lenox String 
Quartet was so well received that it led to 
successive series in ensuing years. The gift 
of a Viva-tonal phonograph machine by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company was matched 
by the gift of an Electrola by the Victor 
Talking Machine, giving us an adequate in- 
strument for use in our lecture hall for the 
study of the master-works at our lectures and 
concerts. 

The year 1928 has seen concerts by The 
Hart House Quartet, by the New York String 
Quartet and by the famous Rose Quartet of 
Vienna. Among the lecturers were Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the distinguished English conductor 
and impresario, and Daniel Gregory Mason. 

A discussion of the projects undertaken at 
last year’s meeting followed the reading of 
the papers. Antoinette Douglas, chairman of 
the proposed Costume Index Committee, 


CATALOG 


The Catalog Section held three sessions: a 
general session, a round table for catalogers 
in small libraries, and a round table on classi- 
fication for large libraries. 


General Session 

This meeting was held on Tuesday evening 
at 8:30 p.m., the chairman, Minnie E. Sears, 
H. W. Wilson Company and Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, presiding. 

The reading of minutes by the Secretary was 
omitted. The report of the Committee on the 
Formation of Regional Groups, in the absence 
of its chairman, was read by the Secretary. 

“During the year 1927-28 the Committee 
has had several changes in its personnel. Mrs. 
Jennie T. Jennings, after three years of untir- 
ing service as Chairman, decided last fall not 
to continue in this capacity. Helen B. Sutliff 
of Leland Stanford is the newly appointed 
member to cover the territory of the South- 
west; Amy C. Moon of the St. Paul Public 
Library has taken over the field of the 
Middle West, and Winifred Barnstead of the 
Toronto Library School has been added to 
the Committee to represent Canada. 
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asked for cooperation from art librarians in 
replying to a questionnaire to be sent con- 
cerning the desirability of such an index. 
Work on an index to art periodicals, being 
considered by the Association of Museum 
Directors, was reported at a standstill, pend- 
ing a decision in regard to the support of a 
German publication which already covers the 
years 1902-1918. A letter was read from Mr. 
Julius Mattfeld, librarian, National Broad- 
casting Library, accepting the chairmanship of 
a music committee which should assist smaller 
libraries in building up and maintaining ade- 
quate music collections. 

Gladys Caldwell, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, was reelected chairman for the coming 
year and Elizabeth Steele, Detroit Public 
Library, secretary. An advisory board was 
formed: Antoinette Douglas, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, Ruth Wilcox, Cleveland Public 
Library, and Earl Browning, Peoria Public 
Library. 

GLapys CALDWELL, 
Chairman. 


SECTION 


“Only one new group has been formed— 
The Ontario Regional Group of Cataloguers, 
which was organized in June, 1927, at the 
Toronto meeting. In spite of its somewhat 
scattered membership, this has developed into 
a large and interested group. There is like- 
wise the possibility in the near future of the 
formation of a group for Western Canada. 
Marion A. Cooke, of the Providence Public 
Library has worked hard to establish a group 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, but, so far, she 
has been unable to discover a sufficiently in- 
terested cataloger to take over the leadership. 
Your Chairman has in like manner attempted 
the formation of a group for New Jersey. 
She has come to the conclusion, however, 
that New Jersey catalogers have adequate 
opportunities for meeting together either as 
members of the New York Regional Cata- 
logue Group, or at the Cataloguer’s Round 
Table held in connection with the New Jersey 
state meeting. 

“There are now sixteen groups of catalogers 
functioning actively in the United States and 
Canada. Judging from the trend of events 
during the past year, the Committee feels 
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that its work for the future will consist 
largely of fostering these groups which have 
already been established. Owing to the di- 
versity of interests and to the scattered mem- 
bership of some of these groups, their pro- 
grams of meetings have varied greatly. The 
majority, however, have devoted at least part 
of their time during the past year to the sub- 
ject of cooperation. It is fitting that they 
should have done so, since this subject has 
been under discussion by the Catalog Section 
for the past two years, and the regional group 
should, whenever possible make its interests 
the interests of the Catalog Section.” 
(Signed) Harriet D. MacPHERSON, 
Chairman. 


The report was accepted as read. Since, as 
stated, the duties of this Committee have 
largely changed, it was voted that it now be 
called the Committee on Regional Groups. 

The Nominating Committee gave the fol- 
lowing report: 

“The Nominating Committee for the A. L. A. 
Catalog Section has the honor of present- 
ing the following names: for chairman, Helen 
K. Starr, head cataloger, James J. Hill Ref- 
erence Library, St. Paul; for secretary-treas- 
urer, Grace O. Kelley, supervisor of cataloging 
and classification, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago. Miss Starr’s long experience at the 
Library of Congress before going to the Hill 
Reference Library, and Miss Kelley’s at the 
John Crerar, the two libraries whose scholarly 
work as represented by their printed cards 
has been made most widely available, should 
be particularly valuable to us now, when fur- 
ther plans for extension of cataloging service 
are much desired. They will give able direc- 
tion to the work of the Catalog Section, we 
feel sure.” 

(Signed) Epna L. Goss, Chairman, 
RutH RosHo.t, 
EstHer G. SMITH. 


This report was accepted and the officers 
declared duly elected. 

CAN THE PRINTED CATALOG OF THE BIBLIO- 
THEQUE NATIONALE BE COMPLETED IN TEN 
YEARS* was presented by C. C. Williamson, 
Columbia University Libraries. After the 
reading of this paper, it was voted that the 
Section go on record as endorsing the project 
outlined by him. W. W. Bishop, General Li- 
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brary, University of Michigan, gave an in- 
formal talk on PLANS FOR CATALOGING THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY.* 

The report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tive Cataloging, in the absence of the chair- 
man, T. F. Currier, was read by Isabella K. 
Rhodes. 

“The papers presented at the last meeting 
of the Catalog Section, and the discussions 
that followed, show clearly an insistent and 
persistent demand among catalogers and libra- 
rians for an extension of the cataloging ser- 
vice now so efficiently rendered to American 
libraries by the Library of Congress. It is 
not, however, necessary that the Library of 
Congress be itself burdened with this exten- 
sion of service. 

“Extension in cataloging service (sometimes 
miscalled ‘cooperative cataloging’) is demanded 
for at least two classes of project, the first 
of which provides for establishing union or 
universal catalogs where information about 
books may be pooled for the use of the libra- 
rian and research investigator; the second 
project considers the supplying of catalog 
cards to libraries to be used in their own 
catalogs for their own books, thus eliminating 
so far as possible the great economic waste 
whereby a number of libraries may severally 
and independently undertake the expensive 
cataloging process for a given title that should 
be done once for all at a central bureau or by 
only one of the cooperating libraries. 

“As to the first demand, that for union or 
universal catalogs, it is the sense of your 
Committee that the responsibility for these 
must be left to specialized institutions or li- 
braries, singly or in groups, or to societies in 
so far as it concerns union catalogs covering 
special fields; and that the subsidization of 
huge universal catalogs, whether at Washing- 
ton, Brussels or elsewhere, should be left to 
national, private, or corporate initiative 
through the appropriation of sums sufficient 
for the accomplishment in view; it is not, for 
the present, the province of the Catalog Sec- 
tion to assume any responsibility for this first 
demand. 

“Tt is, on the contrary, decidedly the prov- 
ince of either the A. L. A. Catalog Section 
or the A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging to 


* These two papers in full are appended to the min. 
utes. 
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make recommendations which will look. 
towards an investigation of the second aspect, 
that of extending the present Library of Con- 
gress card service whereby catalog cards are 
furnished to be used by individual libraries 
to record their own books in their several 
card catalogs. The demand for an extension 
of such service comes particularly from grow- 
ing university and reference libraries, and 
especially from those which are in or are 
coming into the class of the ‘large’ library. 
The needs of the smaller libraries of all types 
are already fairly well met by the present 
card service rendered by the Library of Con- 
gress. 


“Dr. Richardson claims that the present 
Library of Congress card service now means 
a saving to American catalog budgets of a 
million dollars annually. In spite of the wide 
scope of stock afforded by the Library of 
Congress, college and university libraries are 
nevertheless reporting that from twenty to 
seventy-five per cent of their annual acces- 
sions are not covered by Library of Congress 
titles. It is unquestionably true that the libra- 
ries so reporting are continually duplicating 
labor by cataloging each for itself titles 
which exist in duplicate in several libraries, 
and this economic waste is assumed to be so 
great that it should be the subject of serious 
consideration and investigation, not by cata- 
logers alone, but by administrators in charge 
of our library systems. For this reason your 
Committee recommends to the Catalog Section 
that resolutions be adopted whereby the Cata- 
log Section presents the situation to the 
A. L. A. Council and requests an appropria- 
tion to pay for a serious study of the situa- 
tion by a competent investigator, and that this 
person be responsible to and report to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging. 


“The investigation suggested should cover 
the whole field of the extension of cataloging 
service as now rendered to libraries by the 
Library of Congress, including the relation 
to this extension of service of the universal 
or union catalog, the extent to which we may 
be helped by foreign bibliographical under- 
takings and card printing schemes, the ques- 
tion of so-called cooperation as against a plan 
of full payment for services received, the 
relation of the Library of Congress card sec- 
tion to such extension of the work in this line 
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that it has itself so skilfully and efficiently 
carried on for some thirty years, the effect of 
varying catalog practices, the best or most 
practicable methods of card reproduction in 
so far as they apply to this investigation, the 
necessity of uniform subject headings, the 
advisability of adding D. C. and L. C. num- 
bers, the preparation of analytical titles in- 
cluding cards for monographs issued in series, 
the relative importance of card versus book 
indexes for analytics, the needs of public li- 
braries in ‘heir foreign language departments, 
also the question of financing, and any other 
lines of investigation that will lead to a final 
and authoritative report upon which official 
action may be based that will be ensured of 
success. The investigator should outline a 
practical working program. Any appropria- 
tion made should be large enough to cover 
the investigator’s salary, together with travel- 
ing expenses, secretarial help, and overhead.” 
(Signed) T. FRANKLIN CuRRIER, 
Harriet B. Prescort. 


This report was accepted as read. It was 
then moved that the Catalog Section, through 
its incoming chairman, make an appeal to the 
American Library Association for an appro- 
priation of not over $5,000 for the purpose of 
making an investigation and report, and out- 
lining a program for the extension of catalog- 
ing service to libraries using the card system, 
said report to be conducted under the general 
direction of the A. L. A. Committee on Cata- 
loging. 

This motion was carried. Since after the 
report of the Committee had been prepared, 
Mr. Milam suggested that in connection with 
such an appeal for presentation to the Execu- 
tive Board there should be an itemized state- 
ment of expenses, it was moved that the 
incoming chairman continue the present Com- 
mittee with the addition of Eliza Lamb, and 
that this Committee be asked to make a more 
detailed statement of the cost of this investi- 
gation and that the matter be then presented 
by the incoming chairman to the American 
Library Association before the midwinter 
meeting. This motion, presented by Edna 
Goss and seconded by Mary Torrence, was 
carried. 


Bertha Schneider, Ohio State University 
Library, read the following statement: 
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“It is an indispensable convenience for the 
diplomatic official, or private investigator, who 
has occasion to make use of the larger libra- 
ries the world over, to find in each library a 
complete file of the publications of the League 
of Nations, and it adds vastly to this con- 
yenience if these complete files are placed on 
the shelves in an orderly arrangement, always 
the same in the different libraries, thus facili- 
tating consultation and contributing to a uni- 
form system of references by which specific 
documents may be indicated in footnotes, 
bibliographies, and indexes. Each piece can- 
not be separately bound and composite volumes 
will be necessary. 


“Tt is therefore highly important that an 
oficial arrangement should at once be estab- 
lished by the League, covering every document 
which has been printed under its auspices up 
to the present time, and that sets of title- 
pages and contents-sheets be compiled and 
printed which will enable libraries and ar- 
chives to collate their sets and bind them in 
volumes which accord with this standard and 
oficial arrangement. It is fully as important 
that, hereafter, promptly at the end of each 
year, title-pages and contents-sheets be issued, 
covering the year’s product. 


“There is no question but this plan will 
facilitate and promote the use of the docu- 
ments and save thousands of dollars to libra- 
ries taken collectively.” 


In view of the above considerations, it was 
moved and carried that the Catalog Section 
request the Council of the American Library 
Association to make urgent representations 
to the proper authorities of the League of 
Nations to establish an official and permanent 
order of arrangement of the documents al- 
ready issued, to print title-pages and con- 
tents-sheets to facilitate binding them in com- 
posite volumes according to this official 
arrangement, and in the future at the end of 
each year to issue title-pages and contents- 
sheets for the year’s product. 


There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
Round Table for Small Libraries 


The meeting was held on Tuesday at 
2:00 p.m., Polly Fenton, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, presiding. 


Susan G. Akers, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, read a paper, CATALOGING SIMPLI- 
FIED THROUGH DROPPING THE EXCEPTIONS TO 
THE RULE, in which she emphasized uniformity 
in detail and the value of the unit card—the 
card in author fulness for all subjects and 
added entries. 


THE USE OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS BY 
SMALL LIBRARIES, by Hazel B. Warren, Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana State Library, set 
forth the difficulty of solving wisely the cata- 
log problem for the overburdened librarian 
of the small library, who is often untrained 
and has no assistant. It has been estimated 
that ninety per cent of the cards needed for 
the typical public library can be purchased. 
But what shall be done, in the many libraries 
where probably fifty per cent of the non- 
fiction is old dead material and should not be 
cataloged, and truthfully speaking, the libra- 
rian may not be able to judge which should 
be. Miss Warren expressed her belief that 
in the summer schools where training is given 
many of these librarians too much stress is 
laid on detailed cataloging and not enough on 
the meaning and value of it. The technical 
work should be simplified, more time should 
be given to instruction in what entries are 
needed and upon the choice of subject head- 
ings. With this knowledge, children’s books 
and fiction can easily be cataloged and if the 
librarian is not able to make a simple accurate 
catalog for the adult books, then Library of 
Congress cards should be ordered. Special 
instruction in the ordering and adaptation of 
the cards should be given. 


A paper entitled GUIDEPOSTS ALONG THE 
CATALOG WAY, was read by Lillian M. Guinn, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 
The route along which a book passes needs 
to be worked out scientifically, for always the 
person in charge needs to have a clear idea 
of the correlation of all records and processes 
involved. The speaker outlined how this 
could best be done, mentioning many of the 
most helpful bibliographical tools. She rec- 
ommended the use of a progress chart which 
has carefully worked out directions showing 
clearly each of the various processes from the 
inception to the end. It indicates clearly how 
each piece of work stands, and what is to be 
done next. 
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IN TOUCH WITH WASHINGTON, by Marie T. 
Brown, Carnegie Public Library, Conneaut, 
Ohio, dealt with the selection and cataloging 
of public documents. Many users of small 
libraries seek up-to-date information on sub- 
jects found in such publications. 


Round Table on Classification for Large 
Libraries 

The third session was held on Friday at 
2:00 p.m. Grace O. Kelley, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, presided. Stress was laid 
upon the technique of classification and on the 
classified catalog. Miss Kelley made the fol- 
lowing remarks. 


“Among the most important problems fac- 
ing the librarians of scholarly and research 
libraries today is that of bringing to light and 
making available for use the vast store of 
subject material which continues to be con- 
cealed and untraceable within the books; and 
this in spite of our admirable system of 
author and title and subject cataloging, and 
notwithstanding the existence of many special 
subject indexes. Our usefulness, as curators 
of library material, rests at bottom on the 
accuracy and completeness with which we 
make available the resources of our libraries. 
There is need for a more complete and ex- 
perienced treatment of the subject-matter of 
books, an estimation of this in relation to the 
different fields of knowledge to which it con- 
tributes, and a discovery and an expression in 
some form of its various subtleties and com- 
plexities. Upon the development of a work- 
able, reliable and enlightened technique for 
the classification of books depends, in part, 
the realization of this objective. 


“When the work of a classifier is done in 
connection with the dictionary catalog, his 
chief responsibility lies in assigning shelving- 
numbers for the books in order that those 
who seek the books directly on the shelves 
may find them grouped accurately; it follows 
that he is also responsible for the subject 
arrangement of the shelf-list which is used 
by the public in many libraries. 


“If, however, it is his good fortune to con- 
tribute to the production of a classified cata- 
log, together with its concomitant alphabet- 
ical subject-index, his responsibility is even 
greater. For here we have a glorified shelf- 
arrangement raised to the n-th power of 
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effectiveness in which the same book may ap- 
pear again and again in juxtaposition with 
closely related books. It is a systematic ar- 
rangement of the subject matter within the 
books. Thus, in making such an instrument, 
the assignment of the various symbols be- 
comes, not merely a handle to find a book, but 
the means per se of producing the classified 
catalog. Under the hand of a skilled classj- 
fier, the catalog becomes a vital, growing 
thing, quivering with the forces that are alive 
in the world today. Where issues are dead, 
the catalog is dead; where dormant, it sleeps; 
where interest reawakens in a_ subject, the 
catalog revives; and, most wonderful of all, 
given the stimulus of new and world chang- 
ing discoveries, the catalog receives into its 
structure evidence of it all, and stands, a 
dispenser of knowledge, ready to share its 
secrets and treasures with all who would 
avail themselves thereof. 


“Need it be emphasized that the classifier, 
to produce accurately, must be equipped with 
special knowledge and have mature judgment 
in the various fields in which he is called 
upon to classify? Reference is here made to 
close classification where the subdivisions are 
carried down to detailed, even minute, subdi- 
visions. This, of course, is very different 
from the general grouping that has been found 
sufficient for the average public library. In 
order to classify books closely and accurately, 
one must have a knowledge of the history of 
the subject, in other words, of the history of 
the development of theory and discovery in 
the specified field. The possibility of clarify- 
ing and illuminating modern areas of subject- 
matter by means of showing their relationship 
with, and their outcome from, the leading 
tendencies of the past, must prove of incal- 
culable value in the work of intelligent classi- 
fication. Such knowledge inevitably opens up 
biographical and bibliographical data as well 
as an awareness of the present status of the 
subject, which will enable the classifier to 
recognize contributions as belonging to certain 
fields of inquiry. 


“But someone may ask at this point: “Why 
is it necessary to go to such trouble to place 
a book accurately? Librarians cannot be ex- 
pected to know so much.’ In the work of 
classification, librarians hold a kind of wedge 
which, pressed hard and worked to its fullest 
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advantage, will open up to the librarian an 
ever wider gateway into the world of science 
and knowledge, increasing the area of a com- 
mon meeting-ground between the two worlds. 
The usual training of the average librarian, 
has been, in times past, diametrically opposed 
to that of the scientist and the specialist. His 
whole mental predisposition is the antithesis 
of the latter and therefore it has been difficult 
to find a common meeting ground. The libra- 
rian is usually innocent of any practical scien- 
tific research whatever. This must be changed 
if cooperation between librarian and scholar 
is to become effectual. In the work of classi- 
fication, especially, one must subject oneself 
to vigorous mental discipline if one would 
grapple with the problem of interpreting in- 
telligently modern contributions to knowledge. 
The objective is worth any amount of effort 
expended upon it. If librarians are able to 
make knowledge accurately available, then 
men and women of science and learning will 
depend upon them for that thing, and make 
use of the fruits of these efforts. 


“The work of producing a classified catalog 
is analogous to that of producing indexes in 
special fields of knowledge. Expert knowl- 
edge, without question, is required in the mak- 
ing of that splendid tool, Chemical abstracts, 
in the Psychological index, Engineering inde, 
and all the rest. Just as a psychologist could 
not be expected to produce Chemical ab- 
stracts, nor a chemist, the Psychological index, 
so an individual, untrained in special fields of 
subject-matter cannot classify books whose 
placing depends upon a competent summing up 
and interpretation of the subject. 

“Too little attention has been paid thus far 
to the specialized training of the prospective 
classifier. It is a worthy and difficult work, 
meriting the attention of the scholarly type of 
person, of the one who delights in knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. 

“As yet, no study has ever been made to 
determine the achievement value of the ordi- 
nary classifier, that is, the percentage of 
accuracy, uniformity, consistency, relevancy, 
completeness, and general usefulness that he 
ordinarily attains. Whether we should find it 
well below fifty per cent or above cannot now 
be surmised. Without question there is great 
room for improvement and an unlimited field 
for development.” 
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Rudolph Gjelsness, General Library, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, read a paper, RECLASSIFI- 
CATION: ITS PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUE. It 
must be recognized that reclassification means 
reorganization. Most large libraries wisely 
avoid the issue of complete change from one 
system to another. A compromise is usually 
arrived at, either in expansion and adaptation 
of the system already in use, or adoption of a 
new scheme for the parts of the collection in 
greatest need of revision. The decision to 
adopt a new system in toto, is usually found 
to be based on the fact that any satisfactory 
adjustment would involve reclassification of 
the entire library. Mr. Gjelsness outlined the 
problem of necessary staff and the methods 
of procedure. 


Louise Keller, Independence Bureau Library, 
Philadelphia, furnished a paper on the work 
OF THE CLASSIFICATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. Aided by the 
collection of material on library methods, 
including various systems of classifications, 
the Committee is enabled to give advice to 
many inquiries as to classification and catalog- 
ing methods best suited to special libraries. 
Its work is preeminently that of a clearing 
house, not only for special librarians, but for 
all who need the service they are able to 
provide. 


THE CLASSIFIED CATALOG, AS A TOOL FOR RE- 
SEARCH, by E, H. McClelland, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, gave his experience in the 
use of the excellent catalog of this type in 
the Technology Department at Pittsburgh. 
Today the work in both pure and industrial 
research is carried on mainly by men and 
women trained in science. Science is classi- 
fied knowledge, and the work of the scientist 
is largely classifying, observing, and inter- 
preting. Since the spirit of classification is 
inherent in scientific investigation, the research 
worker is usually accustomed to the idea and 
therefore is apt to prefer the classified catalog. 


A paper, THE EQUIPMENT AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF A CLASSIFIER, was read by Harriet 
Penfield, John Crerar Library, Chicago. She 
stressed the need for special as well as gen- 
eral knowledge with all the historical and 
bibliographical knowledge that one can build 
up. There is also a definite mental make-up 
which a good classifier is pretty sure to have. 
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Some things are obvious—the usefulness of a 
good memory, the need for critical judgment, 
the ability to observe relations. The classifier 
should not become merely encyclopedic. He 
can keep organizing and coordinating his 
knowledge and will become the better classi- 
fier the more systematized his knowledge be- 
comes. This same subject was further dis- 
cussed by Amelia Krieg, University of Iowa 
Library, Iowa City. 


The following statement by W. S. Merrill, 
Newberry Library, Chicago, will answer many 
queries in regard to the new code for classi- 
fiers. 


“The tentative collection of data for a Code 
for Classifiers, issued in a mimeographed 
edition of only two hundred copies for free 
distribution in May, 1914, is about to give 
place to a new work based upon the old one, 
but entirely rearranged and much enlarged. 
It will embody, moreover, all the decisions and 
suggestions communicated to the author, as 
well as many rules supplied by libraries which 
have compiled their rulings upon doubtful 
points of classification. Credit is given in 
the text for all such official rulings and for 


the many personal suggestions made to the 
author. 


“The new work, which will be printed, if 
present expectations are realized, is arranged 
in classified form and follows the sequence 
of divisions in the Decimal Classification. It 
may, however, be used in connection with any 
system of classification because it is concerned 
not with questions about the right sequence 
or arrangement of subjects, but with prin- 
ciples by which consistency may be maintained 
by the classifier in placing books in a system 
of classification. An alphabetical index will 
afford easy reference to any desired topic or 
ruling. 


“Although the mimeographed edition ap- 
peared fourteen years ago and has been in use 
in some library schools and by classifiers to 
a considerable extent, no similar work has 
been attempted, so far as the author is aware. 
Some of the questions of doubtful classifica- 
tion were included in the Survey of Libraries 
and the replies received from the libraries 
addressed were summarized. The rulings are 
mere statistics, however, no reasons for the 
respective decisions being given. The Code 
for Classifiers, therefore, covers an unique 
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field of library technique. It is intended for 
students of classification and for classifiers 
as a manual for easy reference in deciding 
questions of doubt in the classifying of 
books.” 


E.iza Lams, Secretary. 


APPENDIX 
CAN THE CATALOG OF THE BIBLIO. 
THEQUE NATIONALE BE COM- 
PLETED IN TEN YEARS? 
By C. C. Wirttramson, Columbia University 
Libraries 

In the philosophy of American librarianship 
it seems not to be true that what is sauce for 
the goose is also sauce for the gander. For 
the catalogs of our own libraries we have 
repudiated the printed page in favor of the 
card, but we earnestly believe that all the 
great libraries of Europe should continue to 
print in book form. Thus can we enjoy the 
advantages of the card system in our own li- 
braries and at the same time have at hand in 
convenient and economical form a full record 
of the matchless collections of the old world. 
Fortunately for us the leading library author- 
ities of Europe, up to the present time at 
least, have on the whole preferred to prepare 
their catalogs in book form. The argument 
in favor of the printed catalog was cogently 
stated by Léopold Victor Delisle, the admin- 
istrateur général of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of France from 1874 to 1905, in the 
introduction to the first volume of the Cata- 
logue Général, which appeared in 1897. 

Fortunately for my present purpose it is 
not necessary to attempt to describe the exist- 
ing system of catalogs of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. A list of the “principaux cata- 
logues” appearing in the 1926 edition of a 
Reader’s Guide to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
contains twenty-three items, certain ones of 
which represent in themselves a multiplicity of 
catalogs. First in the list, and most important, 
is the Catalogue Général, which even in its 
present uncompleted form has only one rival 
for the premier position among the great 
printed book catalogs of the world, and that 
is of course the catalog of printed books in 
the British Museum. 

After a long period of discussion as to what 
should be done to provide an adequate cata- 
log the Catalogue Général was begun in 18% 
in accordance with a plan prepared by a spe- 
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cial government commission appointed to 
study the means of publishing a catalog. 
Under this plan the catalog was to consist 
of three series. The first, and most extensive, 
was to contain all books and pamphlets by 
known authors. The second series was to 
contain all anonymous works and those issued 
by bodies corporate. Works appearing 
anonymously are to appear in this second 
series even though their authors have been 
identified and therefore included in the first 
series. The third, and least important at 
this time, was to be a series of volumes de- 
voted to special subjects. 

The first volume of the author catalog 
appeared, as I have said, in 1897. Ninety 
volumes have now been published, bringing 
the alphabet down to word LeCompte. While 
this is perhaps a little more than half way 
through the alphabet, the volume of material 
bulks larger with the lapse of time. It is 
estimated that this first series will require 
ninety-six more volumes to bring it to com- 
pletion. Each volume is octavo in size, with 
about 625 pages, double column, printed in 
legible type, the author’s surname in bold face 
capitals. 

Even in its present incomplete form the 
Catalogue Général has come to be looked upon 
as an indispensable tool in all libraries which 
have to do with French books or in which 
faculty or students are doing any kind of 
research work involving the use of French 
books. T. Franklin Currier, of the Harvard 
College Library, writes as follows in reply 
to a request for a statement of the value of 
the Catalogue in his Library: 

“In many ways it is the most useful general 
bibliographical work that we have. While we 
were printing our cards for the letters pre- 
vious to the point which it has now reached, 
my assistant constantly had a volume on her 
desk, and found it of the greatest help, not 
only for French, but for the minor languages 
of Europe, such as Hungarian. Of course, 
its vast wealth of early and renaissance liter- 
ature and of foreign works is of great im- 
portance. The work is accurate, clear and 
well arranged, and we would even go so far 
as to say that we find it fully as useful as 
the British Museum Catalogue, except, of 
course, for English books.” 

From Reba S. Cowley, the chief cataloger 
of the Princeton University Library, and 
from others we have received many specific 
reasons for considering the Catalogue Général 
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an invaluable tool for catalogers. For volum- 
inous authors, such as Dumas, Balzac, and 
Hugo, it is especially valuable for the com- 
plete and well-indexed record of the many 
editions, translations, and varying titles (See 
Vol. I, p. LXVIII-LXIX, of the Catalogue 
Général). This is true not only for the 
French but for authors in all languages, not- 
ably Greek and Latin writers, and such Ger- 
man authors as Goethe and Frederick the 
Great. References from editors or transla- 
tor’s name to the author frequently serve to 
establish an entry. References are often 
given from pseudonyms to real names. With 
the exception of Arabian, Greek, and Latin, 
entries conform more nearly to L. C. than 
do those of the British Museum. A book by 
two authors is entered under both. “We are 
constantly wanting,” says Miss Cowley, “to 
refer to volumes not yet published. Quérard 
and Lorenz are not nearly as accurate” and, 
adds Miss Prescott, of Columbia University, 
“not nearly as complete.” 

Many of the features which make the 
Catalogue valuable to the cataloging depart- 
ment are of equal importance for the refer- 
ence department or for the order department. 
The name of the publisher is given, for ex- 
ample, which is a point of superiority over 
the British Museum Catalogue. The fullness 
of collation, the contents notes, and the series 
notes are of value in dealing with bibliograph- 
ical questions. Many reprints and extracts 
from journals, translations, and other publi- 
cations, even from government publications, 
are included with exact references to the 
place of original publication. The catalog 
thus serves to a considerable extent as an 
index to the unanalyzed French series to be 
found in all the larger libraries. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale is perhaps the 
largest library in the world. Since the reign 
of Henri II it has enjoyed the depét legal, 
corresponding to the copyright deposit of the 
Library of Congress and the British Museum. 
Consequently its collections are practically 
complete for French authors. The following 
example of the superiority of the Catalogue 
Général over other bibliographies has been 
furnished by Miss Mudge. Casimir Delavigne 
was a nineteenth century dramatist, poet, etc. 
Four much used French _bibliographies— 
Vicaire, Lorenz, Thieme and Lanson—together 
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list a total of about seventy titles and edi- 
tions of his works, not counting obvious dupli- 
cates. For the same author the Catalogue 
Général lists 168 titles and editions, not in- 
cluding duplicates and reprints, and at the 
same time gives fuller titles, notes, etc., than 
are to be found in most of the other sources. 
In the case of several other authors for which 
a similar comparison was made the results 
were practically the same. 

Ninety volumes of the present series have 
appeared in the last thirty years, or an average 
of three volumes a year. Production has been 
as high as six volumes a year, but came 
practically to a standstill during the latter 
part of the War. In 1917 and again in 1918 
only one volume was issued. The present re- 
sources make possible about two and one half 
volumes a year, which means, as a little ele- 
mentary mathematics will show, that the let- 
ter Z cannot be completed in less than thirty- 
eight years. 

Primarily because of the urgent need of the 
Catalogue Général in the work of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale itself, Monsieur Roland- 
Marcel, soon after he became director, in 
1924, conceived the idea of photostating the 
old cards or fiches in their present form, not 
only for the remainder of the author cata- 
log, but also for the greater part of the anony- 
mous works. This plan was announced in 
September, 1926, and is being carried out at 
the rate of some fifty volumes a year. Alto- 
gether there will be about thirty-one volumes 
of this provisional photostatic catalog, includ- 
ing music which will form nearly half of the 
total. Each volume contains 3,200 entries and 
is made up of fifty sheets of linen on each 
side of which is mounted a positive photostat 
print of thirty-two cards—four horizontal 
rows of eight cards each. 


Some of the university libraries represented 
in the Eastern Conference of College Libra- 
rians desiring more information about this pro- 
visional photostat catalog, Mr. M. Humphreys, 
head of the order department at Yale, was 
asked to report on it at the meeting of Novem- 
ber, 1927. A summary of his report appeared 
in the Library Journal, the complete report 
having been mimeographed and sent to all 
libraries thought likely to be interested. The 
number of such libraries was not large be- 
cause the price of the entire set of photo- 
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static volumes came to something like $11,000, 
It was not necessary, however, for subscribers 
to take the entire set. They could select only 
the volumes on subjects in which they were 
interested, the number ranging from two vyol- 
umes for bibliography to 150 for music. The 
price per volume was $35, bound. 


Inasmuch as a discount running as high as 
eighteen per cent was offered in case several 
libraries should subscribe, the Secretary of the 
Eastern Conference entered into correspond- 
ence with all prospective subscribers in the 
hope that the maximum discount might be 
secured. It soon became apparent that not 
enough libraries would order to obtain even 
the minimum discount of five per cent. The 
main reason for this lack of interest was of 
course the high cost, but even the libraries that 
could have found the money felt that the de- 
fects and limitations of the Catalogue in this 
form were too serious to warrant the expen- 
diture. From many correspondents, however, 
came the query, “Why cannot the libraries 
that need the catalog of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale put any money they may be willing 
to spend for it into some plan for hastening 
the completion of the printed catalog which 
will be of enormously greater value than the 
photostat catalog ?” 


The Secretary of the Eastern Conference 
of College Librarians therefore entered into 
correspondence with M. Roland-Marcel with 
a view to finding an answer to this question. 
Later he conferred with him in Paris and 
more recently still in New York. It appears, 
as a result, that the rate of progress toward 
completion of the Catalogue Général will de- 
pend almost entirely on the amount of money 
available. Roland-Marcel apparently does not 
consider it possible to secure a larger appro- 
priation from the French government for this 
purpose. The full realization of the value of 
the Catalogue to scholarly libraries in the 
United States and Great Britain inevitably 
suggests that here is an excellent opportunity 
for library cooperation on an international 
scale. The successes already achieved have 
convinced the library world that there is a 
great untouched field of cooperative catalog- 
ing. Is there any finer opportunity in sight 
than financial cooperation with the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in the completion of its 
Catalogue Général? 
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M. Roland-Marcel is deeply interested in 
the project and can be relied upon, I believe, 
to carry through anything to which he puts 
his hand. He has secured a change in the 
French laws, which permits him to accept 
private financial assistance and to manage the 
fnances independently of any other govern- 
ment office or department. He now has a sep- 
arate staff of twelve persons working on the 
Catalogue Général. As soon as funds are 
available he can bring back a number of 
trained and competent men now on the retired 
list. Before reaching the age of compulsory 
retirement these men were receiving 30,000 
francs—$1,200 a year. They now have an 
allowance of $600 and will be glad to come 
back for $600 more. M. Roland-Marcel has 
at hand ready made, therefore, a trained and 
dependable staff for greatly increasing his 
output. I cannot take the time here to describe 
the organization or methods. Anyone with 
any experience in this kind of work can ap- 
preciate some of the difficulties encountered at 
every step. We can depend upon M. Roland- 
Marcel and his colleagues to keep up the high 
standard set in the first ninety volumes. We 
would doubtless go about the task somewhat 
differently, but I doubt whether our vaunted 
American efficiency methods would produce as 
large a result as they are getting per dollar 
expended. We are not in a position to tell 
them what should be done or how it is to be 
done. We do want the results and as rapidly 
as possible. 


There are two ways to attack the problem 
of securing the necessary funds. The first is 
to try to persuade some educational founda- 
tion to give us the money. The other is to 
present some plan by which the libraries in- 
terested can finance the project themselves 
without serious strain on their budgets. The 
plan approved by the Conference of Eastern 
College librarians and presented here relies 
mainly on the second method, that is, volun- 
tary financial cooperation on the part of 
American and British libraries. The amount 
of money a library is asked to pledge is small, 
but if libraries generally are willing to sub- 
scribe to the scheme it will be convincing evi- 
dence that the Catalogue is of importance to 
them and will in all probability make it pos- 
sible to secure a subsidy from an educational 
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endowment, if such supplementary aid is 
necessary. 1” 

The title of this paper as it appears on the 
program suggests the completion of the Cata- 
logue—meaning the completion of the present 
series of authors—in ten years. Personally I 
believe it can be done, but the plan for financ- 
ing the undertaking which I am actually 
proposing is a bit more conservative, being 
based on an estimate of twelve years. 

The two and one-half volumes per year 
now being published are produced at a cost 
of 43,000 francs or $1,720 for each volume. 
M. Roland-Marcel figures that to increase the 
annual production to eight volumes will re- 
quire an additional income of 275,000 francs a 
year. In other words, he finds that to enlarge 
the staff and push the work to this extent will 
increase the cost per volume to about 50,000 
francs, or $2,000. To complete the present 
series in twelve years at the rate of eight 
volumes a year will require a total addition 
to the present budget of 3,300,000 francs or 
$132,000. 

To add the greater part of this amount to 
the budget of the department working on the 
Catalogue Général it will only be necessary, 
in the first place to find enough American 
and British libraries that are willing to buy 
the forty-five sets now on hand of ninety vol- 
umes and, secondly, to ask these libraries, as 
well as those already owning setS, to pay 
henceforth $10 a volume. 


Of the original printed volumes—A to Le- 
Compte—only five sets are left and these are 
held at a price of 20,000 francs each or about 
$800, which is a very low price in view of 
the improbability that more than a very few 
sets will ever come into the market. For ordi- 
nary library purposes the so-called “mixed 
edition” would seem to be quite as satisfac- 
tory. This set consists partly of original vol- 
umes printed from type and partly of volumes 
reproduced photographically by what is known 
as the Catin process. At the present time I 
believe the first thirty volumes of the “mixed 
edition” are in facsimile, the other sixty vol- 
umes consisting of originals. Everyone is 
familiar with anastatic reproductions, com- 
monly referred to in this country as litho- 
graphic, though of course zinc plates are used 
instead of stones and the printing is done by 
the offset process. By means of accurate ma- 
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chinery for printing and other improvements 
excellent results are now obtained in book 
work. The facsimile volumes of the Catalogue 
Général are printed on a good quality of 
paper, a trifle thicker and more opaque than 
that used in the current printed volumes. 
Probably no one but the expert will notice 
the difference between the two kinds of vol- 
umes. 


This “mixed edition” is available at 10,000 
francs or $400, i. e., half the price of a set 
made up entirely of originals, About forty 
sets of the “mixed edition” are now available. 
It will be possible, of course, to reproduce 
more of the out-of-print volumes by the Catin 
process and thus increase the number of 
mixed sets, each containing a larger propor- 
tion of facsimile volumes than the forty sets 
now available. While there is this possibility 
of making up more sets, for practical purposes 
it should be considered that less than fifty 
sets are now available. When these are gone, 
which is likely to occur within a year as a 
result of the plan set forth, libraries may find 
themselves in the unfortunate situation in 
which so many have long found themselves 
of being unable to secure the catalogue of 
the British Museum although they are willing 
to pay almost any price for it. 


Five sets of the Catalogue Générai at 
20,000 francs each and forty sets at 10,000 
francs each will put into the hands of M. 
Roland-Marcel the sum of 500,000 francs— 
$20,000—which would enable him to place his 
organization at once on a basis for bringing 
out eight volumes a year. Most of the remain- 
ing funds needed to continue at this rate for 
twelve years will be assured if present sub- 
scribers and those who purchase sets hereafter 
will agree to pay $10 for each additional vol- 
ume issued. There are about fifty sets in 
American libraries at the present time. It has 
proved difficult to get an accurate list from 
Paris because most libraries get their copies 
through dealers, their destination being un- 
known to the Bibliothéque Nationale at the 
Imprimerie Nationale. If the forty-five avail- 
able sets are purchased in Great Britain and 
the United States and Canada, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that there will be at least 
one hundred sets in these countries. If the 
libraries owning these one hundred sets will 
agree to pay $10 a volume, the revenue of 
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$8,000 a year for twelve years will produce 
2,400,000 francs and this, with the 500,000 
francs from the sale of the forty-five sets in 
stock, will yield 2,900,000 francs, against the 
3,300,000 estimated by the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale as necessary to complete the present 
series. The discrepancy of 400,000 francs, or 
$16,000, the Committee believes can easily be 
found if the libraries concerned are willing 
to show their interest in the project by pledg- 
ing themselves to do their part in the plan 
proposed. 


You will want to know what ground we 
have for assuming that forty-five sets of the 
Catalogue can be sold at once. I will there- 
fore read the list of libraries which now have 
it, according to present information, and then 
lists of libraries that we believe should have 
it. It is owned by thirty-one college and uni- 
versity libraries, as follows: Amherst, Bryn 
Mawr, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clark, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Iowa State 
College, State University of Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan (two copies), Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Princeton, Rochester, 
Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washing- 
ton, Wesleyan, Wisconsin, and Yale. Also by 
the public libraries of the following six cities: 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, New York (two 
copies), Newark, and St. Louis. The Library 
of Congress, The New York State Library, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Boston Athe- 
naeum and the Grolier Club, New York, each 
have one set. In other words, forty-four sets 
have been reported. A number may have been 
overlooked. Canadian and British institutions 
have not yet been canvassed. 


A few of these libraries are at the present 
time receiving the current volumes of the 
Catalogue as a gift either directly from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale or from the Ministry 
of Instruction. Those on the free list that 
have come to our attention are: Library of 
Congress, Smithsonian Institution, Harvard 
University, University of Missouri and Johns 
Hopkins. It is proper that the National 
Library of France should show this courtesy 
to our own National Library and on account 
of its services to all scholarly libraries. Prob- 
ably no one will question the propriety of 
keeping the Smithsonian Institution on the 
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free list. All other institutions will doubtless 
be willing to waive their exceptional privilege 
and join with the subscribing institutions in 
helping the Bibliothéque Nationale to com- 
plete this great bibliographical tool as rapidly 
as possible. Johns Hopkins reports that it 
receives the Catalogue on an exchange basis, 
but other universities which send all their 
publications to the Bibliothéque Nationale are 
nevertheless paying subscribers to the Cata- 
logue. French Government officials respons- 
ible for the distribution have not heretofore 
been greatly concerned about the revenue 
from sales nor have they been sufficiently 
familiar with our educational institutions to 
discriminate fairly between those which 
should receive free copies and those which 
should pay. The University of Missouri re- 
ceives a free copy but I have a strong sus- 
picion that somebody in Paris, misled by the 
name of the city in which that University is 
located, thinks that copy is going to Colum- 
bia University, for in the lists sent to us 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale the address 
appears as Columbia University, Missouri. 
Although Columbia University sends hun- 
dreds of volumes to the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale every year it pays for the Catalogue 
Général and is contemplating the purchase of 
a second set. 


To satisfy myself that it is not beyond the 
realms of reason and possibility to count on 
disposing of forty-five sets of the Catalogue 
Général to scholarly libraries in the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, which do 
not now have it, and to those which will de- 
sire a second set before it is too late, I have 
made up some tentative lists of libraries that 
it seems to me will certainly make every 
effort to purchase a set if, as I am now led 
to assume, they do not already possess it. 
First I should think the following university 
libraries, twenty-five in number, should have 
it: Brown, Colgate, Colorado, Detroit, Emory, 
Indiana, Lehigh, Maine, Miami, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, North- 
western, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pittsburgh, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Utah, Vander- 
bilt, Washington (St. Louis), Western Re- 
serve, Virginia, West Virginia; also these 
twenty-two colleges: Beloit, Bowdoin, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Connecticut 
College for Women, Cornell, Goucher, Grin- 
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nell, Hamilton, Haverford, Middlebury, North 
Carolina College for Women, Oberlin, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Pennsylvania State, Pomona, Reed, 
Smith, Swarthmore, Tufts, Vassar, Wells, and 
Williams. 

Next I make bold to suggest that the public 
library in each of the following twenty cities 
will probably want to consider it: Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Brooklyn, Dayton, Denver, 
Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Providence, Queens Borough, San 
Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), St. Paul, 
Toledo, Worcester. 

In at least six of the accredited library 
schools it appears not to be available for 
teaching purposes. Probably one reason that 
more of the libraries which buy and catalog 
French books and attempt to serve a clien- 
téle of students and scholars do not have this 
important tool is that it has not been taught 
in the library schools. Certainly every school 
that tries to fit its graduates for responsible 
reference or cataloging positions in college, 
university, and other scholarly libraries should 
own a set of the Catalogue Général. 

Here are over seventy prospective purchas- 
ers for the forty-five sets and I certainly have 
overlooked many others, perhaps half as 
many more that should be in my lists. Further- 
more, it should be in certain state libraries as 
well as a few private and semi-public libraries 
which I will not pause now to enumerate. 

English librarians are also interested and 
ready to cooperate. R. Farquharson Sharp, 
Keeper of Printed Books, of the British 
Museum, stated in personal conference with 
the writer that the British Museum might 
wish to take another set. Colonel Luxmore 
Newcombe, Director of the Central Library 
for Students, hopes to purchase a set for his 
own collection, and has prepared for us a 
list of seventy-three libraries in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland “which might be approached 
in reference to the Catalogue.” The situation 
in Canada has not been canvassed at all, but 
there must be a market there for a few sets. 

Up to the present time the project has been 
fostered by the Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, which at its last meeting in 
November, 1927, authorized the appointment 
of a committee to prepare a detailed plan. You 
have before you the main outlines of that 
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plan, with special reference to the method of 
financing the undertaking. It would represent 
another important step if this group should 
be willing after due deliberation to go on 
record as approving both the plan and pur- 
pose. 

Full information will presently be sent to 
all libraries likely to be interested. It is im- 
portant that orders should go directly to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale—not to the Ministry 
of Education, not to the Imprimerie Nationale 
and not to dealers, unless the dealer specifi- 
cally waives his commission. In this way every 
cent of money paid by the cooperating libra- 
ries will go into the special fund in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale devoted to the work on 
the Catalogue Général, The Committee is not 
in a position to act as agent, yet it will be 
glad to transmit to M. Roland-Marcel orders 
for the volumes already published and for 
continuations. In any case the Committee 
would like to be advised of any orders placed 
so that it can keep an accurate record of the 
progress made toward the desired goal. 


PLANS FOR CATALOGING THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY 


By Wo. W. BisuHop, General Library, 
University of Michigan 

I cannot say that I share Dr. Williamson’s 
feeling about not feeling at home in this 
group, for I certainly belong here. Having 
left active work in cataloging some years 
since, I have never lost my interest in it for 
a minute. 


I do not know how far I should go into 
the preliminary details of what I have to say 
tonight, because I am due, in my talk to- 
morrow, at the request of the President of 
the Association, to cover something of the 
same field. But here I may speak of some of 
the more technical details of the operation 
entrusted to my guidance. It will, however, 
be impossible to make what I have to say clear 
without a brief word of introduction. 


If you have read the recent number of the 
Library Journal, you will find the leading 
article is one on the Vatican Library by Mon- 
signor Enrico Benedetti of that Library. The 
perusal of that article will make unnecessary 
any historical introduction. I, therefore, shall 
ignore any description of the Library, or any 
statement of its history, of its importance, or 
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of its usefulness to the world of scholars, but 
shall go immediately to the subject at hand, 


It is a very interesting and very long story 
as to how the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace came to be associated with this 
library project of the Pope’s, who, as you will 
remember, was for thirty years a librarian 
before he was made first Nuncio, then Cardj- 
nal, and finally elevated to the Papacy. It 
gave His Holiness very great pleasure to re- 
ceive many congratulations from librarians 
on his elevation to this great office, and one 
in particular from an American librarian, 
who, upon his election to the Papacy, sent a 
Latin greeting, Unus ex nobis Pontifex Maxi- 
mus Romanus factus est—“‘one of us” has 
been chosen. This greeting was particularly 
interesting and pleasing to the Pope. And, 
never in his very busy life as head of the 
Church, has the Pope forgotten his interest in 
the great Library of the Vatican and in li- 
brary work. 


About two and one half years ago, possibly 
a little longer, negotiations were entered into 
between Dr. Pritchett, head of the Carnegie 
Endowment, and the Holy See, for certain 
expert aid which might be furnished by Amer- 
ica in solving its library problem, and after 
a rather long exchange of letters, the Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Endowment, President 
Butler of Columbia, asked me to go over to 
Rome and see what the situation was in the 
Vatican and whether it would be practical to 
render aid to that Library. It was for mea 
proud and happy moment when I was asked 
to go back to the place where I had worked 
as a young man to look over the actual sit- 
uation. Fortunately that student experience 
in Rome had given me a fair command of 
Italian, without which I am sure I would 
have been unable to carry through what I 
have done. 


Associated with me was Mr. Robert Wilber- 
force, formerly Secretary of the British 
Legation to the Holy See, who was very well 
known to various officers of the Vatican and 
other ecclesiastical officers in Rome, and to- 
gether we came to Rome in March, 1927. 
After paying official calls upon various peo- 
ple, we had an interview of some hour and a 
half’s duration, with the Prefect of the Li- 
brary, Monsignor Mercati, whose first volume 
of the new series of the catalog of Greek 
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manuscripts is an example of what catalogs 
should be, and Monsignor Tisserant, who is 
one of the principal librarians of the Vatican. 
In that interview, I made it very plain to 
these gentlemen that we had not come there 
to tell them what to do, give them any direc- 
tions, or anything of the sort. We had come 
as fellow librarians to look over their prob- 
lems and to see if there was anything which 
we could do to aid, in the light of the experi- 
ence which America had had in reorganizing 
old collections and building up new libraries. 
It was an expression of good feeling; and 
was so received with an entire absence of 
jealousy or vexation. From that interview our 
relations have been very cordial up to the 
present moment. 

It is very difficult to master the problems of 
another institution. It cannot be done over 
night, or in a single day. And, it is particu- 
larly difficult, both for the persons surveyed 
and the person surveying, when there is a 
difference of language. To cut a long story 
short, I spent a month, or almost a month, in 
going over the Vatican Library and its rec- 
ords, filling a notebook with notes. Nobody 
could ask for more assistance than I re- 
ceived. At the end of my stay I remarked 
about this, and the Prefect said, “but we re- 
gard you in the light of a doctor. We do 
not conceal our symptoms from him. We do 
not let him find out for himself the difficul- 
ties for which we called him in.” 


I was privileged to be received in private 
audience by His Holiness, and we had an inter- 
esting talk about the future of the Vatican 
Library. He was very greatly concerned with 
its development, and wanted it made fully 
available for the use of scholars. He told me 
of plans for the Library. He showed well 
that he had not been thirty years a librarian 
for nothing. 


I made certain recommendations to the 
Carnegie Endowment, most of which were 
ratified by the Trustees. I suggested four 
major lines of collaboration, for this whole 
operation has been a collaboration, and before 
we get through, America is going to get out 
of it just as much or more than she is giving. 

I suggested an interchange of personnel at 
the beginning, and brought back with me 
Monsignor Tisserant, one of the most brilliant 
men I have ever encountered, and withal a 
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most practical and keen librarian who will do 
honor to our profession at any point. Mon- 
signor Tisserant spent three months in Amer- 
ica, and he wrote a report which I regret to 
say is a confidential report to His Holiness, 
and hence not published, but it is one of the 
most trenchant, illuminating, and penetrating 
criticisms of American libraries that I have 
ever seen. It shows us ourselves in the eyes 
of a very competent foreign observer. He 
says in his report, and this seems to be really 
the clue to the differences between the prac- 
tice of the two continents, “that the European 
librarian has been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the book, whereas, he says, the 
American librarian has grown to think in 
terms of readers.” I think that sentence fur- 
nishes the key to many obvious differences in 
theory and practice. 


Four persons came from Rome to America 
for practice and for study; two who were 
already experienced catalogers in the Vatican 
Library went to the Library of Congress for 
a certain amount of orientation and practice 
in observation. The other two, who were 
persons with no library experience, but who 
had graduated from the University of Rome, 
came to study at the University of Michigan 
for the first semester, and are now completing 
their second semester’s work at Columbia 
University. This was one of the major lines. 


I recommended, also, that they should start 
a complete catalog of their printed books. 
Monsignor Benedetti says, in his article, that 
the trouble with the printed books in the 
Vatican Library is not an absence of catalogs, 
but a multiplicity of catalogs. No two of 
them are on the same size cards. They have 
been made by different men in periods rang- 
ing over one hundred and fifty years. There 
are certain printed catalogs in book form, the 
oldest issued in 1727, and another in 1824, or 
thereabouts. The collection of printed books 
is extremely valuable. The Library contains 
more books printed in the sixteenth century 
than any library I have ever seen. I am quite 
sure there are more sixteenth century printed 
books there than in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. They are extremely rich in books 
relating to the discovery and the exploration 
period of the North and South American 
countries. The Vatican Library has very 
little theology. There exist in Rome perfectly 
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good libraries of theology in the various in- 
stitutions for training men for the priesthood. 
This Library has actually more medicine in it 
than theology. It is extremely valuable for 
the history of medicine. To make a long story 
short, I recommended that they should start 
a complete card catalog of their printed books. 
I felt that a demonstration of American prac- 
tice, of both classification and cataloging, 
would be a very excellent guide in this work. 
As you know, I was fortunate to have this 
recommendation approved, and secured four 
men to help in the work: Mr. Hanson of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Martel of the 
Library of Congress, Mr. Randall from 
Hartford, Connecticut, and the fourth was 
Mr. Lord, librarian of the American Academy 
in Rome. To them later we were able to join 
Dr. Collijn of Stockholm for expert advice 
in incunabula, and a number of clerical assis- 
tants including an American priest who had 
been twenty-five years in Italy, but who re- 
membered his early bringing up in Pitts- 
burgh, and who still talks baseball! 


The third project was the very core of the 
whole thing; a summary author-index of the 
sixty thousand manuscripts—one of the great- 
est collections to be found in Europe! Of 
these sixty thousand, about ten thousand have 
been very well cataloged in printed book cat- 
alogs. About twenty thousand more have been 
very unevenly cataloged in manuscript vol- 
umes, and some of that work is seventeenth 
century, some of it was done in the eighteenth 
century, and some in the nineteenth century. 
Just about half of the manuscripts are not 
really cataloged at all. I am not saying any- 
thing at all about the Archives. About this 
part of our project I shall say more in detail 
later. 


The fourth project was to give assistance 
to the preparation of the catalog of the Vati- 
can incunabula, estimated then as six thou- 
sand five hundred in number, making one of 
the greatest collections in the world. Owing 
to the fact; however, that many of the Vatican 
collections containing incunabula have to be 
kept together, there is a very considerable 
amount of duplication. I think the report 
which I have received from Dr. Collijn says 
the percentage of duplication may be very 
high, so that there are about four thousand 
five hundred separate titles. It does not worry 
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me, however, to have duplicates of such 
material ! 


So, there were the four major projects— 
(1) Interchange of personnel; (2) Plans for 
a complete catalog of the printed books; (3) 
Summary author-index of the sixty thousand 
manuscripts, and (4) The cataloging of the 
incunabula. These things were well worth 
doing. There were also certain minor mat- 
ters to which I have not time to refer. 


Our party came to Rome on February 22, 
On the 24th we were received in private audi- 
ence by His Holiness. He was good enough, 
also, on the last day that I was in Rome to 
go down to the Library to inspect our work, 
taking almost an hour for the inspection, and 
asking us all sorts of questions about the 
work itself. This inspection was on Palm 
Sunday morning at eleven. 

A word as to the technical difficulties in- 
volved in our plan of procedure: The Anglo- 
American code has been very largely followed 
in Europe. The code has been practically 
adopted in the three Scandinavian countries as 
a working basis. It has recently been taken 
over by Czecho-Slovakia. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, so I am told, by decree has forced 
the use of this code with a very few modifi- 
cations for Russian practice in all the libraries 
in Russia. The French librarians and their 
National Library adopted a code of cataloging 
practice a few years since which very closely 
approximates the American and British prac- 
tice. The difference is really very small. And, 
in 1922, a committee of Italian librarians pre- 
pared a code of rules, many of which are 
almost a translation of the Anglo-American 
code. Naturally, we felt that the Italian code 
could form the basis of the work of catalog- 
ing the printed books in the Vatican Library, 
but how to go at it was not so easy. It could 
not be followed completely without changes in 
order to allow the Vatican Library to make 
full use of the cards of the Library of Con- 
gress. A complete set of the cards of the 
Library of Congress was presented to the 
Vatican Library by Dr. Putnam. 

We had a number of conferences on the 
steamer going over about the code of rules. 
In Rome, we sat down with the Italian code 
and our code. If you have to talk two lan- 
guages across the table, or maybe three, and 
discuss things, it takes an awfully long time 




















to get anywhere. So we asked Monsignor 
Tisserant to go with us over every line of the 
Italian code. We said to him, this thing we 
think is good, and this we don’t. And we 
asked him what he thought was good. He 
went over this with Monsignor Mercati and 
his catalogers in the afternoon, and then he 
told us what their suggestions were. I am 
going to ask Mr. Hanson to present these at 
the next meeting of the Section. I think we 
should adopt some of these in our own code. 
We shot their code through in some places. 
Take court decisions for example. The Italian 
code enters these under the judge who makes 
the decision. They do not enter under either 
party to the case, nor under the name of the 
court—but that of the judge. In the case of 
decisions of Ecclesiastical courts, sometimes 
they put them under the diocese, but generally 
the name of the judge who signed the de- 
cision. We decided to put these under the 
name of the court. With things like that we 
found it much better to follow the American 
practice. On the other hand, we thought it 
very much better to use printed cards and 
write the heading on the top of the cards in 
those cases in which we advocated following 
the Italian practice. In five days we came to 
an agreement; we had copies of the Italian 
code with the changes typewritten on leaves 
that we bound in; and we were ready for 
business. 


Now, the planning of the catalog was a 
little more difficult than the agreement on the 
tules. We finally decided to follow in the 
main the Anglo-American code as interpreted 
by the Library of Congress for style, dealing 
with the books printed before 1750 very fully, 
making a full dictionary card catalog. We 
gathered together a section of the Library 
dealing with bibliography and bio-bibliography 
as a basis for a demonstration. We were able 
to use the printed cards which had been sent 
on in advance from Washington for books in 
the Vatican Library’s Reading Room. The 
first thing we decided was to use the Library 
of Congress classification schedules. The 
Vatican Library is going to apply these to 
new books and gradually work back through 
certain selected sections. The Library of 
Congress subject headings we found were the 
best to use, translated into Italian of course. 
The first thing we did in this part of the 
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work was to translate the subject headings 
under country and the other standard subdi- 
visions. 


The Vatican fitted up a very fine room for 
the use of this cataloging staff. They used to 
have to do catalog work in any place conven- 
ient. But, they now have a very finely equipped 
cataloging room, part of which was paid for 
by the Carnegie Endowment, and part by the 
Vatican. 


A word as to the difficulties of a summary, 
author-index to the manuscripts. The diffi- 
culty was chiefly in the very brief author 
entries for the composite manuscripts. You 
must remember that neither in antiquity nor 
in the Middle Ages were there accepted titles 
for many works. Most of these things are 
ordinarily cited by a Latin title. We decided 
to enter a title just as we found it, using the 
language of the manuscript itself. Then, 
there are many composite manuscripts. You 
have to go over these page by page. This is 
extremely difficult. Unless you have a very 
good description of a manuscript you cannot 
trust anything. Then, sections were bound up 
together which are really parts of many 
works. There were a great many common- 
place books which contained a great many 
valuable things. There were long “chains” of 
commentaries on the Gospels, some perfectly 
well known, but others entirely unknown; 
and a great many manuscripts have no author 
named in them. These worried the other peo- 
ple very greatly; more than they did me. 
None the less, I saw the difficulties, but felt 
they could be resolved. I suggested that we 
take the very worst of these manuscripts, 
put a capable man on them, and see what he 
could do with them. So Monsignor Tisserant 
got Professor Cappocci, who is an expert in 
Roman Law. He took six volumes of eighth 
century origin. All that they had on the back 
was “Roman Law” in Latin. He did not 
know in advance who wrote them nor what 
they had in them. Most of the treatises had 
no titles. He worked four days on these 
treatises. That was a pretty bad problem! I 
asked them to go over the lot they had done 
and to figure out how many difficult ones 
there were. They answered about one out of 
every twenty. I suggested to them to make a 
temporary entry for that one and to go ahead 
with the other nineteen. So they started in on 
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it. The Carnegie Endowment is putting up 
the money. For the next six, seven, or eight 
years, Professor Cappocci will work on the 
Greek manuscripts and some one else on the 
Latin manuscripts. When it is done, even if 
only part of it is done, there is that much 
more definite information than we had before. 
Every card that is written is going to make 
those records more definite. The time will 
come when you may write to the Vatican 
Library, and say, “What manuscripts of this 
author or what manuscripts of these treatises 
do you have?” and they can reply, “We know 
we have these. We may have more, but we 
know we have these.” 

Now about cataloging the incunabula: Dr. 
Collijn has a plan which is extremely interest- 
ing. There are perhaps seven thousand, and 
this will probably be reduced to four thousand 
five hundred or five thousand titles. We are 
going to use a very brief description, accurate, 
careful, and very much abbreviated, making 
reference to the description where the copy 
tallies with a well-known description, giving 
the variations where they do not tally. Then 
a separate catalog, or volume, will be pre- 
pared dealing with the undescribed books. In 
the group of seven thousand volumes, any- 
where from one hundred to two hundred or 
three hundred will perhaps not have been 
previously well described. 

T should like to say in conclusion that the 
newly aroused interest in the progress of the 
Vatican Library has culminated in extraordi- 
nary developments in that Library in the last 
few months. I have never seen in my life 
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anything so crowded or at the same time 50 
badly scattered as the Vatican Library in 1927, 
The books were three or four deep in the 
shelves in some places. They are very remote 
from one another. The solution then was a 
book stack, but there was no money. In my 
report of 1927 I said they must have one 
sooner or later, and when I arrived in Rome 
in February, 1928, I learned that they might 
get their stack right away without waiting a 
long time for it, as is the usual fate of libra- 
ries. The engineers decided that a stack could 
be put in on the ground floor of the East 
wing of the Vatican, and it could be worked 
right in to the new cataloging room, and at 
right angles to the reading room. Money was 
found which was devoted to this, and an 
American firm secured the contract for the 
stacks on the basis of its bids, and the work 
of erection is now in progress. 

I firmly believe that the Vatican Library 
will soon achieve a position of greater service 
to scholarship than it has ever held in the past, 
and it has been a great privilege for America 
to contribute to this end. But. America is 
going to get back greatly improved service to 
American scholars who go there, and I look 
forward to international cooperation in cata- 
loging whereby we can make available in 
American libraries printed cards which repre- 
sent books in the Vatican printed before 1750. 
Inside of three years, or so, I think you will 
be sending orders for cards, copies for which 
are prepared in Rome. This will be possible 
if the money can be found, and I think it can 
be found. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The evening session of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section was held in the Main Conven- 
tion Hall, French Lick Springs Hotel on 
Tuesday, May 28, -with Annabel Porter, the 
chairman, presiding. The main topic was 
READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, discussed from 
three angles, Summer reading, Reading for 
the teens’ age and The modern tendencies of 
children’s books. 

In the first paper BOYS AND GIRLS: THEIR 
SUMMER READING, Helen M. Reynolds, Public 
Library, Detroit, discussed in general terms 
the groups to whom this seasonal reading 
must apply. Miss Reynolds said in part: 


BOYS AND GIRLS: THEIR SUMMER 
READING 


REYNOLDS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


By HeLen M. Public Library, 


The reading of boys and girls has become 
a recognized source for discussions. Groups 
whose experiences with these boys and girls 
vary from those of the family, the school, 
the social center, the juvenile court and the 
church, voice opinions about the subject, and 
individuals such as the casual observer, the 
sentimentalist, the student, the cynic, the 
optimist, the publisher and the author also 
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add their illuminations to this interminable 
study. Its “aliveness” and its health as a topic 
is further evidenced by the fact that in the 
last four years we have had nine thought 
provoking books on children’s reading written 
jn our own country and contributions from 
the English point of view such as David Cop- 
perfield’s library by J. B. Langstaff, Libraries 
for children by Gwendolin Rees and The child 
as reader by Stanley Jast, chief librarian of 
the Manchester Public Libraries. 

Whether we agree or not with the opinions 
advanced in these discussions, they have 
caused us to stop and think, to weigh and 
consider and sometimes to assent as well as 
to contradict. Plans and experiments in a 
library with boys and girls and their reading 
are benefited by these discussions which probe 
and question the subject, although there are 
certain immeasurable qualities undiscoverable 
to a prober and a questioner in each reader. 

In the vast labyrinth of possibilities for 
discussion—one word—summer has been placed 
before that comprehensive word reading and 
by the phrase “summer reading” we can make 
limits for these remarks. 

We think of this period as the time when 
children have ample leisure at their command 
and so can use it as they wish in play or in 
reading to suit their own tastes. But this 
interpretation of summer is wrong. The time 
when the coming of the summer months meant 
that every child was free from school duties 
is passed. There are now crowds of children 
in the cities who are attending summer schools 
as faithfully as they do the winter schools. 
Their freedom for play and other diversions 
has also been curtailed by the many duties 
that they must attend to in the family circle. 
They must accomplish each year as much as 
possible in school so that the next child in the 
family may have his chance. 

This comprises almost all of the great class 
of children of foreign parents and of Amer- 
ican parents who in most cases are thrifty, 
hard-working people but who have no over 
abundance of this world’s goods. No fund 
can be set aside by them so that the whole 
family may go off into the country or to a 
lake or to the sea in the summer. 

Two different classes of children, the one 
group which is composed of children who live 
in the country, in small villages and small 
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cities and for whom nature in all its beauty 
is an everyday occurrence; and the group 
which is made up of the children who live in 
great cities and who even cherish for days the 
rare dandelion they may find. 

There is another class to mention, which 
includes the children who live in large cities 
but whose parents have plenty of means so 
that the children have all the advantages of 
seashore, lakeside or the country as seems 
best and who experience a real vacation in 
summer although housed in apartments in 
winter. 

We could go on making groups and divide 
our groupings again and again and each of 
us probably thinks of a certain special type 
even now, but I am going to stop with these 
three large divisions. 

I have gone into all this detail because the 
environment varies so for children that any 
suggestions made in regard to their summer 
reading should be considered with this proviso 
in mind, 

I think we all agree that every boy and 
girl should have the opportunity sometime to 
read for his pleasure alone, and logically per- 
haps the summer is the period when he can 
follow his own inclinations better than at any 
other time. If he belongs to the leisure class 
he has sufficient time at his disposal unless he 
happens to have parents who expect to guide 
and plan for all his waking hours. There are 
cases where this is done to such a degree 
that this leisure child is a child of drudgery. 
There is no chance in those cases for the 
library to guide except through the parent. 
But if the occasion does arise when the library 
may act as counsellor, may it step in quickly 
and give of its best in knowledge! 

It seems to be the vogue nowadays for 
children of the leisure class and also for many 
children whose parents have moderate means 
to be sent away to camps in the summer by 
their parents. Camp life contributes a good 
deal in the way of character building to the 
children and it also relieves some parents of 
any direct responsibility for a while. This 
good fortune of camp life is also brought to 
a great many of the poorer children through 
the summer camps established by many social 
welfare societies for their benefit. One of the 
pleasant remembrances that these boys and 
girls will carry through their lives will be the 
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recollection of the hour when they were gath- 
ered together each day around a camp fire to 
listen to tales told to them or to experience 
the thrill of having some good book read 
aloud to them. 

Librarians are constantly being asked for 
collections of books and for guidance and help 
in the selection of the material to be read or 
to be told by those who are expert in the man- 
agement of these camps but who feel they 
wish to turn for aid to those best versed in 
the reading for boys and girls. Here is an 
opportunity for many suggestions to be made 
concerning the reading to be presented and a 
chance that in a great many cases the library 
would not have if these boys and girls were 
in their own homes. 

The old custom of reading aloud in the 
home to boys and girls has been superseded 
by many other activities and is now the ex- 
ception. Was it lack of interest on the part 
of the children or absence of time and need 
of initiative on the part of the parents to 
foster this kind of entertainment that caused 
it to disappear? When we know of the suc- 
cess the camps are making in this direction 
we rather feel that the fault lies with the 
older person and not with the children. Thus 
with the coming of camp life an old custom 
has been revived and brought back to enrich 
the lives of girls and boys. 

I like to think of those children who have 
to stay at home during the summer as experi- 
encing real delight in the reading of their 
own choice, but of course with the stipulation 
that that selection can be made from a col- 
lection of books which is composed of the 
best for them. The boy or girl who does not 
have such a collection to draw from is to be 
pitied and we hope he is not within the radius 
of a public library. 

A summer spent in the company of good 
books which are read with no real purpose 
in mind is not wasted, and we especially wish 
that this boon might be granted to those chil- 
dren who are child students almost the whole 
twelve months of the year, year after year. 

Let me quote from Stanley Jast’s book, 
The child as reader. “A liking for good liter- 
ature cannot be fostered in the school alone 
anyway. It grows by what it feeds on, and 
children must be let loose amongst books, if 
they are to conquer, by right of the claims they 
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themselves have staked out, the great world 
of books.” He also says, “Nobody is educated 
in a school or a college—the school and the 
college have in the past fostered this pathetic 
—or if you like—tragic delusion, and one of 
the sad consequences of it is that good litera- 
ture is the delight of the few and the lost 
education of the many.” 

But, we ask, what of the boy or girl who 
is given all this freedom of choice and then 
fails to use it? Who does not seem to find 
for himself or herself any pleasure in read- 
ing when there is not held out to him or to 
her any certain inducements? We have all 
tried different schemes by which to attract this 
type of child and by these means we have 
induced a good many children who would have 
been reading anyway to follow our outlines, 
and then by their enthusiasm these children 
have caused the boys and girls who have to 
be helped, to want to read and to follow out 
our plans. 

Summer time is a good time to work out 
such projects. It is a time when the stress 
of work is less severe and more time can be 
given to each individual child, and generally 
such measures require time if they are to be 
carried through successfully. 

A unique plan of this sort was fostered 
by Miss Porter, our chairman, in Seattle last 
year. She has given me permission to use 
her outline. 

The Seattle children were invited to make 
book journeys during last summer, to travel 
in their own country and in foreign lands, 
through books of fiction, folklore, travel, his- 
tory, and biography. Tickets for the journeys 
were distributed through the schools. When 
the children brought these tickets to the 
library the child’s name, address, phone num- 
ber and school were entered on one part of 
the ticket which was retained by the Library, 
and the other part was given back to the child. 


A map of the world multigraphed on bright 
yellow cover paper was given to each child 
and he was asked to read eight books from a 
list in which the books were arranged by 
countries. These lists were placed in bright 
covers on the tables in the children’s rooms. 

Each child as he read a book from this 
list was helped by a children’s librarian to 
locate the scene of his book on a large map 
of the world and then he was allowed to place 
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a colored gummed dot on his own map. These 
dots were then numbered to correspond with 
the books read, the titles of which were 
written on the back of the child’s map. 

The maps were filed in the Library during 
the summer and were presented in the fall 
by the childrens’ librarians at school assem- 
blies, parent-teacher meetings or in the class 
rooms. 

Not to be outdone by another city on the 
western coast, Portland, Oregon, (as quite a 
few other cities) has its book wagon in the 
summer which takes with its load of books 
great joy to the children of the open spaces 
and to the children in the city, for the book 
wagon visits some of the playgrounds of the 
city as it goes upon its way. 

An American flag was made in a library in 
a foreign district. The outline of the Amer- 
ican flag was drawn, with the stars and 
stripes indicated on it in pencil. A long list 
of books was prepared and as the boys and 
girls read those books blocks of the right 
colors were pasted on the outlined flag for 
the stripes and blue stars put in the field. 
Only those children who had read at least 
ten books were allowed to have a star put 
in the field for them, the stripes being placed 
for the other children. As, of course, no writ- 
ing can be put on an American flag, the list 
of those who contributed to make the flag 
was placed in another part of the children’s 
room with directions about the flag. The re- 
sult of this was the completion of a beautiful 
American flag which was admired and beloved 
by the patrons of the children’s room as their 
own, 


The worth of such devices to entice chil- 
dren to read is usually reflected by an en- 
larged circulation and a spirit of rivalry 
among the girls and boys, but the reading 
done by boys and girls for their own enjoy- 
ment, or for the investigation of material for 
some hobby, or for research into the myster- 
ies and nidden secrets which the world holds 
in store for them—this is the back-bone of the 
reading of the children’s rooms. This is true 
in winter. It is also true in summer as well 
as spring and fall. 

Jean C. Roos, Head of the Stevenson Room 
for Young People, Cleveland Public Library 
followed with a paper on NEW BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Miss Roos took up the transi- 
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tion period of adolesence and pointed out that 
new books carefully read and carefully chosen 
will build up manifold reactions and associa- 
tions. She instanced new titles, falling within 
the favorite types that would provide outlets 
into other types of stories and break the 
vicious circle in which it is so easy for young 
people to read. 

Anne Carroll Moore spoke on THEN AND 
NOW; MODERN TENDENCIES IN CHILDREN’S 
BooKs. Miss Moore said children’s books 
have taken on a new lease of life. Today 
there is a greater variety in subject and in 
treatment, better typography and general 
makeup, an altogether greater individuality. 
She stressed the responsibility of the libra- 
rian of keeping worth while books in print 
and in preserving a mind of constructive 
criticism, not prejudice towards new books. 

The culmination of the meeting was the 
awarding of the John Newbery Medal to 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji for his story of the 
pigeon, Gay-Neck. In presenting the medal 
Miss Porter said, “On behalf of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section of the American 
Library Association, it gives me very real 
pleasure to present to you, Mr. Mukerji, the 
John Newbery Medal for your book, Gay- 
Neck, the most distinguished children’s book 
of the year.” In response, Mr. Mukerji ex- 
pressed his deep gratitude to the Section for 
the bestowal of the medal which he looked 
upon as a certificate of graduation in the 
English language. He told of life in India 
and his desire to interpret it to people of 
other lands. “India,” he said, “has a great 
deal to learn from the West, but the West 
needs India. Let us mix Western science 
with Indian mysticism.” 


A joint meeting was held with the School 
Libraries Section in the Convention Hall, 
West Baden Hotel, on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 30. Annabel Porter and Marion Lovis, 
joint chairmen, presided. 


The first paper on the program was CAN 
THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN HELP THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN IN BOOK SELECTION? by Mabel 
Williams, supervisor of work with schools, 
New York Public Library. Miss Williams 
explained that the methods of coordinating 
library facilities with schools depend on local 
conditions and emphasized the point that chil- 
dren’s rooms are still the best source of in- 
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formation on children’s books. In them are 
librarians whose chief duty is to know and 
share the wealth of fine books that make up 
children’s literature. She told of the special 
teachers’ room in the New York Public Li- 
brary where this same knowledge is available 
to teachers. 

A most thoughtful paper was given by Carl 
Vitz, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio. sTANp- 
ARDIZATION AND ORGANIZATION, OR THE DIVID- 
ING INTO DEPARTMENTS: A HELP OR A HIN- 


* DRANCE IN WORK WITH CHILDREN. Mr. Vitz’s 


answer to this debatable question was 


“Yes, and no, that is they are both hindrance 
and help. Departmentalization is a hindrance 
in that every division of work, whether it be 
of space into rooms, of books into collections 
or of personnel into staffs, erects barriers, 
often slight ones yet barriers to the most com- 
plete use of the whole, Likewise with stand- 
ardization, with the setting up of rules there 
is a danger that we become too rigid, too 
inelastic and fail to meet promptly and in the 
wisest way changing situations or the needs 
of the exceptional borrower. At this point, 
I may permit myself to be amused at the 
undue value we attach to the letter ‘J.’ 
We hold a book in our hands, any book, 
and it is a book with its inherent values and 
potentialities. It may serve any number of 
purposes and people. But once we put upon its 
back that fish-hook letter, and presto, its char- 
acter is changed. It ceases to be of value to 
any except a special group. This same magic 
influence seems to reside in the letter ‘R’ 
which seems to bring about a sort of sea 
change in the book, a new attitude of mind 
in the librarian. You all know how all but 
impossible it is to convince an adult borrower 
that Somebody’s Outline history of art for 
boys and girls is just the sort of introductory, 
bird’s eye view that he wants. So let us 
continue to use these letters because of their 
convenience, but don’t let our vision of its 
possibilities be narrowed by their use.” 

He suggested various methods for the re- 
moval of these difficulties. 


“Children’s librarians seem to be agreed 
that great effort should be made to bring to 
the child, as soon as it is ready for it, any- 
thing that the library possesses of value to 
him. If so, we must presuppose either a sub- 
stantial knowledge of the adult collection on 
the part of the children’s librarian, or on the 
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part of the workers in the adult department, 
an understanding of child psychology, of the 
needs of young people, their interests and 
curriculum of the school.” 

Looking into the future Mr. Vitz said, 

“I wonder whether it is too Utopian to 
look forward to the time when our libraries 
will have one attractive, accessible room open 
to all of its borrowers, whether eight years 
old or eighty years young, in which all the 
books are quality books and yet all known 
to possess some real element of current inter- 
est. They need not necessarily appeal to the 
multitude but all should have in them power 
to inspire, to stir the imagination, to release 
possibilities. Such a collection would include, 
of course, a generous selection of fiction of 
all time. Books of biography and _ history 
would be present in large numbers and other 
classes in a lesser degree. Effort should be 
made to include the unusual and the little 
known but worth-while books. Recent books 
should be promptly tested with this use in 
mind and as promptly added. It should be a 
room in which one can be sure of finding a 
worth-while book for a definite mood or need 
of growth, and where one may stumble upon 
unsuspected but none the less great treasures. 
In short it would be a browser’s room.” 

Eva Schars, Cleveland Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Michigan, gave an amusing account 
of A DAY IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
This paper appeared in the June issue of The 
Platoon School Magazine. 

At the business meeting, held on Monday, 
May 28 at 2:30 p. m. in the Hoosier Club 
the following officers for 1928-1929 were 
elected: Chairman, Carrie E. Scott, Public 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana; Vice-Chair- 
man, Eva G. Leslie, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California; Secretary, Mary Frances 
Cox, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Treasurer, Helen M. Reynolds, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan. 

Nominations from the floor for three mem- 
bers at large to act upon the Newbery Medal 
Award Committee resulted in the election of 
Elisabeth Knapp, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan; Ruth Theobald, Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Mary Wilkinson, 
Public Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

ELEANOR A. STANFIELD, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


This meeting attracted an attendance of 
about four hundred people, the largest number 
ever gathered together under the auspices of 
the College and Reference Section. Most of 


the papers presented were the reports of the 
chairmen of various committees who had been 
working on certain definitely stated problems. 
This departure from the usual procedure 




















THE COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


seemed to be well received for the reports 
showed evidence of much study and caused 
much discussion. 

Edward C. Williams, Howard University 
Library, Washington, D. C., gave an interest- 
ing account of the libraries in schools and 
colleges for negroes and spoke of the needs 
of these libraries. The best-developed libra- 
ries in these institutions are those of Howard 
University and Hampton Institute. Fisk 
University was mentioned, also, as a place 
where the library problem is being given some 
attention and where great progress might be 
expected in the near future. 

Of the secondary schools the Kansas City 
high school for colored children was com- 
mended both for its good collection and ex- 
cellent service. 

Some studies are now under way which may 
lead to an adequate solution of the problem 
presented by the existence in Atlanta of five 
institutions of higher learning for negroes. It 
is likely because of these studies that some 
method of cooperation will be found so that 
the libraries of these colleges will be coordi- 
nated and each institution be able to have the 
use of the combined resources of all. If such 
an arrangement can be made it will mean a 
great saving in costs and a pronounced bet- 
terment of library service. 

The policy now being followed at Howard 
is a very progressive one. There is a sepa- 
rate library building although it still gives 
space to some non-library activities and is now 
much overcrowded. Useless duplicates and 
unusable books have been discarded. There is 
a well-equipped library in the Medical School 
and the Law School has a collection of over 
11,000 volumes. At Howard the staff is in 
the main home-trained while at Hampton, 
where they have a library school, the staff is 
on more of a professional basis. 


At Fisk there is now a good beginning with 
a well-selected collection of new books num- 
bering 6,000 volumes. 

The greatest need now is for trained libra- 
rians and next in order is the necessity for 
more suitable buildings. Although it is diffi- 
cult to convince the presidents of the negro 
universities of the necessity for trained help 
the evolution in educational thought is all in 
the direction of better library service. 


Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College 
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Library, read the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter of 
editing a college, university, and reference 
library yearbook. Since the proposal for this 
publication was made at the last midwinter 
meeting there has been published a plan of a 
special journal of discussion in the library 
field and the Committee took into considera- 
tion this possible new outlet for papers on 
library matters and how it would change, if 
any, the scope of the proposed annual. Items 
recommended as proper subject matter for 
the yearbook are: (1) general problems of 
education, especially higher education; (2) an 
annual summary of the work of the College 
and Reference Section; (3) a compilation of 
college and university library news; (4) im- 
portant papers presented at the various meet- 
ings, both national and sectional; (5) a rec- 
ord of important gifts; (6) surveys of indi- 
vidual institutions; (7) statements of various 
institutions’ fields of interest and special col- 
lections or holdings; (8) brief comment on 
new departures in college and _ university 
library work or equipment. 


After the publication of the first yearbook 
the Committee believes some single feature 
should be emphasized in future issues. As to 
statistical matter to be included, the Com- 
mittee believed that there should first come 
some change to make the statistics more un- 
derstandable and more uniform. For that 
reason, the report of the Committee on New 
Forms for College Statistics and Definitions 
was considered as a necessary preliminary to 
any definite decision on the matter. 


As to whether there should be a bibliog- 
raphy of articles or a list of abstracts of 
valuable publications in this special field the 
Committee could not reach a definite decision. 


Likewise the inclusion of a directory and the 
nature of such a directory if included, could 
not be agreed upon and must be left undecided 
for the present. 

The Committee did agree that it seemed un- 
wise and unnecessary to publish reprints of 
earlier standard articles as well as material 
submitted from library schools. 

As was expected the discussion of the re- 
port brought out many valuable suggestions. 
The report of the Committee was accepted 
and it was also voted to accept the offer of 
the Secretary of the A. L.A. to publish such 
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a yearbook if our section would edit it. It 
was believed that the publication of the first 
yearbook would indicate if there was a valu- 
able function performed by it and the con- 
tinuance of the publication should depend on 
the success of the first issue. As to the pos- 
sible conflict with the proposed journal of 
discussion that could be lessened by confer- 
ence between the two committees concerned. 
So, it was finally voted that the Committee 
continue to work on this project and that the 
proposed publication be known as the College 
and Reference Library Yearbook. The mat- 
ter of inclusion of a directory was also re- 
ferred back to the Committee. 


The matter of the continuation of the 
Union list of serials was brought up in a 
statement made by Keyes D. Metcalf of the 
New York Public Library. It was believed 
that some provision should be made for the 
publication of a supplement and the further- 
ance of an exchange of partial sets, which 
interchange had not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the original Committee. H. W. 
Wilson remarked that the sale of the Union 
list had been quite good and that there was 
already on hand a balance of several thousand 
dollars for any future undertaking agreed 
upon by the guarantors of the list. He also 
proposed that editorial headquarters be given 
the task of arranging exchanges of sets in 
case a supplement was to be attempted. It 
was then voted that “the Section deems it 
desirable that the exchange of odd sets be 
arranged and that the publication of a supple- 
ment to the Union list of serials be issued.” 
Some thought that only unusual additions 
should be listed in the Supplement but all 
such matters could, of course, be left to the 
Committee. In order to bring this matter 
before the Association it was voted “that the 
Executive Board be requested to continue in- 
stead of discharging the Union List of Serials 
Committee and ask them to suggest at the 
coming midwinter meeting a plan for a sup- 
plement to the Union list.” 


The Secretary-Treasurer spoke of some 
proposed changes in the management of the 
Section. An enlarged membership and more 
regular payment of dues on the part of those 
already enrolled were mentioned as desirable. 
In order to foster greater interest and put 
the midwinter meetings of the college and 
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university librarians on a more unified basis 
he suggested a change in the By-Laws so as 
to have the Section hold at least one session 
at the midwinter meetings, such meeting to 
be the one now held as a joint session between 
the college and university librarians’ groups, 
In the discussion it was pointed out that the 
meetings at Chicago were on a purely volun- 
tary basis and that no change could well be 
made without first bringing the matter before 
the respective groups concerned. The natural 
division of field between the college libraries 
and the university and reference libraries was 
then mentioned in the discussion but a motion 
to create a committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of dividing up the meetings of the 
Section was voted down. 

The report of the Committee on Definition 
of “Professional Assistant” was read and 
elicited much comment. The Committee rec- 
ommended “that the title” ‘Professional Assis- 
tant’ may be used to designate those members 
of the staff of a college and university li- 
brary who have: (1) a bachelor’s degree, with 
one year of professional education; or, (2) a 
bachelor’s degree with not less than three 
years’ experience in a scholarly library of 
50,000 volumes or more; or, (3) an informal 
education considered by the librarian as the 
real equivalent of four years of college work 
plus five years’ experience in a_ scholarly 
library of 50,000 volumes or more. This pro- 
vision is to take care of those already in the 
profession. Later additions to the professional 
group should meet requirements number (1) 
or (2).” A note was added: “It is assumed 
in all cases that the work the professional 
assistant is performing requires a general and 
professional education. . . .” 


After discussion it was decided to accept 
the report and place it on file. It was later 
voted that the Committee be continued and 
report back to the next meeting. 


The report of the Committee on “New 
Forms for College Statistics and Definitions” 
was available in multigraphed form and was 
presented by the chairman, J. S. Fowler of 
the University of Cincinnati Library. 

The part of the report that seemed to 
arouse some opposition provided that no dis- 
tinction be made between pamphlets and 
books. It was suggested also that it would be 
difficult to find uniform practices in the matter 














COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


of reporting costs for books, periodicals, and 
binding. In many institutions the sum spent 
on the increase of the library was reported in 
one account and in many cases it would be 
unwise to have definite allotments in case of 
each of the three categories named. The 
Section then voted that the report be referred 
back to the Committee with the request that 
the proposed form be tried on some thirty 
libraries in order to determine how it works. 


A communication from Minnie E. Sears, 
chairman of the Catalog Section, was read. 
She refers to this Section a matter which is of 
interest to our group—namely, the determina- 
tion of a definite method of arrangement of 
the publications of the League of Nations. 
T. Franklin Currier of the Harvard College 
Library after discussion of the problem with 
Dr. T. P. Sevensma, librarian of the League 
of Nations, arrived at some agreement with 
him as to the necessity of some definite order 
of arrangement of the League’s publications. 


The suggestion of Mr. Currier was fol- 
lowed and it was voted “that the College and 
Reference Section request the Council of the 
American Library Association to make urgent 
representations to the proper authorities of 
the League of Nations to establish an official 
and permanent order of arrangement of the 
documents already issued, to print title-pages 
and contents-sheets to facilitate binding them 
in composite volumes according to this official 
arrangement, and in the future at the end of 
each year to issue title-pages and contents— 
sheets for the year’s product.” 


The Chairman announced that at the Chi- 
cago meeting last December he was instructed 
to appoint a committee to study the matter of 
periodical indexes, but as he had found no 
one who was willing to serve as chairman of 





*See pages 304-309. ** See pages 309-310. 
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such a committee the appointments had not 
yet been made. 


The second session was presided over by 
John T. Vance of the Library of Congress 
and was the occasion of the appearance ot 
our Mexican colleagues, Sefior Rafael Aguilar 
y Santillan, perpetual secretary of the Socie- 
dad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate” and Sefior 
Tobias Chavez, director of the University of 
Mexico Libraries. The former, referred to 
by the Chairman as the “Dean of Mexican 
Librarians,” spoke briefly in Spanish and re- 
ferred to the mimeographed copy of the Eng- 
lish translation of his paper which had been 
distributed to those present. This paper* 
gave a brief but rather comprehensive review 
of the scientific production as shown in Mex- 
ican books and scientific journals. 


Sefior Chavez’s paper, likewise distributed 
in translation, described the libraries of the 
University of Mexico.* * 


In addition to the above, Sefiorita Esperanza 
Velazquez Bringas, Head of Library Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Education of Mexico, was 
introduced and delivered her message of co- 
operation and good will between the United 
States and Mexico. 

H. O. Severance, University of Missouri 
Library, had prepared a paper on DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
SHOULD THEY BE COLLECTED, CATALOGED AND 
PRESERVED: but it was not presented to the 
meeting because of lack of time. Because of 
the problem presented to university libraries 
by this class of publications it is hoped that 
the paper may be published in full in one of 
the library publications. 

The chairman of the Section for the coming 
year is Martin A. Roberts of the Library of 
Congress. 


James A. McMILLen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Ethel I. Berry, Hennepin County Library, 
Minneapolis, presided at the meeting, Tuesday 
afternoon, May 29. She announced that two 
committees had been appointed during the 
year, The first was the Program Committee: 
Sarah McCardle, County Library, Fresno, 
California; Margaret Wright, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Sarah 


Thomas, Cape May County Library, Cape 
May Court House, New Jersey. The second 
was the Constitution Committee: Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, Wayne County Library, Det- 
troit, Michigan; Essae Culver, Louisiana 
State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Mary Titcomb, Washington County Library, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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Mrs. Fyan was asked to present the pro- 
posed Constitution which was read and ac- 
cepted. 

The following Nominating Committee was 
appointed: Gertrude Glennon, Stillwater, 
Michigan; Ethel Binney, Spies Library, Me- 
nominee, Michigan; Jane Brown, Atlantic 
County Library, Mays Landing, New Jersey. 

Margaret Wright, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, gave a paper on 
BOOKS AND THEIR ASSIGNMENT TO COUNTY 
LIBRARY BRANCHES. She made a plea for only 
good books for the children in order to de- 
velop the future adult readers. 

Hazel C. Clark, Burlington County Library, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, spoke on the pro- 
PORTION OF THE JUVENILE BOOK FUND TO BE 
USED FOR A PERMANENT LIBRARY IN THE 
scHoot. She outlined the practice of the 
Burlington County Library. 

Nina Moran, Wasco County Library, The 
Dalles, Oregon, and Mrs. Julia G. Babcock, 
Kern County Library, Bakersfield, California, 
spoke on the subject ‘HOW WE SERVE OUR 
COMMUNITY. Miss Moran gave a survey of 
the state of Oregon and Mrs. Babcock took 
us on an imaginary 340 mile trip through 
Kern County. 

Ethel McCullough, Vanderburgh County, 
Evansville, Indiana, told of the development 
and use of their book truck and invited those 
present to see it. 

Hoyland L. Wilson, 


Coahoma_ County, 
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Clarksdale, Mississippi, was to have told of 
her work but was unable to be present and 
Julia Wright Merrill, executive assistant, 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Extension, 
told something of her visit in Coahoma Coun- 
ty in the spring. 

Frances Hays, executive secretary, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., urged complete cooperation for the 
best of everything for the children. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following report, which was accepted: chair- 
man, Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Wayne 
County Library, Detroit, Michigan; secretary 
and treasurer, Margaret Wright, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, Ohio; directors: 
Ethel Berry, Hennepin County Library, Min- 
neapolis; Charlotte Templeton, Public Li- 
brary, Greenville, South Carolina; Nina 
Moran, Wasco County Library, The Dalles, 
Oregon. 

Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, suggested a committee 
be appointed to keep the League of Library 
Commissions informed as to the progress of 
county libraries and to supply accurate infor- 
mation. 

Miss Berry announced that a luncheon was 
being arranged for Wednesday, May 30, and 
asked those interested in county libraries to 
watch the bulletin board for announcement. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

MARGARET WINNING, Secretary, pro tem. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table was attended by about forty 
hospital librarians. In the absence of Inez M. 
Baylis of Montreal, her paper was read by 
Helen Witherspoon, hospital librarian of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The following excerpts will give the main 
points of Miss Baylis’ paper which concerned 
itself with hospital library work in Montreal: 

“This work, though organized during the 
Great War and considered of great impor- 
tance then, is being continued in time of 
peace and has advanced far beyond our ex- 
pectations, Nine military hospitals, some large, 
some small, have been in this district at vari- 
ous times since 1917, in all of which we have 
had libraries. In 1919 we had under our 


control and were paying all expenses of six 
of these libraries. The money to finance this 
work has been raised by the McGill Alumnae 
Society in different ways—chiefly lectures by 
persons of renown or diminutive dramas 
played by members of the Society. In the 
past eleven years nearly $4,000 has been raised 
for this purpose, the spending of which on 
books, magazines, supplies, etc., has been left 
with the Library Committee. 

“When establishing the library here the 
Committee realized the impossibility of volun- 
teer workers going out to Ste. Anne’s each 
day and arrangements were made for a libra- 
rian to be paid by the Government at Ottawa. 
We have been most fortunate in having since 
1919 the same person in charge. Though the 
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librarian is paid by the Government, the 
library is owned and financed by the McGill 
Alumnae Society and managed by the Library 
Committee, who receive an annual grant from 
the Society for books, magazines, and supplies. 
Our many attempts to obtain an annual grant 
from the Government have been unsuccessful, 
though it has given us a bonus more than 
once. 

“The other library being managed by us 
at present is in a civilian hospital. In October, 
1920, the first military hospital—Prince of 
Wales—was closed. Here we had a library 
of 1,500 books, well cataloged and in good 
condition. The Committee decided that it 
should be given to some institution where a 
room large enough was available, where a 
stated sum of money would be guaranteed by 
the hospital authorities to be spent on new 
books each year, and where it would benefit 
the greatest number of people. After many 
interviews and much discussion it was decided 
that the library should be given to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 

“In making the schedule great care is taken 
to place together two persons who are con- 
genial, for as has been forcibly impressed upon 
them, it is not altogether knowledge but coop- 
eration that brings forth quality, as well as 
quantity, of work. The library is considered 
a regular department of this hospital and the 
volunteer workers members of the staff. 

“We have books in eleven foreign lan- 
guages—French, Italian, Yiddish, Polish, Dan- 
ish, Greek, Russian, Norwegian, German, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Dutch. We are at present 
in correspondence with authorities in New 
York concerning Finnish and Syrian books. 
For any other than patients a borrower’s card, 
with name, outside address as well as position 
in hospital, is kept on file and on it registered 
all books borrowed, and dated when returned. 
Books lent to these persons may be kept four- 
teen days, the same as patients, but for them 
there is a fine of two cents per day for over- 
due books. This rule was made more for the 
psychological effect it would have in hastening 
the return of books, but during the past year 
a little over $20 was collected for fines and 
spent on new books. 


“The best way to induce a person to read 
a book is to tell him how much you have 
enjoyed it yourself. You may offer him ten, 


but if the librarian has read one, that is 
nearly always the book borrowed. For this 
reason next winter we plan to have a monthly 
meeting of the volunteer workers in the hos- 
pital libraries when each person will report 
upon a book of the higher class of literature 
which she has read during the month. 


“The fact that a library in the hospital is 
not only helping patients, but doctors and 
nurses, is impressed upon us daily. 


“In closing I give a synopsis of the work 
done by the McGill Alumnae Society in con- 
nection with their hospital libraries: 


“1. The work is left entirely to the Library 
Committee, and the volunteer staff. The Con- 
venor is elected each year by the Society and 
she has the power to make up her own com- 
mittee, all of which are graduates of McGill 
University and each one held responsible for 
a stated part of the work. I have been Con- 
venor and Honorary Librarian for the past 
eight years, previously being Honorary Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

“2. The work was organized in March, 
1917, as our war work. We have established, 
financed, and conducted nine libraries in mili- 
tary hospitals of various sizes. 


“3. At present we have charge of two hos- 
pital libraries: 


“a. The military hospital at Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, where we own, finance, 
and manage a library of 5,236 books. 
The librarian, on duty daily from 
nine to five, is paid by the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa. The circulation 
there last year was only 6,615 on 
account of the increase in number of 
mental cases. 

“b. The Royal Victoria Hospital for 
civilians. To this hospital we gave 
the library of one of the large mili- 
tary hospitals closed in 1920. The 
hospital grants us $300 annually for 
books and $200 for salary of our 
summer worker. The 650 beds are 
visited twice a week by organized 
volunteer workers who are recog- 
nized as part of the staff of the 
hospital. Three thousand two hun- 
dred ninety-one books are on these 
shelves, with a circulation last year 
of 23,114, which is an average of 
74 per day. 

Mary R. Morrissey, who is librarian at 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital near Bal- 
timore, gave a very adequate idea of the 
purpose and organization of library work in a 
mental hospital. She showed how the libra- 
rian is able to bring something normal into 
the lives of many patients. She said in part: 
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“In hospitals caring for nervous and men- 
tal patients well-established libraries have 
proved themselves to be valuable therapeutic 
agents. The idea behind all activities carried 
on in a mental hospital is to keep the patients 
occupied and give them normal, healthful 
recreation. The modern hospital aims to give 
its patients as normal a day by day existence 
as possible, and in such a scheme the library 
has a very definite place. 


“A hospital with an average of one hundred 
and seventy-five patients per day ought to 
have a resident librarian. It takes the full 
time of one person to keep the collection alive, 
select new books, and make the contacts neces- 
sary in order to interest the patients in read- 
ing. The librarian must know, and be known 
to all the patients in the hospital. Daily visits 
should be made to the admission wards. There 
the new patients are met and acquainted with 
the fact that the hospital has a library. Very 
often a book or magazine to read during the 
first hard and restless hours in a hospital will 
help to make the patient more comfortable. 


“Interest in the reading of books can be 
stimulated directly and indirectly. The direct 
methods are, in having your library open as 
much of the time as possible, and by constant 
visits to the wards. Patients should be en- 
couraged to visit the library and select their 
own books. This is something they can do on 
their own initiative, which is not true of other 
activities. The library is the least institu- 
tionalized spot in the hospital, and half an 
hour spent in looking over the books and 
magazines at will, gives the patients a sense 
of freedom they appreciate and by which they 
benefit. Often just the sight of books is 
enough to create a desire for something to 
read. Patients should be allowed to take any- 
thing they want from the library and keep 
books as long as they wish. In the library 
they should always find someone there ready 
and able to help them, if necessary. Ward 
visiting is most important. There you can 
talk with each patient, individually, and try to 
find out what might interest him. Your 
approach to the patient should be friendly 
and natural. These people are out of tune 
with the world, and, although at times they 
may not show it, they do appreciate thought- 
ful attention. If they want to talk about 
themselves and their troubles, be a quiet lis- 
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tener. You will often gather up information 
and establish a friendly relation, in this way, 
that will be of great value to you in getting 
the patient to read. The patients can be 
divided into two main groups, the elated, or 
active, and the depressed or inactive. The 
elated patients will tell you of their likes and 
dislikes without much effort. You will know 
at once whether they are interested in mys- 
tery stories, poetry, French history, or archi- 
tecture. Many of this group will read with- 
out much urging because they are looking for 
something with which to occupy their time. A 
good deal of restlessness can be worked off 
in the reading of a good story. With the 
depressed patients it is quite the opposite. 
They are not only depressed, but as a rule 
apathetic and withdrawn. They do not wish 
to talk and have lost interest in almost every- 
thing. Before you can hope to do anything 
for these patients you have to win their con- 
fidence and make them feel that you are gen- 
uinely interested in them. After many quiet 
and friendly visits they generally show some 
signs of interest. A good plan with these 
patients is to leave in the room two or three 
books that you feel might appeal to them. 
Sometimes this brings about the desired 
result. 


“The indirect methods of getting patients to 
read are the ward libraries, reading to groups 
on the ward, through information given by 
doctors and nurses, and by other activities 
carried on in the library, not strictly of a 
library nature. Ward libraries should be 
given careful attention. Many patients who 
will not come to the library, or take a book 
directly from you, will read if books are left 
on the ward. The general make-up of the 
ward should be studied and a selection of 
books left there, that you feel will be of in- 
terest to the group. As a rule the books 
may be left for two weeks, but where you 
find a fair amount of reading going on it is 
well to change them every week. Nothing 
is quite so uninviting as a stale collection of 
books. Not long ago, on one ward, four men 
were reading Maurois’s biography of Dis- 
raeli. One would put it down for a short time 
and another would pick it up. Three of these 
men never come to the library. News of a 
good book travels fast, and patients recom- 
mend books to one another. Reading to a 
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group on the ward is often a very good way 
of awakening an interest in some kind of 
book. Also in reading to a group you are 
keeping a number of restless patients quiet 
and relaxed, for a time, which is of real thera- 
peutic value. The doctors, who are in very 
close contact with the patient, can give you 
helpful information as to what certain patients 
might read. Whenever in doubt about what 
a patient should read consult his doctor. 
Sometimes a certain trend of reading is sug- 
gested for a patient by his doctor. All this 
is most helpful and any suggestions made 
should be carried out with the greatest care. 
The nurses can also help in letting you know 
when patients express a desire for reading. 
This is particularly true of the disturbed 
wards where little reading is usually done. 
Requests for books on disturbed wards should 
be filled at once. It is in attending to such 
requests immediately that the greatest good 
can be done. The interest of these patients 
is not sustained for long, and if it is not 
satisfied, may disappear altogether. Once a 
week there is an afternoon tea in the library 
which has been found to be not only of value 
in stimulating an interest in the library, but 
also a valuable social activity. Five or six 
women patients take charge of the tea and 
heartily enjoy the naturalness of the occa- 
sion. The tea is held on a visiting day so 
that relatives and friends may drop in. This 
affair helps to make the patients feel that the 
library is a friendly, social place, to which 
they enjoy coming. 


“In certain cases, daily reading with the 
patient has been found beneficial. These pa- 
tients need a great deal of personal attention. 
If left to themselves they do almost nothing. 
The patient is brought to the library, and if 
possible, gotten to chose his own reading. 
As a rule he is willing to read with someone, 
but will not read alone. The patient should 
do all the reading. 


“Always remember when selecting books 
for mental patients that they are restless and 
that their power of concentration is poor. 
The interest in the story must be awakened in 
the first chapter. They will not wade through 
four or five chapters in order to find the 
main theme of the story. The general educa- 
tional and social level of your community 
Should be studied. Only by paying careful 


attention to this will you be able to select the 
books which will be of the greatest general 
interest. You will find in the East where the 
population has been settled for generations, 
very little interest in stories of pioneer life, 
or books about the far West, or North. You 
will find much more interest in historical back- 
ground and in books about Europe and South 
America. 

“Reading is not only a normal recreation 
but one of the best known methods of helping 
the stream of thought to flow in an orderly 
manner. When one is reading with interest, 
the mind is functioning normally. The power 
to concentrate on something is being re- 
stimulated. Because of these facts, the library 
has a very definite and useful place as one 
of the therapeutic activities of a mental hos- 
pital.” 

Marie Rainey, hospital librarian with long- 
time children’s cases, told of her activities in 
a combination hospital-school library : 

“The library treatment of Gillette State 
Hospital for Crippled Children is a clearing 
house for hopes, fears, ambitions, anticipations 
and dreads. It is the sounding note of a future 
for hundreds of crippled girls and boys. It 
is a therapeutic reliance for the medical rou- 
tine. It correlates with the educational sys- 
tem. The Gillette Hospital Library does so 
many, many things to break down the natural 
barriers which as a rule exist between the 
patient and hospital. 


“Through the library of this hospital, ad- 
ministration is carried to the medical branch, 
the nursing staff, to hospital employees, to 
the Out-Patient Department, and—last and 
the most vital contact—the children. These 
patients, always in number between 240 and 
250, are classed by the Librarian as the Up- 
Patients and Bed-Patients. 

“In this hospital, the library’s one object is 
to use any possible device to attain a com- 
plete sympathy and and easy understanding 
between the librarian and the children. The 
library is not a schoolroom in any sense. 

“A hospital library needs, more than any- 
thing else among its tools, a librarian, not one 
to buy books, mend books, and circulate them, 
but to guide reading and inspire the patients 
with a wise understanding, and she must radi- 
ate personableness. She must study her 
patients and in due time know the healing 
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values behind her pages. Indubitably, the 
varied diet in reading finds its recuperative 
values, just as the doctor-prescribed diets aid 
in the patients’ physical welfare. 

“The library treatment of Gillette State 
Hospital is started by book chats, introducing 
to respective groups the most appealing char- 
acters with both Up-Patients and Bed-Pa- 
tients. The ‘character talk’ is followed by a 
little ‘author talk.’ After this continues for 
two or three weeks the librarian always meets 
with a few inquiries, such as ‘where can | 
find Tom Sawyer?’ ‘Have you got the book 
about the Pope and His Mule?’ ‘Any pic- 
tures in the book Smoky?’ etc. This is the 
time to make all patients familiar with the 
library and its tools. Introduce every possible 
phase by which they may obtain knowledge. 
Classification, subject index, author file, title 
files, must all make friends with the children. 
After a routine practice in “How to Find” 
and a thorough understanding of the usage of 
the three sets of reference encyclopedias, the 
library belongs no longer to the librarian, but 
to the children. 

“What we make children feel a part of is 
far more important than what we thrust upon 
them for learning. There is little accom- 
plished until the child knows his library and 
how to find what he knows to be there; that 
is to say, that although the information is 
there, it is usually in such a form or such a 
place that it is not being used. 

“Regular class work with a definite school 
period is carried on in the library for Up- 
Patients, and with the Bed-Patients in the 
wards. The library work is done by the aid 
of the library carts and socialized chats from 
the librarian. Book reviews, monthly maga- 
zine reports, story hour, dramatization and 
our priceless project plan, have been the me- 
diums through which the children have 
attained their love of reading. 

“Book reviews are given before the class 
and with the informality of everyone being 
privileged to ask questions when the reviewer 
is finished. 

“The monthly magazine articles are given 
to all children over twelve years of age. 

“Story hour has its place in every child’s 
life, whether in school, hospital, or library. 
No child should be deprived of it. There 
exists a rather spiritual closeness which read- 
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ing from the pages inevitably lacks. The story 
teller receives a genuine response from all 
children as she freehandedly tells her story, 
looking directly into the eager eyes of her 
audience. 


““Dramatization, when discriminately and 
intelligently handled, is far the most potent 
stimulant in making any child receptive for 
the habit of reading. The librarian emphat- 
ically feels that no character from the book 
world, though read several times, really lives 
until that child has been a part of the story. 


“For these dramatizations the group will 
read a book, dramatize it, make a stage set- 
ting, make costumes and act it for the whole 
hospital. They read about a castle, draw a 
plan, make a model of it, even to the belted 
knights and beautiful ladies which are carved 
from soap painted and dressed according to 
their time. 

“The group project work is a scheme or 
plan to get the children to read better and 
broader things in literature. The group selects 
some subject of general interest and through 
the library and its tools, each child contrib- 
utes his part to the whole, which is completed 
by the group. 

“A Lumber project—The children read 
about lumber in all of its stages in the library, 
go to class in geography where they make a 
study of it, go to art class where they, with 
their hands and the art teacher, construct a 
living story of lumber from the early thick 
forest and the hills, the logging, the sawmills, 
etc., and finally the last stage of the ‘Project’ 
finds a finished house built from the lumber 
itself. A medieval castle and from 
A tale of two cities were also constructed in 
the same manner. 


scenes 


“The library is always ready to recognize 
that hospital routine is first. Baths, physio, 
sun treatment, swimming, clinics, casts and 
braces, dentist, doctors, and their school, yes, 
and still there are the moments when nothing 
in life matters much more than just a good 
book; and is there anything more appealingly 
pleasing than a child drifting or dreaming 
with whatever world that book may take him? 
At this moment the impulse to quote the emi- 
nent surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cushing, is entirely 
too strong to resist: ‘No hospital which has 
due consideration for the welfare of its pa- 
tients should be without a library for their 
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purpose. Not only may the tedium of a pro- 
longed hospital sojourn be thereby lightened, 
but convalescence is promoted and the entire 
moral tone of the institution benefited.’ ” 

Around these stimulating presentations of 
library work in such widely divergent hos- 
pitals, geographically as well as from the point 
of view of character, there sprang up pointed, 
telling discussion on: 


1. Can we not work out some state or 
regional organization that will help the small 
jsolated hospitals and public libraries which 
are trying to carry on? Various sections 
already include hospital library service in their 
separate meetings. The New England meet- 
ing in June was mentioned. Finally this ques- 
tion was left to the Committee with the ex- 
pressed wish that it be considered carefully. 

2. Definite affiliation of this group with the 
American Hospital Association. There is 
whenever possible, that is whenever the 
A. H. A. and A. M. A. meetings are where 
some hospital librarian can take charge, a 
booth maintained at both these national con- 
ferences at which much information is given. 
Last year a paper was read by Dr. R. O. 
Beard of the University of Minnesota Med- 
ical School at a general session of the A. H. 
A. Further affiliation, i. e., having a section 
or a round table can come only after a suffi- 
cient number of hospital librarians have joined 
the A. H. A. At present none of the hos- 
pital librarians of the U. S. V. B. Hospitals 
can be sent to A. L. A. meetings because of 
the ruling that they may be sent only to 
meetings which further medical science. All 
of these librarians, some sixty, I believe, could 
be sent to a hospital library meeting held 
under the A. H. A 
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The Lending Section met on Monday after- 
noon with Elizabeth Summersby, St. Louis 
Public Library, as chairman. 

Harold F. Brigham, Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, spoke on KEEPING THE BOOK 
COLLECTION UP TO DATE which he interpreted 
in its broader sense of “Keeping the book 
collection up and going,” alive, attractive, and 
appealing to readers. Mr. Brigham said in 
part: 

“The success of a public library in serving 
its community is measured to a large extent 
by the up-to-date-ness of its book collections. 
The public wants new books when people are 
talking about them and reading about them. 
It demands modern, timely works on subjects 
which are before the public eye. It wants 
clean, fresh-looking, attractive books. 





3. Books that succeed brought forth infor- 
mation regarding type of books that work 
with different patients. 


4. How to reach the nurses and how to get 
better cooperation with the hospital staff 
brought out the suggestions of lectures to the 
nurses for which in some hospitals they re- 
ceive credit on the purpose of selected reading 
for the patients, of informal book review 
talks, of special collections in the nurses’ 
homes, and of the necessity of the librarian 


getting the point of view of the nurse and the 
hospital. 


5. The place the hospital library service is 
to take in the organization of the public 
library found many interested listeners. The 
feeling seems to be and the point well taken, 
that it is a mistake to include hospital library 
service in the activities of the branch depart- 
ment. Its scope will be narrowed and its 
individual features less developed in this ar- 
rangement. It should preferably be a small 
department by itself. 

Emily Miller of the publications department 
of the A. L. A. announced that a list of books 
for hospital libraries was being compiled by 
Miss Lamb, and wished to know if there 
would be a possible sale for five hundred cop- 
ies. The consensus of opinion of the meeting 
was that the information available was too 
meager to offer any assurance of either ap- 
proval or sale of the proposed list, and that 
this was a matter to be taken up first with 
the Committee on Hospital Libraries. 


Respectfully submitted, 
PerRIE JoNEs, Chairman. 


SECTION 


“To meet these demands the library must 
give heed (1) to the selection of books, (2) 
to the distribution and arrangement of the 
books in the library, and (3) perhaps espe- 
cially to the rehabilitation of the book collec- 
tions—the three major factors in keeping the 
book collections up to date. 

“In playing this game the immediate aim is 
to anticipate demand, and to create and attract 
demand; the ultimate aim is to promote the 
widest possible use of the books available. 
Use must vindicate not only the selection of a 
book but also the placing of that book on a 
coveted inch of shelving. The best book in the 
library from the lending point of view is one 
which has gotten to the shelf before demand 
is felt for it, and, although it is accorded a 
place on the most prized shelf in the lending 
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department, stays on the shelf the shortest 
possible time before it is snatched by an eager 
reader. 

“Rehabilitation is probably the most impor- 
tant factor in making and keeping books alive 
because it affects the bulk of the library’s 
collections and affords unlimited opportunity 
to make the most out of the material at hand, 
even the oldest. It comprises weeding out 
dead wood, repairing and rebinding worn ma- 
terial, and restoring to life books which have 
lost their place in the sun in the deadly com- 
petition with best sellers. The aim again is 
to get worth-while books used, but now it is 
by getting rid of the obsolete, the dirty and 
the worn, by dressing the survivors in new, 
attractive-colored bindings that attract the eye 
like the bright covers of new books and 
finally by applying the art of modern adver- 
tising to attract readers to something they 
have missed, something that offers entertain- 
ment, or usefulness, or inspiration, something 
that meets a need of the hour. Here the 
game of keeping books up to date approaches 
a fine art; at any rate it challenges all the 
resourcefulness and technical skill of the 
librarian.” 


Meredith Nicholson was next introduced to 
the audience, not only as Indiana’s noted es- 
sayist and novelist, but also as a member of 
the Common Council of the city of Indianap- 
olis, since Mr. Nicholson had selected as his 
subject, THE LIBRARIAN AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
Mr. Nicholson said: 


“I feel a little guilty in coming before the 
Lending Section of this Association because 
of the fact that I am one of those bad bor- 
rowers who get a lot of books and don’t 
bring them back when the time is up. In 
recent years I have solved the problem of 
how to get most of the Indianapolis Public 
Library into my workroom and retain these 
volumes until I am through with them, by 
imposing upon my secretary the duty of nego- 
tiating the loan and making the necessary 
apologies when the books are returned. So 
when I receive the usual notice all I do is 
call up Charles E. Rush, our most efficient 
public librarian in Indianapolis, and ask 
Charlie to go to lunch. It is remarkable what 
a multitude of sins a lunch will cover. 


“I thought when Miss Summersby first 
communicated with me about meeting with you 
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here today: ‘Now here is a very easy sub- 
ject. ‘This matter of how to get the book 
from the shelf in the library into the home 
is comparatively easy, because we know that 
in America we are spending millions of dol- 
lars educating people, and we have, or ought 
to have by this time, a high degree of culture 
all over America.’ You would imagine that 
people would just come galloping into the li- 
braries to get books, good books, books they 
ought to read. But unfortunately that isn't 
quite the case. From what the gentleman 
who preceded me said and from what I| have 
heard from friends of mine among librarians, 
we know that it is quite a job to get the book 
from the shelf into the hands it ought to 
reach, 


“We have come in our national life to 
what I believe to be the most serious, critical 
time in the history of America. We have 
had a good many years as a republic; by this 
time we have had a great many experiments 
in the ways and weaknesses of democracy ; we 
have had tremendous experience in educational 
forces. By this time one would imagine we 
were about right, that we were 120,000,000, 
or whatever we are, of enlightened people, all 
concerned with acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been thought and done in the 
world, which is the purpose, so Matthew 
Arnold used to tell us, of all educational 
labor. 


“T am not a pessimist, but I want to suggest 
this in the hope that it may be of some use 
to you in your own cogitations as to how 
best to serve your profession. How can we 
bridge the chasm between the ignorant and 
the library that offers so many of the en- 
lightening and cheering influences? Unfortu- 
nately, life goes at a very rapid pace, and 
what was good and what I might have said 
thirty years ago before an audience like this, 
unhappily is not true any more. We have to 
keep pace with the great movement of time 
and the movement of civilization. Many 
things are disturbing; many things are dis- 
heartening. How are we going to meet these 
constantly arising crises? They seem to be in 
our moral and in our intellectual life. 


“It is the habit of the general public to lay 
new burdens on the school teacher. Things 
that used to be done in the home, the poor 
teacher has to do now. Parents haven't the 
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time or the inclination or the disposition or 
the intelligence to do them, so we are load- 
ing up the school teacher. 


“I have a suspicion that we are disposed 
now to load up the librarian, that the librarian 
must do what the schools have failed to do. 


“There are many things that give us pause 
about the great effort that we are making in 
this country to educate people. I can remem- 
ber so well in my youth—some time ago, to 
be sure, but I can remember it—how great 
was the insistence that was put upon the 
word ‘culture.’ Culture was going to be the 
great goal of our American civilization, and 
in those days greater heed was paid to some 
of the leading voices than is paid now. 


“All of us who deal with the public, either 
by handing books over the counter or by writ- 
ing books or by public utterances, have it as 
our business in some way to warn people not 
to let the tin Lizzie go too fast, not to sit up 
too late listening to the jazz on the radio. 
There are many more influences antagonistic 
to culture than we had in those years to which 
I have been referring. 


“I won’t say the motion picture is hostile 
to the printed book, but I think if we were 
able to look into the matter we would find 
that not only hundreds, but a great many 
thousands of people much prefer to sit in the 
motion picture house and to have a story 
told in pictures than to sit at home by a lamp 
and read possibly a much better story. 


“T have a good deal of faith in the spoken 
word in connection with library service, and I 
envy all of you who live in cities where a lec- 
ture service is carried on in connection with 
the work of the library. A little while ago 
in Indianapolis Mr. Rush experimented with 
having discussions of books in a little group 
in the Library. I was astonished to see the 
response to those talks given by those people, 
members of the Library staff. It was hearten- 
ing to see that there was a very great interest 
in the discussion of books. 


“Those of us who take life in our Ameri- 
can democracy seriously have been very much 
concerned by unhappy political trends. Those 
I think fall very probably within the scope 
of library service in the attempt to try to 
communicate to the men and women of Amer- 
ica the idea that they have got to take some 





interest in their government or the day will 
come when they won't have any. 


“I wrote an article not so long ago on the 
subject: ‘How long will America last?’ I 
didn’t take that subject to try to get a sensa- 
tional article, but you have pretty nearly got 
to hit them in the eyes these days to make 
them pay any attention to you. Manifestly 
America will not last unless we can get a 
preponderance of the people of America to 
take an interest in the government of America. 


“You have on the shelves of your libraries, 
even of the smallest library represented here, 
books and histories telling of the splendid 
heroism of the founders of this nation; you 
have books on the development of the Con- 
stitution; you have biographies of the men 
who have saved the nation in time of crisis. 
It is remarkable and it is encouraging that 
so many books are being written touching 
upon the question of government. It would 
be my hope that all of you who pass across 
the counter to the public books bearing on 
these subjects would in so far as possible lay 
emphasis upon the importance of these books. 


“T have a firm belief that the future of 
America rests very largely upon the women 
of America. In our politics men are so often 
very cowardly. Almost every man is under 
some obligation to some other man, and to 
take a stand on a political question requires 
a good deal of courage. Women are more 
gloriously foolish about those things; they 
have more independence. I have seen instances 
of that over and over again. I have said 
repeatedly as to municipal government, which 
is one of the worst things we do in America, 
that in municipal government particularly the 
women of this nation can change the whole 
evil current of things if they will only keep 
away from the political parties. 


“T have had beaten into me constantly in 
the last few years that there are thousands 
of people in this country who don’t know 
what a primary is, who absolutely don’t know 
the purpose of the primary, which was one 
of those great schemes that was supposed to 


solve all our political problems and hasn't 
done so. 


“But in this campaign year I make this 
suggestion: that, in so far as the library is 
able to deal with its patrons, it try to get 
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them interested in American institutions. We 
must have the fit govern America. 

“I believe the methods that are being 
adopted by librarians, the use of the newspaper 
to advertise new books, and all those things, 
are bearing fruit. I think newspapers every- 
where are glad to cooperate with the libra- 
rians in advertising what they have. 


“How to bring about a closer contact be- 
tween the public and the library is a matter 
that is not of interest to the librarians alone, 
but is of interest to all of us who have at 
heart the best in the future of America. I 
am for any kind of advertising device to 
attract people. I think to take advantage of 
any new situation, to call attention to any 
great event in the history of the world, to 
call attention to books bearing upon such 
matters is perfectly legitimate work. 


“In those years of Victorian times to which 
I referred, when so many great spirits were 
still sojourning on the earth, I used to read 
a lot of poetry. The way I got into the 
reading of poetry was by mistake. I put down 
the wrong number on the slip in the public 
library. I ran across a book of poems of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. I had always sup- 
posed poetry was something that nobody would 
understand. Why, it was charming! Having 
blundered into the great field of poetry, I 
at once began reading such books as persons 
I appealed to recommended for me. 


“I wonder if our young people these days 
feel for Emerson the great fascination that 
he had for young people in my day and in 
my youth. I don’t know of anyone we ever 
had in America who had a saner view of 
life or a finer view of what America is 
all about than Ralph Waldo Emerson. I 
should dislike feeling that he was neglected 
on the shelves of the American library, be- 
cause he had an understanding of politics— 
his Essay on Politics was one of the finest 
things ever written on that subject. Of course, 
now we have all these concrete discussions 
about this kind of thing, but the philosophy 
of the thing old Emerson had. 

“T think I could not leave you with any 
better word than a sentence of Emerson’s 
that has always been in my mind and that 
covers all of these things that we have doubts 
about, that we worry about, and wonder how 
we can do. If we haven't the intelligence, if 
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we haven’t the disposition and the urge to 
get hold of fine things, the best that has been 
thought and done in the world, how can we 
do it? That is a matter for us all to think 
about. 

“Emerson had brooded on all those things 
for all those years there in the seclusion of 
his home at Concord, and his answer to all 
questions and to all doubts was this fine thing: 
‘Oh friend, never strike sail to a fear. Come 
into port grandly or sail with God the seas,’” 

The concluding discussion of the afternoon 
was concerned with the Dickman charging 
system. George F. Bowerman, District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library, and Esther Johnston, 
New York Public Library, told of the experi- 
ences of their libraries in the actual use of 
the Dickman system. 


Dr. Bowerman reported that, thus far, re- 
sults in Washington were on the positive side. 
The Dickman machine has been in use there 
in the Circulation Department of the Main 
Library for some time and it is now to be 
installed in the adult department of a branch 
library. At present, its use in work with chil- 
dren is not contemplated. 

A memorandum, prepared by Grace Fin- 
ney, of the Washington Public Library, and 
read by Dr. Bowerman, presented a number 
of important items: 


“1. Manipulation of Machines. An assis- 
tant with a minimum of instruction can manip- 
ulate the machines. We are now employing 
four young men, who are attending college 
during the day. We are able to secure for 
these half-time positions college-trained young 
men at the minimum salary in the lowest 
grade. 

“We stamp the date due instead of the date 
of issue. Books are returned at one place, and 
issued at two places. The issue machines 
carry four dates—namely, seven-day, two 
weeks, four weeks, October 1 (summer vaca- 
tion date). The machine at the return desk 
has only one date. 

“Large libraries using the date of issue in- 
stead of date due and small libraries can use 
one machine carrying one date. 

“2. Method of Stamping. The quickest 
method of stamping has been found to be: 

“Place reader’s number plate in the machine. 

“Remove book cards from books, stacking 
cards according to date. 

“See that the correct date is turned up for 
the largest number of books to be issued, two 
weeks usually. 

“Stamp in rapid succession book cards, then 
charging cards. 

“Place a charging card in each book. 
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“Remove number plate from machine, then 
place the reader’s card in machine, stamping 
the required number of dates on the card. 

“3, Accuracy. There can be no mistake 
in copying the borrowers’ number as fre- 
quently happened when the card numbers were 
written in pencil. 

“Dates and numbers are more legible. 

“When a person returns a number of books 
issued on several borrower’s cards the charg- 
ing card in each book on which is stamped 
date due and borrower’s number shows at a 
glance on which card a book is stamped. 

“4, Speed. A recent test was made be- 
tween machines and stamps of the two opera- 
tors,—one uses the machines, the other is in a 
branch where stamps are used. The tests were 
held at different times to avoid nervousness. 

“Ten readers’ cards and fifty books were 
used. 

“A card was handed the assistant with the 
number of books to be issued, on each one 
varying in number and kind from five to ten. 
They included four weeks, two weeks, and 
seven-day books. 

“The result of the test was: 

“Machine—50 books in 9 minutes. 

“Stamps—50 books in 11 minutes. 

“5. Slipping Books. The charging cards, 
which have replaced the charging slips for- 
merly pasted in books, stand up far enough 
in the book pockets to permit of reading 
dates without removing the cards from the 
pockets until after the book card is removed 
from the charging tray. 

“After the book card is removed from the 
tray the charging card is taken out of the 
pocket with one hand and placed on the desk 
while the other hand slips the book card inte 
the pocket. 

“Removing the charging cards from books 
keeps these charging cards in active circula- 
tion until filled, instead of a large number 
remaining in books in the stacks for an 
indefinite period. 

“6. Advantages. Correct borrower’s card 
number. . 

“Legibility of numbers and dates. 

“Speed at return desk in seeing at a glance 
on which card a book was issued. 

“Speed at slipping desk by having legible 
dates on charging cards. 

“More speed in issuing books.” 
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New York profited by Washington’s experi- 
ment, Miss Johnston reported. A number of 
changes had already been made before New 
York set up the machine in the Central Cir- 
culation Branch of the New York Public 
Library and in one of the smallest branch 
libraries. Installation in the Central Circula- 
tion Branch involved the re-registration of 
some sixty thousand borrowers, fifteen thou- 
sand of whom now hold cards of the new 
form. In this process of re-registration New 
York saw an opportunity to bring its file of 
registered borrowers up to date in all items of 
information. Some gain in speed at the loan 
desk has resulted in New York from the use 
of the new charging system, a gain hoped 
for but not wholly expected, Miss Johnston 
said. One handicap is the use by borrowers 
of cards from other branches which necessi- 
tates much hand charging in the old way. 
This accounts for the fact that in New York 
the number of assistants needed for the routine 
processes of charging and discharging has 
not been lessened. Borrowers in New York 
were, for .the most part, interested in and 
sympathetic with the new system when the 
reason for the innovation, the release of 
trained persons for more important work, was 
explained to them. To the few patrons who 
remarked flippantly that soon no librarians 
would be needed, answer was made that the 
library was “using machines to prevent libra- 
rians from becoming machines.” 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was made by the Chairman, Jesse Cunning- 
ham, Public Library, Memphis, Tennessee, and 
accepted as read. Those elected to office were: 
chairman, Mae C, Anders, Des Moines Public 
Library ; vice-chairman, Esther Johnston, New 
York Public Library; secretary, Mildred W. 
Sandoe, Greene County District Library, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Janet L. HANNAForD, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


A two and a half hour session on library 
buildings was held Friday, June 1, with Joseph 
L. Wheeler presiding. 

Chalmers Hadley speaking on the topic, 
SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES IN MODERN LI- 
BRARY BUILDINGS emphasized the value of 
planning and equipping departments so the 


library building will suggest hospitality and 
bookishness. He believed it wise to remove 
from the public eye such workers as un- 
trained clerks, typists, statisticians, bookkeep- 
ers, telephone operators, verifiers, etc., so that 
library buildings will suggest books rather 
than people and serenity rather than bustle. 
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The circulation department with its book 
lending room, the speaker said, was a vital 
place where the library’s attitude and _per- 
sonality can be best interpreted, and here in 
particular books and friendly atmosphere 
should prevail. In the departmentalizing of 
libraries Mr. Hadley said he believed the 
lending room should not be abolished but it 
-should be retained so that the general reader 
can have books brought to him instead of 
shunting him to the books as placed by the 
classifiers on widely separated shelves. 


The children’s department is at present about 
the only one where activities are suggested by 
equipment and appearance, and all other de- 
partments should to a degree also express 
their purpose and so relieve the library’s 
interior from a too prevalent monotony. 

One of the difficult problems in library 
planning, the speaker said, is to eliminate halls 
and walls so as to give compactness without 
creating confusion, and to place departments 
on several floors of a library building without 
decentralizing the departments to a_ point 
where they become entirely individual working 
units with increased correlation and coopera- 
tion with all other departments. 


In the discussion following, Mr. Marron 
of Jacksonville suggested the value of having 
busy and detailed work appropriate to the re- 
spective departments, going on before the pub- 
lic, to impress public and city officials with the 
pressure and diversity of the work. 


Carl Vitz of Toledo, Ohio, read a paper 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS AND COST OF SUB- 
JECT DEPARTMENTS IN LARGE CITY BUILDINGS 
which traced the history of such departments, 
especially in the temporary quarters of the 
Los Angeles and Cleveland libraries, during 
the period from 1912 to 1927, in both cases 
resulting in the subject arrangement in their 
permanent buildings and the probable copying 
of this plan in other large cities. Mr. Vitz 
pointed out the increased personnel required 
but showed that this is the type of personnel 
which means‘ the intensive individual service 
which the public has come to demand. The 
question as to whether these should be de- 
partments or divisions influences the person- 
nel relationships between this large number 
of heads, who may develop friction unless the 
divisions are carefully correlated with some 
general supervision. In the case of Los 
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Angeles and Cleveland the subject depart- 
ments are under the general charge of one 
of the heads of the central building. The 
strength of such a staff as representing the 
library, both within the building and out in 
the community, has been one of the outstand- 
ing results in both Los Angeles and Cleve- 
land, and in general is indicative of the grow- 
ing leadership of the library in the intellectual 
activities of American cities. 


The departmental arrangement requires 
some duplication of reference books and 
bound magazines. The location of the depart- 
ments in relation to the general reference 
department greatly affects the proportion of 
patronage and the duplication of material, 
Provision must be made for gathering for 
each reader, material from widely scattered 
departments when this will better serve his 
convenience. 


There is also the danger that highly trained 
and expert assistants will dissipate their time 
in answering elementary questions, such as 
from high-school students, which could be 
better concentrated in some general reference 
work and handled by less highly specialized 
staff members. 


Two of the chief functions of the depart- 
mental system are the close acquaintance of 
department head with her material and the 
certainty that she will see that her collection 
is actively and properly built up, and the as- 
surance that the readers will get what they 
require. The old method of dividing the ref- 
erence books, bound and unbound magazines, 
government pamphlets and political file mate- 
rial, being an artificial basis, tends to hinder 
the readers from getting all the good material 
on their subjects. 


Mr. Vitz gave special thought to the prob- 
lem of the intermediate boys and girls and 
how to bridge the gulf between the children 
and adult departments. Separate rooms for 
this large and important group seem to be 
psychologically impractical and provision was 
suggested that personal attention be given by 
members of the adult departments, or a special 
member of the main library staff who com- 
bines the children’s point of view as well as 
the adult organization. The admission of the 
juniors to the adult browsing room has a 
psychological value of great importance, and 
a browsing room for this purpose, distinct 
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from an open shelf room, was advocated with 
careful consideration of the titles so that they 
would be of equal interest to the adult reader 
and to the high-school boy and girl. 

In a subject department library a general 
information desk near the front entrance is 
essential in order to see that the newcomers 
are properly guided about the building. 

Thomas P. Ayer, of the Public Library, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, who is also the con- 
sultant in the planning of the new Richmond, 
Virginia Library reported on the study which 
he had been making on Building Operating 
Costs in Large City Libraries. 

There appeared to be no uniform schedule 
of items in accounting for building costs in 
various libraries and it is hoped to prepare 
such for subsequent adoption by libraries, 
although local fiscal and accounting peculiari- 
ties make this impossible for most of the 
present buildings. In any event the schedules 
will have to be modified for at least three 


groups: the large, the middle-size, and the 
small libraries. 


Naturally, the cost of building upkeep runs 
a great deal higher in proportion in the small 
libraries. In some of the larger, the building 
maintenance runs about eight per cent of the 
total budget. In actual dollars, it was found 
that in two recent large buildings the mere 
cost of building operation, including janitors, 
mechanics and elevator operators ran very 
high, in one case over $80,000 and in another 
over $100,000 per year. This high cost was 
due in only a small degree to the difference 
in wage scales, the general cause of these high 
figures being the architectural design in which 
excessive space requiring cleaning, an exces- 
sive number of elevators, etc., was partly re- 
sponsible. 


In the discussion following, it developed that 
several buildings have been designed without 
much regard to the travel of the public from 
one department to another and _ without 
attempting to cut down the useless space occu- 
pied by corridors, stairways, etc. As the 
speaker said, “Any arrangement which does 
not seize upon the maximum value of square 
footage on the main floor, is subtracting from 
book distribution funds and adding to the 
building maintenance cost. There must be a 
happy medium which allows for beauty and 
dignity and yet does not subordinate book 








service to the carrying out of extravagant 
design.” 


Louise Prouty, vice-librarian at Cleveland 
read an interesting paper on PROCEDURES AND 
COST OF EXHIBITS BEHIND GLASS IN LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS. 


“The exhibit feature that would be first to 
catch your attention at Cleveland are two 
cases on the outside of the building, built like 
show windows into the facade of the Library. 
Each case is fifty-two inches by fifty-two 
inches and thirty-three and five-tenths inches 
deep. They are, of course, lighted at night, 
and lettered plainly at the top—Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Access for installing exhibits or 
for cleaning is from the back of the case— 
at all times a convenience. 


“Inside, the attention of anyone who climbs 
the stairs or leaves the elevators is caught 
at once by the floor cases and vertical cases 
set into corridor walls. The specifications for 
the floor cases, and there are fifteen of them, 
called for three-sixteenth inch plate glass, and 
a ‘wrought iron framework in a black and 
white oil finish. Twelve of the cases are 
double with sloping tops, and when exhibits 
are installed the cases are not greatly in evi- 
dence. Dimensions of twelve cases—width of 
double case thirty-eight inches, height, four 
and one-half inches front to nine and one- 
half inches at peak; length four cases seven 
feet; eight cases five feet; height of floor of 
case from floor forty inches. The specifica- 
tions also called for concealed lighting—‘Frink 
or approved equal reflectors, dustproof con- 
struction, cylinder-locked and master-keyed, 
with provision for changing lamps and for 
ventilation.’ Three additional cases in the Ex- 
hibition Corridor are of similar construction, 
but different design, planned to hold larger 
objects or folio volumes. 


“In the corridors are eleven single and 
eleven triple vertical display cases, the aver- 
age size of the single cases being forty inches 
wide by sixty-six inches high, and fourteen 
inches deep, and thirty-two inches above the 
floor of the corridor. The cases are cork 
lined, lighted from above by concealed lamps, 
and ventilated. 


“The expense of setting up exhibits is 
greatly lessened by an ample supply of fix- 
tures: a picture molding across the back of 
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the case, and adjustable glass shelves, crash- 
covered blocks of various sizes, wooden easels 
for heavy books, and strips of plate glass for 
weights. Pongee curtains at the sides and 
valances across the top of the vertical cases 
soften the frame and diminish the height, add 
to the effect of light and color, and may be 
drawn part way to enhance a single choice 
exhibit or closed entirely to conceal a case 
temporarily empty. 

“In the new Los Angeles Library the four 
vertical exhibit cases recently installed have 
a single large sheet of glass, more like the 
show window of a store, and the cases are 
lined with black velvet. The dimensions are 
nine feet six inches in height including a large 
drawer below the case, and seven feet three 
inches in width. 

“There are also in the corridor walls of 
the Cleveland Library, shallow cases which 
are practically glass-covered bulletins, each 
thirty-two inches by forty-nine inches, for 
the display of plates, photographs, maps, or 
textiles. 

“A different type of display case in the 
John G. White Room is set on low book cases 
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between the windows. It is a plain metal case 
with a sloping front of glass. In the History 
Division, book cases with glass doors have 
been given a cork backing and until needed for 
books, make serviceable display cases. 

“The general policy is to use outside cases 
for publicity, announcing library events or 
community activities. Since the public to be 
reached is the casual passerby, the caption is 
brief and arresting, often only one word, in 
very large letters. The cases inside the build- 
ing offer, through more extensive displays, 
information, education, and an opportunity for 
the enjoyment of beauty. Whatever the dis- 
play of the moment, some connection must be 
made with books and reading. 

“The supplies required for the exhibits do 
not make a large item of expense because 
little is required to supplement the initial 
equipment. Card board for signs and labels, 
rubber bands, and other minor supplies are 
all that is usually required.” 

Carl Vitz, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio, 
was appointed Chairman for the coming year. 
on May 29, 1928. 

JoserpH L. WHEELER, Chairman. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH THE HISPANIC 
PEOPLES ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table of the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with the Hispanic Peoples 
was held on Thursday, May 31 at 9:00 p. m. 
No set program had been arranged, but owing 
to the unusual interest in Hispanic cooperation, 
occasioned by the presence of the Mexican 
delegation at the Conference, a very good 
crowd was assembled despite the lateness of 
the hour and conflicting entertainments. Be- 
sides the Mexican delegation members, visitors 
were there from Spain and the Philippines, 
while a number of the American members 
present had lived in various parts of Hispanic 
America. With the exception of Mr. Bowker, 
all members of the Committee were present 
and the Secretary of the A. L. A. did us the 
honor of attending. 

In opening the meeting the Chairman 
greeted the Mexican delegation on behalf of 
the Committee and invited them to take an 
active part in the discussions. 

The discussion was begun after a brief 
statement of recent developments in Hispanic 


American intellectual cooperation which in- 
cluded the resolution adopted in the Pan- 
American conference in Havana, to call 
a Pan-American Congress of Bibliographers, 
the Pan-American Union, new Latin American 
Chairs in the Universities, the increasing in- 
terest in American library methods taken in 
Hispanic America, (mentioning particularly 
the publication by the Carnegie Endowment 
of International Peace of Ernesto Nelson's 
work entitled Las Bibliotecas en los Estados 
Unidos) and the growth in the United States 
of the study of Spanish and Spanish literature. 


The following resolutions adopted at the 
special meeting held for the Mexican visitors 
on May 26 were read and ordered incorporated 
in the minutes of the Round Table: 


I. Resolved, That this group desires to ex- 
press its cordial and sincere gratification over 
the action at the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States at Havana in Jan- 
uary, 1928, establishing an Inter-American 
Technical Commission of Bibliography. It 
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welcomes this as one more step toward prac- 
tical cooperation in standardizing bibliograph- 
ical and library methods and as offering a 
prospect of substantial cooperation between 
scholars and libraries throughout the Americas. 

Il. Resolved, That this group favors the 
following : 

1. The interchange of library personnel, 
including students of library science, libra- 
rians and assistants in libraries, teachers of 
librarianship, and special lecturers upon topics 
of library work and bibliography, with pro- 
vision for fellowships and scholarships to 
facilitate such exchange; 

2. The liberal exchange of publications 
through an enlargement of the service of the 
bureaus of international exchanges in our re- 
spective countries, and other existing agencies 
for exchange of books. We have in mind the 
exchange of documents, those of the federal 
governments, of the several states and of 
municipalities; the exchange of publications 
between institutions of learning, and the ex- 
change of duplicates between libraries ; 

3. The fullest exchange of bibliographical 
information; (The Mexican delegation state 
that they will undertake the publication of a 
monthly list of all government and private 
publications as a contribution to Mexican con- 
temporary bibliography, through the Biblio- 
graphical Section of the Library Department 
of the Ministry of Education of Mexico.) 

4. The inclusion of Mexican libraries in 
the Library of Congress lists of special col- 
lections ; 

5. A suggestion to the Librarian of Con- 
gress to extend the information service for 
scholars as to the location of books, to loca- 
tions in Mexico of Mexican titles not to be 
found in the United States; 

6. The taking of steps looking toward the 
adoption of uniform catalog rules for all 
countries ; 

7. The exchange between Mexico, the 
United States and Canada of exhibits illus- 
trating the cultural development of the respec- 
tive countries ; 

8. Giving every possible encouragement to 
the translation into Spanish of library publi- 
cations issued in the United States which are 
likely to be useful in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries ; 

9. The preparation of brief lists of Amer- 
ican books, especially children’s books, for use 
in Mexican libraries and for translation into 
Spanish ; 

10. A request that librarians of the United 
States give encouragement and aid in the 
development of the department of the National 
Library of Mexico devoted to books about the 
United States of America; 

ll. A request to the Children’s Librarians 
Section of the American Library Association 
to form a collection of children’s books pub- 
lished in the United States and to send it, 


completely cataloged, to the Lincoln Library 
in Mexico; 


12. The participation of Mexican librarians 
as members of the American Library Associa- 
tion in all the activities of the Association as 
a means of promoting professional progress 
and intellectual cooperation ; 


13. The publication of the proceedings of 


the meeting of this group in both English and 
Spanish; 


14. In view of the opportunities for in- 
ternational cooperation revealed by this con- 
ference, we express the hope that future 
conferences may be held which will include 
representatives from the libraries of all the 
Americas. 


Enacted May 27, 1928, and referred to the 
Executive Council of the A. L. A. for further 
consideration. 


A communication from Irene A. Wright, 
the well-known archivist and historian of 
Seville, was read, earnestly recommending 
that an American library be established in 
Seville in the permanent building our govern- 
ment is erecting there to house its principal 
exhibits during the Ibero-American exposition, 
which is scheduled to open at Seville on March 
15, 1929. Inasmuch as a very handsome room 
on the second floor has been designed to be 
used as a library and study hall, she suggested 
that such room be used for the purpose of 
housing a library of reference material as 
well as literature of a lighter sort. It was 
explained by Miss Wright that such a library 
might well be a branch of the American Li- 
brary in Paris, which had already some five 
or six hundred volumes to turn over to it. 
She thought there was actually more need for 
an American library in Spain, where the 
Americans were comparatively few and Amer- 
ican books were almost as scarce, than in 
Paris, especially if it were established to 
cover all Spain, working through intellectual 
clubs and universities by supplying books on 
circulation, and it would make us friends not 
only in the peninsula but through the peninsula 
into South America. 


In this connection the matter of an A. L. A. 
exhibit at the Ibero-American exposition at 
Seville was discussed, and a resolution was 
adopted urging the A. L. A. to have as hand- 
some a display as possible. One of those tak- 
ing part in the discussion suggested that the 
books sent over for the exhibit be used as a 
nucleus for such a library. After a very full 
discussion of the project, without a dissenting 
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note from anyone present, a resolution was 
adopted approving Miss Wright’s scheme and 
requesting the Council to consider the matter 
with a view towards establishing such a library 
in Seville. 

The matter of establishing an agency to 
facilitate the exchange (by gift, sales, and 
subscription) of publications of all American 
countries in the Americas was then taken up 
and discussed at length. The head of the Mex- 
ican delegation, Sefiorita Esperanza Velazquez 
Bringas, recalled the offer she had made at 
the meeting held on the Saturday before for 
the Mexican delegates, that is to say, not only 
to furnish a monthly list of all Mexican pub- 
lications—official and private—but to transmit 
orders for books to the various publishers 
provided they were sent to her Department of 
the Ministry of Education. (See Resolution 
II, supra.) It was suggested by other mem- 
bers of the delegation that through the influ- 
ence of Mexico with the countries of Central 
America, possibly, the governments of those 
countries might be induced to start a program 
along the same lines. 

H. W. Wilson, who was present offered to 
undertake a Latin American publisher’s list 
corresponding to his United States publication, 
provided it could be demonstrated to be a 
success commercially within five years’ time. 
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This generous offer was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and at this writing it may be stated 
that lists of possible subscribers, publishers, 
booksellers, and others throughout Hispanic 
America have been furnished him, and the 
work is going ahead. 

The progress of the work on the Pan- 
American Congress of Bibliographers was 
presented by Charles E. Babcock, librarian of 
the Pan-American Union, which was cited as 
one of the agencies likely to accomplish a 
great deal towards the exchange of publica- 
tions by the Pan-American countries. 

The question of the distribution of the books 
sent to Buenos Aires by the Carnegie En- 
dowment was discussed with a view towards 
establishing an American library in that city, 
but at the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
A. L. A. it was finally decided to ascertain 
the present status before taking any action. 

The work of the Carnegie Endowment in 
international library cooperation, especially its 
generous contribution in defraying the ex- 
penses of the A. L. A. delegates to the Second 
Congress of Mexican Librarians and _ the 
travel expense of the Mexican delegates in 
their tour through the United States, was 
heartily applauded and great appreciation was 
expressed by all present. 

Joun T. Vance, Chairman. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE LIBRARY 


I can think of no better statement of the 
duties of the Committee on Moving Pictures 
and the Library than was expressed by Secre- 
tary Carl H. Milam when the Committee was 
first appointed in 1924, and is here quoted: 

a. “The advisability of experimenting with 


‘the distribution of educational films through 


libraries ; 

b. “The relations which do or should exist 
between a public library and the local moving- 
picture theaters ; 

c. “The service which librarians can and 
should render in the preparation of annotated 
subject lists of educational (especially non- 
commercial ). films. 

“The situation seems to be about this: There 
has grown up a great institution —moving- 
pictures,—which is affecting the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans in one way or another. 
It concerns both education and recreation, the 
same field, in other words, as the libraries. 
No general effort has been made to define the 
relations between libraries and moving-pic- 
tures. It seemed advisable to the Executive 


Board that there should now be appointed a 
committee to look into this matter.” 
Some of the questions that have been dis- 


cussed by other committees are summarized in 
the following : 

Should library bulletin boards be used for 
club endorsements of motion pictures? 

The promotion of a selective process among 
the films offered for public approval is not 
a proper function of public libraries. 

The Educational Screen, containing esti- 
mates of films, should be in every large 
library. 

Would you recommend a paid secretary of 
other official whose duty it shall be to establish ° 
connections wtih the moving-picture indus- 
tries? If so, should the A. L. A. create such 
an office ? 

Would it be practical and useful to take 
steps to have a film made on the _ public 
library ? 
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Do you know of a film that deals with any 
phase of library work? 

While none of the members of this Com- 
mittee except the Chairman could be present 
at the conference, the following letters give an 
interesting and valuable summary of the expe- 
riences of some of our libraries with different 
angles of the subject, some favorable and 
some critical. 

Marilla W. Freeman, Cleveland Public 
Library, wrote: 

“T was glad to have the summing up of the 
aims and problems of the Committee on Mov- 
ing Pictures and the Library given in your 
earlier letter. It seems to me that our chief 
work should be directed toward (b) The rela- 
tions which do or should exist between a 
public library and the local moving-picture 
theaters. 

“The first aim (a) The advisability of ex- 
perimenting- with the distribution of educa- 
tional films through libraries would for a long 
time have to function principally through in- 
terlibrary loan, as the films themselves are 
expensive, and comparatively few families or 
organizations can afford moving-picture ma- 
chines. For schools and other institutions the 
library might not be the best agency. The 
weight of films and the care necessary in 
transporting them would make them an expen- 
sive service for which libraries would prob- 
ably have to charge. 


“As to (c) The service which librarians 
can and should render in the preparation of 
annotated subject lists of educational films, 
very few librarians are in a position to do 
this, as the films must be pre-viewed. The 
preparation of lists should be done under the 
auspices of the A. L. A., if at all, as is The 
Booklist. Does not the Educational Screen 
serve this purpose sufficiently? The Church 
and Drama Association Bulletin of New York 
also gives good lists. 


“I regret exceedingly that it now seems I 
cannot be at the conference myself to lend 
a hand, but what you have planned sounds 
interesting and practical. I am wondering, 
however, just how Mr. Greene will approach 
his subject, as you have titled it. My own 
notion is that probably his publication The 
Educational Screen serves sufficiently the 
purpose of preparation and publicity of edu- 
cational film estimates. In other words, in our 





city at least we feel that our indirect way of 
recommending good films is the better. That 
is, by cooperation with the good films by show- 
ing ‘stills’ (photographs) from the best cur- 
rent pictures, together with books bearing on 
the subject of the pictures, with in many cases 
a book-mark list of readings on the films, 
suggested by the Cleveland Public Library. 
These book-mark lists, as you know, are 
printed by the local motion picture theaters 
and distributed by them at the theater and 
by us at the Library. These book-mark lists 
of course we prepare only upon request, since 
the expense is borne by the exhibitor, and only 
then when we find upon pre-view that the 
picture is one with which we can suitably 
cooperate. We believe this method of estimat- 
ing and recommending the best current pictures 
better than a list of printed estimates. As you 
doubtless know the Church and Drama Asso- 
ciation Bulletin of New York also gives ex- 
cellent lists, and this publication as well as 
the Educational Screen we display where they 
are easy of access in our main periodical 
reading-room.” 


Edah F. Burnett, St. Paul Public Library, 
wrote: 

“T heartily agree with the suggestions of 
Mr. Frank H. Chase and yourself in regard 
to the changing of the scope and title of the 
Committee and if this cannot be done that a 
new committee should be formed. These aids 
to visual instruction—lantern slides and stere- 
oscopes—have been too long overlooked by the 
majority of librarians. During the past twelve 
years I have handled this type of material in 
large quantities and my only regret is that 
through the handicap of insufficient funds my 
department has been unable to supply adequate 
material for a continually growing demand. 

“In answer to your questions: 

“(a) The advisability of experimenting with 
the distribution of educational films through 
libraries. 

“It is an experiment which from my own 
experience I do not think advisable. About the 
year 1918 the St. Paul Public Library pur- 
chased a portable moving-picture machine (one 
of the best and most expensive on the market). 
We then secured about one hundred reels and 
much information regarding places where 
others might be borrowed or rented. We were 
prepared to open a free lending department of 
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moving-pictures. But alas and alack! We 
limited the use for work with schools, institu- 
tions, clubs, and churches. As we could not 
provide an operator the borrowers undertook 
to operate the machine themselves and it was 
thus proved that evidently our educators were 
of no mechanical turn of mind for not only 
the films but the machine itself usually came 
back in pieces, and the final straw was when 
some one stole one of the inside lenses of the 
machine. Another objection was also found in 
the celluloid films drying and thus breaking 
easily in spite of careful usage. 


“(b) We have had pleasant relations with 
some of our largest picture houses. Besides 
their showing of films they often present some 
decorative setting for some special musical 
number or vaudeville act and have asked our 
assistance in finding suitable pictorial material, 
or again they have wanted some new modern 
design or period costume. We have also 
assisted in providing musical scores for some 
special opera feature or a symphony score for 
the orchestra or the orchestral director has 
asked for books on orchestration. The movie 
organists are all very much interested in the 
following books: Musical accompaniment of 
moving pictures, E. Land; Musical presenta- 
tion of motion pictures, G. W. Beynon; Erno 
Rapeé’s Encyclopaedia of music for pictures, 
Erno Rapeé (particularly good for program 
making). 


“A number of years ago when we were hav- 
ing a special library advertising campaign, 
nearly all the movie houses in the city assisted 
by showing a slide or even several upon some 
library activity, or as an advertisement of 
the library. 


“(c) This can be made a real service. Many 
patrons of the movies are not patrons of 
libraries and if pamphlets are passed out at 
the theatre they often read them to see what 
the next bill will be. If these annotations are 
mixed in or appended they will be read and 
the library may add new patrons. Very often 
the movie manager will gladly print free of 
charge these annotated lists which he will 
have passed out with his programs. 


“T think a live library keeping abreast of 
all movements within its city would certainly 
use its bulletin boards for club endorsements. 


“It would be practical and very useful in 
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publicity work if a library can afford it, to 
have a film made.” 

Kathryn B. Allen, librarian, Extension De- 
partment, International Harvester Company, 
wrote: 

“I will state your questions and give you 
my reply as briefly as I can. 

“1. Should the library bulletin board be used 
for club endorsements of motion pictures? 

“If the film has educational value the public 
should know it and the library should endorse 
it and give it publicity. By club I judge you 
mean a group which stands for progress of 
that particular community. 

“2. The promotion of a selective process 
among the films offered for public approval is 
not a function of public libraries. 

“Inasmuch as the judging of films for a 
community requires much thought, time and 
preparation, probably no librarian would be in 
a position to do justice to such a_ serious 
matter. 

“3. Should the Educational Screen be in 
every large library? 

“Tf the Educational Screen is the most un- 
biased and comprehensive periodical on moy- 
ing pictures, I should say it should be cir- 
culated by libraries. 

“4. Should a paid secretary be established 
by the American Library Association to keep 
in touch with the moving-picture industries? 

“Tf we are to be of value in our recom- 
mendation on educational films some person 
who is able must do the work. Such a secre- 
tary would be able to devote time and prepa- 
ration to his reports. I think the A. L. A. 
should control such a secretary. 

“5. Would it be practical and useful to take 
steps to have a film made on the public 
library ? 

“Yes, but only on the extension side of 
library, but the impossibility of providing 
pansion in county libraries or radio service, 
rather than things as they exist in our large 
centers.” 

Gladys Caldwell, Los Angeles Public 
Library, wrote, “The matter of publicity for 
films has been considered in the Los Angeles 
library, but the impossibility of providing 
enough copies of books relating to current 
pictures makes it inadvisable to feature them. 
Our work is almost exclusively with the re- 
search departments of the studios. As long 
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as pictures must pay I do not feel that libra- 
ries can hope to exert much influence on 
their production. 

“T think a library film, if properly made, 
would be of immense value. We have so little 
organized publicity that I am sure we some- 
times fail to realize our potentialities.” 

The A. L. A. Committee on Moving Pic- 
tures and the Library since its first appoint- 
ment in 1924, has either felt that the job was 
too big to tackle, or that the libraries were 
not and could not be made interested in the 
subject, taking the extreme conservative atti- 
tude, that it was not the business of the libra- 
ries to have anything to do with the films. 
This year’s Committee is going to try some 
plans that will shed some light on the above 
queries. The A. L. A. Headquarters office 
has cooperated generously in the proposed 
program and it will not be its fault if a dent 
is not made in the library mind in the matter 
of the duty, desirability and feasibility of 
public libraries interesting themselves in this 
latest child of the arts. 

The Committee was granted sufficient booth 
space at the West Baden Conference to make 
a display of posters, pictures, articles, quota- 
tions, and pamphlets for the bulletin board 
and table, and had two moving-picture projec- 
tors to show book films and some school films 
to the visitors to the exhibits. 

An automatic projector was used to run 
lantern slides, including sets from the A. L. A. 
office and the slide collection of the Chicago 
Public Library,—a variety of slides on libra- 
ries and books. A condition of semi-darkness 
around the screen was attained sufficient to 
illustrate the comparative simplicity of pro- 
jection. Displays were made between sessions 
and attracted librarians to investigate the 
material. 


The concrete rather than the abstract was 
the dominant note aimed at—a departure from 
the usual oral or written presentations that 
are often rather arid. 

The Committee arranged for this represen- 
tative group in this Round Table, announcing 
it by the following circular : 


“ROUND TABLE ON MOVING PIC- 
TURES AND THE LIBRARY” 


Wednesday, May 30, 2 P. M. in the Picture 
Room, West Baden Springs Hotel 
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Address: “The public library’s duty in the 
preparation and publicity of film estimates,” 
Nelson L. Greene, Editor, Educational Screen. 

Address: “The simplicity of operating pro- 
jectors,” H. A. De Vry, President, De Vry 
Corporation. 


Mr. De Vry will illustrate his subject with 
various projectors and display several films 
such as “Romance of Printing” and “Your 
Book: how made.” 


Visit the Committee’s moving picture Ex- 
hibit at Booth 34. 


J. R. Patrerson, Chairman, 
Committee on Moving Pictures and 
the Library. 


OPEN TO ALL 


I think this matter of taking the “mist” out 
of mystery of handling the motion picture 
projectors and films, so simplified have they 
become, especially the non-inflammable films 
and the portable projectors, should continue 
to be stressed. 


Have educational films and lantern slides a 
place in the public library? 


The A. L. A, slogan is: “The public library 
is an integral part of public education.” In 
the past, education was founded on books; 
now it is based on experiences. The film and 
the slide bring real life into the classroom and 
lecture hall. Slides and films are used very 
generally in the school system, and are inter- 
esting educators more and more. 


The public library and public school are 
uniting in the education of youth and the adult 
mind to the satisfaction of both systems. The 
library supplies recreational reading to those 
leading humdrum lives, and history, literature 
and science to the serious student. It helps to 
train citizens and aids the alien to learn our 
language, customs, laws, and history. Above 
all it is free, and in it red tape is at a 
minimum. 


In the last twenty years public libraries 
have taken over some of the functions of the 
schools. They supply supplementary reading 
directly to the schoolroom, and provide story 
hours, childrens reading rooms, teachers’ 
rooms, and most recently, the Reading with 
a Purpose courses for adults, a movement dis- 
cussed in every librarians’ gathering and 
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instituted in many public libraries with public 
approval. 

Many state universities have visual material 
collections and distribute lantern slides and 
educational films throughout the state to 
schools, churches and societies. New York, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas State Univer- 
sities, to name a few out-standing examples, 
number their films and slides by the tens of 
thousands, penetrating to the remotest hamlet 
with their lecture sets and motion pictures. 
Educational systems of many cities like De- 
troit and Chicago, have collections of slides 
and films that are now regarded as indispen- 
sable parts of teaching materials. 

Too much has been claimed by some for 
the value of visual aids. For instance, Mr. 
Edison’s prophecy that they would supersede 
books. Too little attention is paid to pictures 
by one class of educators, either from a lack 
of knowledge of the subject, a conservative 
aloofness from anything new, or because of 
the expense involved. 

Visual aids used in the schools may be 
divided into five general classes or types: 

1. Real objects 

2. Printed pictures or photographs 

3. Stereopticon views 

4. Motion pictures 

5. Stereoscopic views 
These are named in the order of their value 
as teaching aids. 

Among the real objects are the specimens 
usually found in museums. Most libraries 
have printed picture collections. Maps, globes, 
graphs, charts, diagrams, separate drawings 
and etchings, paintings, and statuary are 
among the objects that illustrate knowledge 
concretely. The only visual aid common to 
all public libraries is the printed picture, and 
authorities agree that it has high educational 
value. 

Pictures in books, are, of course, increasing 
both in number and quality. Periodicals with 
illustrations are vastly more popular than 
those with the printed text only. Most libra- 
rians, recognizing the value of pictures, and 
that this is the age of pictures, have installed 
a printed picture collection of birds, mammals, 
plants, flowers, geographic scenes, portraits, 
and reproductions of historic incidents. 

If this, then, is the conviction and practice 
in the educational world, why have not the 
libraries incorporated all these aids, including 
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the stereopticon slide and the educational film, 
in their means of instruction? In all the dis- 
cussions on improvements in library science 
the question of circulating films and slides 
seems to have no place. The writer has used 
lantern slides for thirty years and has been 
connected with library work for a longer 
period, but until recently he has never heard 
the subject discussed. Aside from Mr. Hodges’ 
articles in the Library Journal on how the 
Cincinnati Public Library drifted into the in- 
stallation of its slide collection, he is unaware 
of any article on the subject in American 
library periodicals. 

To the objection that the function of a pub- 
lic library is to circulate books, not stereo- 
graphs, slides, or films, this may be said: the 
object of the library is to spread knowledge 
and provide recreation. The motion-picture 
theater is the great competitor of the public 
library, and seriously encroaches on the book 
reading habits of all classes of people. 

No doubt the lantern slide as a means of 
entertainment has been eclipsed by the com- 
mercial film. However, authorities in the 
visual material world, and especially teachers, 
agree that the educational slide can never be 
superseded by any other means of illumining 
projection, and report it as growing in popu- 
larity in its sphere of education with the 
growth of the film in the motion-picture 
theater. 

The lantern slide is the most effective single 
instrument of visual instruction and is likely 
to remain so. The growing use of films for 
educational purposes, far from usurping the 
field, will but emphasize and extend the teach- 
ing possibilities of the still picture, on the 
screen. There are few subjects in which the 
slide is not of great value; the films are lim- 
ited in value. Anything photographable can 
be made into slides. 

“Libraries are found in all good museums,” 
said John Cotton Dana, “why should not 
museums be found in all good libraries?”— 
which remark reminds us that library and 
museum are united in the British Museum 
and in the Newark and Milwaukee Public 
Libraries. 

Without of course endorsing this extreme 
idea, is not the public library justified in 
adopting some of the visual aids of the mu- 
seum, the school, and the motion-picture 
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theater in carrying knowledge to the largest 
number of people at the least cost? 

Some one hes said :—“The stereopticon view 
lends itself to intensiveness of sense experi- 
ence. Intensiveness of sense experience is 
essential to permanence of retention and readi- 
ness of recall.” 


The circulating motion-picture film and lan- 
tern slide collection is a thought-provoking 
venture. The public circulating library has 
been an institution in America for so many 
years that it now passes without special no- 
tice: it is taken for granted. And the amount 
of good that it has worked is almost beyond 
the power of the imagination. 


The Committee posted in its exhibit the fol- 
lowing platform on “What the Public Library 
Might do with Motion Pictures.” 

1. Post estimates on the bulletin board of 
worthy neighborhood films. 

2. Display educational films in the library. 

3. Advertise the library through the motion- 
picture theater. 

4. Study the handling of films and projec- 
tors. 

5. Consider the matter of circulating mo- 
tion-picture films. 

The name of the Committee for the next 
year has been changed and its scope enlarged 
as will be seen by the following report of 
Professor Reece, whose report was adopted 
by the Council and Executive Board: 

“Committee on Moving Pictures and the 
Library. On behalf of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Moving Pictures and the 
Library, inquiry was made by the President 


as to the possible consideration of lantern 
slides, stereoscopes, and similar material as 
an activity of this Committee. Authorization 
for the Committee in question was voted by 
the Council and Executive Board in 1924, 
following a presentation by a representative 
of the moving-picture industry and contem- 
plating the study of proposals for the print- 
ing, cataloguing, storage, distribution and dis- 
play through library agency of educational 
films produced commercially. The Committee 
on Committees reserves judgment as_ to 
whether some of the original purposes of the 
Committee on Moving Pictures and _ the 
Library have ceased to be of general interest, 
and on this point would only call attention to 
the need expressed at the A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters office for a listing of films suitable and 
available for library use, with indication as 
to how and on what terms they may be se- 
cured. All things considered and in line with 
the policy of providing for all interests with- 
out lengthening the A. L. A. committee roster 
the Committee on Committees believes that it 
would be desirable to enlarge the scope of 
the Committee on Moving Pictures and the 
Library, to charge it with the study of library 
activities as they relate not only to moving 
pictures but to lantern slides, stereopticon re- 
productions, microscopic equipment, educa- 
tional exhibits and museum material, and to 
designate it as a Committee on Visual Meth- 
ods; and it is so recommended.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. R. Patterson, Chairman. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


Charles W. Smith, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle, presided over the Round 
Table, which met on Friday, June 1, at 2:30 
p. m., with an attendance of approximately 750. 

The papers on Book Selection were on the 
general subject: VIEWPOINTS IN BOOK SELEC- 
TION, the first being: 


THE INTERPRETATION OF COM- 
MUNITY BOOK NEEDS 
By Louis J. Bamey, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis 
“The best reading for the greatest number, 
at the least cost” is still an ideal in library 
objectives though we may not hear so much 





about it as we once did. A complex library 
development makes it seem to partake of a 
gentler, quieter age; a period when a slogan 
seemed necessary to gather the gist of things 
hoped for of philosophy and experience into 
a phrase. It is a noble phrase, however, and 
sufficiently connotes the fundamental aims 
underlying American public library practice. 
It stresses quality, quantity, and economy, but 
its first emphasis is on books—and books are 
the basic materials of our service. Other 
things being equal the library with the most 
generous supply of books, well selected, will 
reach the greatest number of people and “at 
the least cost.” 
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The importance of the library as an educa- 
tional resource has never been so well appre- 
ciated as it is now. The growing emphasis 
on the reference department with its centrali- 
zation in larger cities, its increasing depart- 
mentalization and the development of special 
collections, the new consciousness of an adult 
need for directed reading—these are recent 
and salutary tendencies. Many business firms 
have found the public library reference ser- 
vice so valuable that they have introduced libra- 
ries as a part of their business. This imitation 
is a flattering compliment to the quality of 
service in our public libraries, for obviously 
the public cannot support information bureaus 
for private use. The scholarly part of the 
community is also concerned in this field of 
library work. The wide use of public libraries 
to supplement and in some cases supply the 
place of libraries for educational institutions 
is another tribute to their high value. 


It is in its general reading function that the 
library reaches the largest number of the 
population and can most easily extend its ser- 
vice. As never before books are being written 
for the general reader rather than the student 
and scholar. This is also due to the rise 
of new classes of readers resulting from our 
democratic system of government, the public 
schools, the greater dependence upon reading 
among masses of the population for their 
general information and the gradual increase 
of leisure time in a freer and more prosperous 
economic period. As we look back we may 
be cheered by the amazingly rapid develop- 
ment in every phase of library service in the 
past generation, but a moment's reflection will 
cause us to realize that there is a far greater 
future leading ahead. 


Satisfaction in the future cannot be built 
upon a registration of thirty per cent of the 
population as library users, nor upon a library 
collection numbering one book or less per 
capita. We must come to a better understand- 
ing of the human elements in our problem 
and I believe we are beginning to do that. 
We have never been much concerned about 
the literary rate in this country and have 
taken too much for granted about it. Applied 
to our work we have not sufficiently realized 
the effect of school attendance. No figures 
could be more illuminating than those to the 
effect that of one hundred students in the 
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fifth grade only sixty-three will finish the 
grade school, only fourteen complete a high 
school course, and only two graduate from 
college or university. Such a fact will alter 
our perspective on the library as a popular 
institution receiving its support from a general 
tax levy. We can better account for the 
‘“journalization” of literature, the vogue of 
many magazines, and the newspaper habit, 
The interest level of a majority is being met 
by the newspaper where knowledge and infor- 
mation is largely a by-product supplied in 
tabloid form. Many signs point to the lack of 
an intelligent interest in important movements 
and an intellectual curiosity about matters that 
are shaping the future. 


There is need for a development in writing 
that will bring knowledge to those who need 
it in a form suitable to their experience and 
that will arouse their interest. If it is neces- 
sary to train journalists to interpret the scien- 
tific gains in agriculture so that farmers may 
gain the benefits of its advances may we not 
expect that writers who can reach the sim- 
ple and uninstructed in other fields of knowl- 
edge will also give special attention to under- 
standing and interpreting those subjects? 
Libraries will be able to reach only those 
among their patrons for whom they have 
something of value suited to their understand- 
ing. Receiving taxes from every one, we can- 
not but be troubled by the sight of those who 
pass by our doors to find their reading at the 
corner newsstand or in the drug store maga- 
zine rack. It is a great and unending problem 
but we cannot interpret the book needs of our 
community to its good and our satisfaction 
until we can each make of our library a 
broadly cultural and educational house of op- 
portunity to the common people. 


BOOK SELECTION: THE PUBLISHER'S PROBLEM 
was the subject of a talk by Frederic Melcher, 
editor, Publishers’ Weekly, who _ indicated 
that with the publisher there is no question 
of selection, except in the fields of poetry and 
fiction which are creative literature (though 
fiction may be planned to meet the interest in 
a particular subject). Generally all other 
works are the result of planning on the part 
of the publisher who sees a field for a new 
book, looks about for an author, and thus 
decides not only what shall be written, but 
who shall write it, publishing only about one 
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per cent of unsolicited manuscripts submitted. 
He suggested that librarians write more about 
books, and feel that they have a definite part 
in the publishing enterprise. 

The third paper was: 


EDUCATION FOR BOOK SELECTION 


By Eva L. Bascom, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh 


In these days of educational efficiency, when 
seemingly every known subject can be taught 
to any one, it would be heretical to say that 
the good book-selector is born, not made. But 
how else is one to explain the fact that among 
the librarians who have been recognized these 
past twenty-five years as experts in the selec- 
tion and use of books, a large number had no 
special training for the fine service they have 
given; that some, indeed, lacked the four 
years of college work which we consider the 
minimum of educational preparation today. 
The explanation is not difficult to one who 
has looked on at the game: the book-loving 
person who has daily met the need of fitting 
the right book to each reader has been sub- 
jected to a valuable educative process; and 
as years of such service augmented his work- 
ing capital and also wisdom in using it, the 
once inexperienced librarian became the book- 
expert who now fills the library school recruits 
with awe. 


These recruits face a different set of con- 
ditions today. During the sixteen years of 
their formal schooling there has been little 
time for the reading of books not required by 
their courses. And in that leisure no one—not 
even bookish parents—expects the young per- 
son to read. The reading habit is no longer a 
distinction, nor is it popular among one’s 
friends. Mary can gain a much larger degree 
of popularity among her schoolmates by using 
her leisure time in acquiring proficiency in 
acting, or dancing, or winning a “first” in 
some game. So she enters library school with 
a mere smattering of book-knowledge. In the 
crowded library school curriculum it is vain 
to hope to make students book-wise in a single 
book selection course. 


To select wisely from the books of the week 
or the month requires just the information and 
experience that the young graduate lacks, Un- 
less he has the good fortune to command more 
than the usual few hours for the task, there 


can be no careful weighing of reviews which 
are growing longer and more personal every 
year. In the majority of cases the short Book- 
list note and the Book Review Digest informa- 
tion must be the deciding factors. Every 
careful librarian will agree that this is too 
little in these days of increased prices, mis- 
leading titles, queer ideas of authors as to 
what constitutes a book, and queerer styles 
of writing. 

It is a different book-world, too, into which 
young librarians are entering. The books of 
today are not written to reflect only the 
ideals or the beliefs or the philosophies of 
the serious men and women to whom the world 
is a studio for the creation of beauty of some 
sort or a forge for hammering out a soul that 
is to live eternally; not only the pulpit for the 
clergyman, the platform for the orator, the 
mouthpiece for the educator, or the reformer, 
who are bent on converting the souls or in- 
forming the minds of the mass of people. 
Books now reflect life in all its myriad as- 
pects. To the saying “Many men, many 
minds,” we can add more truthfully than ever 
before “many books,” to represent them. 


Many of the books which pour from our 
presses today do not conform to the standards 
which in the past largely governed both au- 
thors and publishers. Formerly the man who 
questioned the morality or the usefulness of a 
famous relative’s life refrained from writing 
his biography; some one wrote it who could 
honestly portray him as a man to respect. Men 
were allowed their virtues and their vices; 
their biographers did not feel it necessary to 
explain the inhibitions and repressions which 
caused their failures or limited their successes. 
Novelists were faithful to the “conspiracy of 
silence” concerning the influences which sup- 
posedly make or mar the happiness and the 
fortunes of men and women. If an occasional 
author had the courage to defy this conven- 
tion, the publishers’ reader usually saw to it 
that the offending element in his book was 
eliminated. Today many authors seem to look 
at life as a psychological battleground and at 
their characters as creations of a Freudian 
laboratory. 


Do these tendencies in book production have 
any bearing on the problem of training for 
book selection work in our public libraries? 
Surely they have. Library school faculties 
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have for years asked that their students should 
have an excellent all-round education, with 
specialization in history, literature, and the 
social sciences. To these today should be 
added good modernized courses in ethics and 
applied psychology, under professors who are 
not so old or so mentally or spiritually iso- 
lated as to be out of sympathy with this 
generation of young people. These tendencies 
should be recognized also in considering the 
content of the book selection course. 


A successful selector of books needs to be 
“wise in his own generation,” tolerant, un- 
prejudiced, sympathetic, but he must have 
definite standards for himself and toward 
which to guide his readers. No course in book 
selection can compensate for a poverty of 
book knowledge, and the student who has not 
read wisely and widely has a serious handicap. 
To be enthusiastic about books for others’ 
reading will not suffice; one must read them 
one’s self. The successful selector of books 
is never recruited from the ranks of students 
who “never find time to read.” Next to a 
good college course, to become a book-lover 
and an incessant reader is surely the first step 
in an education for book selection. 


Replying to the question WHAT IS BOOK 
SELECTION? Charlotte Zepf, Public Library, 
Chicago, said, “Book Selection resolves itself 
into a consideration of two fields—demand and 
supply. We cannot create or alter the demand, 
whereas supply is a matter to which we can 
devote all our knowledge and experience in 
the evaluation of the demand. 


Carl B. Roden, Public Library, Chicago, 
expressed the idea that book selection for a 
public library was too big a job for any one 
person. 


The first paper on order work was: 


COORDINATION IN THE PURCHASE 
OF BOOKS 


By J. Curistran Bay, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 


As long as the idea of indefinitely continued 
accumulation remains urgent in economic 
practice, libraries will be forgiven for em- 
bracing it. We cannot avoid this idea, it 
pursues us as an obsession. If we had 550,000 
volumes in 1927, we necessarily must have 
575,000 at the end of 1928. This is a hypno- 
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tism from which we would find it difficult to 
emancipate ourselves. 

A certain class of books are advertised by 
a heathen name and the symbol of a grey. 
hound at full gallop. This is a good carica- 
ture of book production—the hound running 
with his tongue a yard in front of him, his 
frame growing more and more lanky, and his 
insides increasingly hypertrophied. 

I do not wish to insinuate that we follow 
this hound. But he represents a_ prominent 
spirit in book manufacture, and in a way also 
symbolizes the erroneous idea that a fast and 
furious growth of book consumption will help 
to humanize the world. 

Some of us, however, believe that in gen- 
eral, we buy too many books. We are drown- 
ing in books, in pamphlets, in periodicals, in 
old books and new books, and our catalogs 
are growing despairingly unwieldy. 

The library spirit bids us to do our utmost 
to satisfy our patrons. This remains our first 
maxim, and the guiding principle in all our 
book selection. The next maxim, however, 
should be to make a joint effort, and a per- 
sonal effort to coordinate our selections with 
those of our sister-libraries. 

No community can ever hope to acquire for 
public use all the books needed by the patrons 
of its public libraries. It should, however, 
acquire the largest possible number. If the 
community has but one library, the problem 
of a division of subjects does not occur. But 
if several libraries exist in one community, a 
division of the public duty will be possible. 
This is the situation in Chicago. 


In Chicago, the Public Library functions 
with constant reference to its sister libraries. 
It occupies the general field common to all 
libraries of its kind. It avoids the field of the 
exact and the natural sciences, which is occu- 
pied by the Crerar Library, together with the 
entire group of applied science, the social 
sciences, medicine, and technology. Likewise, 
all our libraries recognize that the Newberry 
Library covers the humanities, especially his- 
tory, languages, literature, sociology and re- 
ligion. In architecture and art, the Ryerson 
Library is recognized as the leader. The result 
is a distinct economy in the purchase of books, 
especially costly works, periodicals, and such, 
and a larger total development of our joint 
resources, than would otherwise be possible. 
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We consult one another in the case of an im- 
portant purchase, and we try to limit ourselves 
to acquisitions which fill a gap in the collective 
library system rather than in the special 
library. This specialization undoubtedly will 
develop further, not only locally but generally. 


Collections on special subjects should not 
be duplicated at close range unless there is a 
very urgent demand for it. It is impossible 
for every institution even to purchase a com- 
plete reference apparatus—moreover maintain 
and support it. It is increasingly difficult to 
maintain and sustain those portions of our 
libraries which die from year to year and 
remain unburied. Even the most conservative 
among us must see that unlimited accumula- 
tion some day may put our machinery out of 
order. 


Not all university libraries need be large 
universal libraries. Only some few libraries 
need emphasize the historical material on each 
subject—at least as long as the cry for live 
reference material continues as it does. Of 
many rare periodicals and rare books, one 
copy within reasonable reach is sufficient. The 
tendency for university libraries and other 
large libraries to become centers for the cul- 
tivation of rare books, should not infect insti- 
tutions where necessities still go before lux- 
uries. Again, my plea is in favor of material 
in the English language as a first necessity. 
We are bound to insist on our duty of making 
study and research material the first object 
of our attention, together with the bibliograph- 
ical aids involved in its use. We cannot quite 
avoid books of mere temporary value. The 
most important demand upon us is that each 
unit in our libraries be an organized collection 
in itself. If any unit is a hodge-podge, we 
would better direct our energies to some unit 
which admits of an organization; to develop 
this, and to let it be known that we do so. 


In conclusion, let me say, that the burden 
of periodicals in most of our larger libraries 
is alarming. Complete sets of many important 
periodicals are at a high premium; continua- 
tions, both on account of increased cost of 
subscriptions and the cost of binding, are very 
expensive. In academic circles there is a ten- 
dency to take it for granted that we must 
provide for almost every reference quoted. I 
also believe that all schools—academic or not 
—are very much wrong in providing students 
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with a set of references to articles in peri- 
odicals with the utterly erroneous understand- 
ing that when a student reads ten papers on a 
subject, he can produce a plausible eleventh 
paper. That is not instruction, it is folly, and 
I often wonder that intelligent parents do not 
come forward with a protest against it. We 
all know what an unnecessary burden this 
method puts in the way of every library 
which already supports a large legitimate use 
of analyticals and must consider its duty of 
preserving its material for serious research. 
The variety and the need in every domain of 
study and reading is so infinite that not only 
immediate need and quality should be con- 
sidered in building up our collections, but also 
the regional need, the interlibrary need—and 
the judicious collective economy of acquisition. 
The next paper was: 


THE PROBLEM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS 


By Apau Wuitcoms, Public Library, Chicago 


The problem of subscription books from the 
library point of view falls naturally into two 
divisions; (1) that of purchase for library 
use and (2) that of recommendation for home 
use, both closely related. 

The point that should be grasped, and firmly 
held, by both librarians and agents, is that a 
subscription set should be judged by exactly 
the same criteria as any other book, forgetting 
entirely that it is a subscription set. 

Very briefly these criteria comprise: 

1. Intrinsic value; including authority, con- 


tent, presentation of subject matter, and phys- 
ical make up. 


2. Comparative value; i. e., as its part in 
the library collection. 

3. Cost in proportion to use. 

To be sure, it is easier to apply these 
standards to single volumes, each dealing with 
a distinct subject, than to try to evaluate an 
encyclopedia or compilation of general liter- 
ature. Therefore we may hope that the recom- 
mendations of the 1927 A. L. A. Committee 
on Subscription Books, will be accepted and 
acted upon by the A. L. A. 

“They unanimously urge that the A. L. A. 
take steps looking toward: (1), the evalua- 
tion of books and sets published for the pur- 
pose of selling, through nation-wide commer- 
cialized sales campaigns and on a subscription 
basis; (2), making their findings available to 
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public, school, college, and all other librarians, 
members of the A. L. A. and state library 
associations.” 

One has to be very clever in this world in 
order never to be “humbugged’ by some one 
and we probably all know cases where unfair 
advantage has been taken of some guileless 
librarian, more trusting than wise. Great 
efforts have been made by the reputable pub- 
lishers of subscription sets to put a stop to 
the illegitimate practices in selling known to 
the trade as “the foot in the door,” or “free 
gift” method of selling. 

Our duty does not seem to end, however, 
when we have decided whether the book shall 
be purchased for the library because most of 
these sets are intended primarily for home 
use and are expected by their editors to do 
for many homes, beyond the reach of library 
service, exactly what we wish our library col- 
lections of books to do, but one has only 
to read Frank Stockbridge’s article in the 
May Bookman of this year to realize how the 
general public is being exploited by a certain 
type of subscription book business at large. Is 
not informing the public as to what is worth 
while in print an important phase of adult 
education, in which librarians can play a use- 
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First Session 
(Tuesday, May 29, 1928, 2:30 p. m.) 

After the brief transaction of business, the 
Chairman, Carolyn F. Ulrich, Public Library, 
New York City, called the meeting to order, 
and appointed a Nominating Committee, with 
F. W. Faxon, chairman. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons at- 
tended. 

The afternoon’s program proceeded, with 
the omission of Dr. Bostwick’s paper on 
SCIENCE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, aS he was 
taken ill at the last moment. 

Ethel Cleland, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
read a paper on WHAT THE PERIODICAL MEANS 
TO THE BUSINESS MAN. She said that: 

“Business and trade papers furnish a con- 
stant discussion of economic, business, current 
affairs, and legislative questions of the day, 
usually made more easily comprehensible from 
the fact that there is a direct application made 
to their effect on or connection with some 
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ful part? Many of us would like to side-step 
this issue, but as book experts, have we any 
right to do so? 

To assist librarians in both the problem of 
“library purchase” and “recommendation for 
home use,” the A. L. A. Committee further 
recommends that “The Subscription Books 
Bulletin of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association which has come to occupy a place 
beside the A. L. A. publications in many 
libraries, attempting to give advisory book 
service, be taken over, with the consent of the 
Association, and its findings made available 
through official sources.” 

In the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin of January 1922, (and reprinted 
in the A. L. A. Booklist of May 1922) may 
be found a very useful list of “points to con- 
sider in judging subscription books.” 

Upon motion, it was voted to urge the 
A. L. A. to assume the responsibility of pub- 
lishing a subscription books bulletin or guide, 
similar to that issued by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 

The meeting closed with the election of 
Bess McCrea, Public Library, 
Ohio, as chairman for next year. 

MARGARET EUGENIA VINTON, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, 
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concrete type of business. Then, both enter- 
taining and informative are the human interest 
stories of the trade papers where the history 
of an occupation, a firm, an individual, or a 
commodity is traced in detail. Even more val- 
uable are the analyses of trade problems as 
well as the increase in morale, business ethics, 
and spirit of cooperation, that is supplied by 
these papers. From the point of view of the 
library, the business and trade papers form a 
friendly bond with men not accustomed to 
using the library. Library files gain invalu- 
able material from clippings gleaned from dis- 
carded numbers of unindexed magazines. 
How much to clip and how much to preserve 
is a question easier to solve since the Baker 
Library of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration is collecting and pre- 
serving historical business data. Other points 
mentioned briefly are: the increase in number 
and improvement in appearance and content of 
American business magazines ; the inclusion in 
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many magazines of general scope of selections 
on business affairs; the reviews of business 
books to be found in all the leading business 
magazines (and more and more in general 
magazines) ; the annual statistical and survey 
numbers issued by many business papers which 
constitute valuable reference volumes; the 
house organ, the trade papers in miniature; 
and the periodical information which appears 
in the form of government publications, bank 
letters, bulletins of trade and other associa- 
tions and economic and statistical ‘services’ 
issued by private firms—all of which are used 
as guides to analysis and interpretation of 
business conditions.” 


Malcolm G. Wyer, Public Library, Denver, 
discussed AGRICULTURAL PERIODICALS FOR A 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. He said that: 


“Agricultural periodicals have increased in 
number from two in 1819 to nearly six hun- 
dred in 1927. They appeal to the farmer, to 
the scientific student of agriculture and to the 
prospective farmer, whether he be high-school 
boy or city clerk longing for the country, as 
well as to all sorts of trades and professions 
which have direct or indirect contact with the 
farm. 

“Journals in this field group themselves ac- 
cording to the clientéle they are to serve. 
The scientific periodicals are by and for the 
experiment stations, colleges, and research 
workers, and include among others: Soil 
Science, Journal of Heredity, Journal of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
etc. Then there are the general farm jour- 
nals, a few of national importance, many of 
regional—among the former are: Country 
Gentleman, Farm and Fireside, Farm Journal, 
etc. The latter of course, vary with the loca- 
tion of the library, and include some of almost 
national importance, as: Wallace’s Farmer, 
New England Homestead, Rural New Yorker, 
etc. A library should also include magazines 
on the specialties prevailing in their com- 
munity, dairying, fur farming, poultry, sugar 
industry, etc. The official organs of some 
agricultural organizations are valuable for 
reference, as are the Agricultural Index and 
the International Review of Agriculture. 
Those indexed in the former form a safe guide 
to the best in their respective fields.” 

H. O. Severance, University of Missouri 
Library, Columbia, gave a paper on HOW 
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PERIODICALS AID RESEARCH. He said in part: 

“Periodicals aid research (1) by showing 
what has already been done, so that the same 
work need not be duplicated, and (2) by giv- 
ing results of similar work in the same field 
or related fields which may contribute to the 
solution of new problems. 


“Research is variously defined, — typically 
as, adding something to the known. Before 
the researcher begins his own work, he must 
be sure his work has not already been done. 
To ascertain this, the entire literature of the 
subject must be thoroughly sifted by means of 
(1) library catalog of books, (2) national 
bibliographies, (3) book reviews in represen- 
tative journals, (4) Library of Congress 
bibliographies of special subjects, (5) indexes 
to periodical literature, general and specific, 
(6) latest numbers of periodicals in the spe- 
cial field, (7) doctoral dissertations in prog- 
ress in the subject, as well as those already 
published (current lists appear in the respec- 
tive journals; the Carnegie Institution pub- 
lishes annual lists of historical theses, and 
the National Research Council Reprint and 
Circular Series, no. 80, gives the scientific 
ones for 1926-27). Every field has its own 
indexes and periodicals. This is especially 
true in medicine and the allied sciences. The 
agricultural experiment stations, state and na- 
tional, furnish material easily accessible 
through the Agricultural Index. Then there 
are the Annual Engineering Index and the 
Industrial Arts Index. The National Edu- 
cation Association has established a research 
service and published results in the Research 
Bulletin; the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation publications should not be overlooked 
here, including their Bibliography of Current 
Research Studies in Education, March, 1928. 

“Dr. Reid, in his Introduction to organic re- 
search, writes that chemical literature is pub- 
lished in periodicals and in books. At the 
present time practically all the results of in- 
vestigation appear as articles in the journals, 
some journals containing nothing else 
It is possible to get all that has been found 
out about any subject from the journals, ig- 
noring books completely, but books may be 
of great assistance as summaries and par- 
ticularly as guides to journals. 

“Hundreds of societies have established 
their own periodicals for the publication of 
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original work by their members. Research 
work without immediate publication in a peri- 
odical is unthinkable. The journal also aids 
research by stimulating production. 

“W.C. Schluter in his How to do research 
work, writes: ‘The development of a bibliog- 
raphy of the literature relating to the field 
chosen for research plays an important part in 
providing a background for a thorough sur- 
vey. In doing so, it serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) obtaining knowledge of the field, 
(2) discovering the extent to which the field 
has already been investigated with satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory results.’ Of the sources 
mentioned above, none is more essential than 
the periodical indexes.” 

Mr. Severance then traced the procedure 
to be gone through in looking up “Roosevelt 
and the Russo-Japanese War,” in order to 
illustrate precisely this exposition of  bib- 
liographic methods. 

The meeting closed with a few words from 
the Chairman on the growing importance of 
periodicals. 


Second Session 
(Friday, June 1, 10:00 a. m.) 


The Chairman, Miss Ulrich, opened the sec- 
ond meeting by asking for the report of the 
Nominating Committee on officers for 1928-29, 
which was as follows: Chairman, H. O. 
Severance, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia; Secretary-Treasurer, Janet Doe, 
New York Academy of Medicine. They were 
unanimously elected. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven persons at- 
tended. 

Carl L. Cannon, Public Library, New York 
City, read a paper on PURCHASING PERIOD- 
IcALs. He first showed the prohibitive cost 
to any one library of keeping up with current 
files of the various necessary periodicals, a 
prohibition which is doubled if an attempt is 
made to fill in back files. This has been 
pretty fully demonstrated before, particularly 
in Work’s College and reference library prob- 
lems, but Mr. Cannon quoted a few more fig- 
ures which he had secured, making the con- 
clusion unescapable. 

As a relief from an impossible situation 
he proposed division of the field of periodical 
purchasing along the following lines: 

Group I. Titles of first importance in use 
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to most reference, college, and university li- 
braries. These should be in most libraries, 
without question. 

Group II. Specialized periodicals in small 
fields. These should be available in one lj- 
brary in a relatively small area, such as a 
geographical division. 

Group III. Very specialized, or compar- 
atively minor titles. These would be needed 
only in one library in each of three or four 
of the areas indicated, such as Atlantic sea- 
board, Middle West, Pacific Coast, and South. 

These should then be made available through 
interlibrary loans. At this point Mr. Can- 
non developed the progress made in inter- 
library loans and commented also upon the 
use of photostat machines. He then intro- 
duced a part of a letter from members of the 
National Research Council, in which they 
proposed a division of the field of responsi- 
bility among American university and refer- 
ence libraries for the purpose of securing 
completeness in the field of biological publica- 
tions, which is in effect the proposal put for- 
ward in the paper. Some mention was made 
of the method in which foreign libraries di- 
vide responsibility and the ease with which 
they operate interlibrary loans. 

He then recommended that the country be 
divided into a number of geographical sections 
for the purpose of convenience in passing on 
new titles and because it is difficult for re- 
search workers to travel too far to get at 
sources of information. 

The proposal was to consider the problem 
both in its positive and negative aspects—the 
positive in that a definite attempt should be 
made to see that one title was available at 
some point in the country and negative in that 
prevention of duplications should not be lost 
sight of. 

There should be no attempt to take away 
from any library which has specialized in one 
field, its privilege to buy as heavily as possible 
in future in that field. Rather, it should be 
encouraged to continue, but the fact that it 
was continuing would make it unnecessary for 
any other library in its vicinity to duplicate, 
if it fell within Group 2 or 3, and might make 
it unnecessary, in case it were a very minor 
publication, to duplicate for any library in 
the country. 

Frederic G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ 
Weekly, led a discussion on WHEREIN OUR 
PRESENT PERIODICALS FOR CHILDREN FAIL. In 
his introductory talk on children’s periodicals, 
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he gave the general scope of the discussion: 
whether or not we should have periodicals at 
all, adult or juvenile; whether or not adult 
magazines are useful for children; what are 
the business or editorial aspects of the ques- 
tion, and their interrelationship; what ages 
are served and what differences are there in 
the approach of boys and girls. A brief, but 
fairly comprehensive sketch of the history of 
the more outstanding of children’s magazines, 
was made, including the following: Our 
Young Folks, 1865-1873; The Nursery, 1868- 
1881; Riverside Magazine, 1867-1870; St. 
Nicholas, 1873-; Wide Awake, 1875-1893; 
Harper's Young People, 1879-1899. In con- 
sidering the financial end of the problem, 
statistics were given for nine current period- 
icals on the circulation, the proportion of 
pages of text and advertising matter, and the 
price. As a general conclusion, those carrying 
the higher ratio of text pages had necessarily 
to charge a higher price. The difficulties at- 
tendant upon the business success of children’s 
magazines were due to several circumstances. 
The circulation is hard to maintain: the audi- 
ence grows away, four years being the aver- 
age term of a reader. The subscriptions are 
paid by adults, not by the children who read. 
There is only a small newsstand sale, scarcely 
from one-fourth to one-tenth of a periodical’s 
circulation. Then, the advertising possibilities 
are limited: children are not primary pur- 
chasers; many advertisements are unsuitable 
and have to be rejected; and the preliminary 
cost to the advertiser is greater, due to the 
necessity of special copy. Moreover, it is 
dificult for children’s magazines to attract 
and hold good writers: the area of sale is re- 
stricted, and payment for manuscripts and for 
illustrations is much less than in other fields. 
Authors who contribute must do so at a sac- 
rifice. 


He then read a letter from Alice M. Jordan, 
Public Library, Boston, giving her idea of the 
causes of success or failure of these maga- 
zines, 


Marian Cutter, Children’s Bookshop, New 
York City, thought magazines could not 
succeed until they had won the confidence of 
adults; that this was equally true of chil- 
dren’s books and that when magazines offered 
material of a standard which appealed not 
only to children but to adults as well, the 
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purse strings would be opened and magazines 
would be successful just as publishers had 
found their worthy juvenile books profitable. 

Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, of the Adult 
Education department at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters said that most magazines for young 
children do fail, mainly because an imaginative 
quality is lacking; their stories and pictures 
are too labored and fantastic; they miss the 
simplicity of folklore. Moreover, the misuse 
of familiar children’s literature in advertising 
is ludicrous. 

Camille Davied, editor, the American Girl, 
said it was a shock to her to learn that chil- 
dren’s magazines were a failure; her circula- 
tion had risen from seven thousand to fifty 
thousand in four years. The matter of sell- 
ing is merely that of advertising and the latter 
is a question of financial backing. All busi- 
ness ventures require capital. The value of a 
periodical is in its first few months of exist- 
ence; its prime object is to orient youth with 
its changing surroundings; most of the valu- 
able material appears in book form after- 
wards. 

The discussion brought out the fact that 
several children’s magazines are subsidized 
and that this appears to be necessary inasmuch 
as financial support is required for every busi- 
ness in its inception. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service, in a letter to the Round Table 
declared, “A very few, very good magazines 
are quite enough.” Elisabeth Knapp, Public 
Library, Detroit, likewise in a letter, thought 
that “juvenile periodicals should be supple- 
mented by the best of the adult field.” 

Anne Carroll Moore, Public Library, New 
York City, endorsed Mrs. Sayers’ criticism, 
and said that we have no satisfactory maga- 
zine for small children now. She advised 
Randolph Caldecott’s picture books instead. 
No magazine, for any age, can rise higher 
than its editorial sources. Literature in chil- 
dren’s periodicals must be free, not tainted 
with propaganda for health, happiness, or 
goodness. 

Asked for comments on the American Boy, 
Purd B. Wright, Public Library, Kansas 
City, Missouri, said that editors should re- 
member their own boyhood better, and added 
that advertisers ignore the influence of the 
child in the home. 
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Miss J. F. Carter, Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, said that all children’s maga- 
zines need more variety. 

Mabel Williams, Public Library, New York 
City, advocated the introduction into children’s 
libraries of the best of the adult magazines. 

Miss Moore said that the American Boy 
was more varied than might be expected, and 
did make a real effort to keep in touch with 


the modern boy. Periodicals are important in 
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preserving valuable manuscripts for book 
publication. 


In various surveys the comparative popular. 
ity of girls’ and boys’ magazines showed the 
boys preferring Boy's Life and the American 
Boy, while the girls ran to True Stories and 
Love Stories. 

Mr. Melcher summed up by saying that 
children’s magazines need thought and better 
contact between libraries and editors. 

Janet Doe, Secretary, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting of the Professional Training 
Section was called to order by the Chairman, 
Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, at 2:30 p. m. 
on May 29, 1928 . 

General topic: THE ACADEMIC TRAINING OF 
THE LIBRARIAN, 

In introduction to the program, the Chair- 
man surveyed professional literature for def- 
inition of library work as a profession, and 
for a statement of the essential elements of 
professional equipment. All quoted definitions 
recognized the fact that a profession involves 
both science and technique, and that profes- 
sional training is both technical and scientific, 
philosophical or—as summarized in the gen- 
eral topic of the program—academic. 

While the name and history of this Section 
of the American Library Association would 
seem to guarantee its belief in the definition 
of library work as a profession, yet several 
comparatively recent papers cite certain pro- 
fessional lacks among librarians, and suggest 
that the cause thereof lies in the neglect of 
professional as against merely technical train- 
ing. It is recognized that the library school 
curriculum is not exclusively technical,—refer- 
ence to general intellectual and cultural back- 
ground being essential to the development of 
skill in library processes, i. e. the classifica- 
tion of knowledge is fundamental to the class- 
ification of books. Yet there is emphasized 
the need of providing the individual with 
greater opportunity for the extension of this 
background through special study in both 
academic and technical subjects. 

The problems resulting from this ideal gov- 
erned the planning of the program which fol- 
lowéd: How, when and where should libra- 
rians secure academic training? What acad- 


emic courses in the college curriculum are 
suitable for the librarian’s purposes? What 
outline historico-bibilographical courses may 
now be found in the college curriculum? And 
the foremost problem of the meeting: the sys- 
tematic survey of the encyclopedia of learning 
to see why and how much the librarian should 
study in each field. 

Dr. Charles Elmer Gehlke of Western Re- 
serve University presented the first paper: 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE TRAINING OF THE 
LIBRARIAN. Dr. Gehlke said that since libra- 
rianship is essentially a social and public ser- 
vice, the curriculum of schools training for this 
work must recognize the social setting of the 
library. The function of the public library in 
the United States is ultimately to further 
democracy by educating the citizen. There- 
fore more directly related to this purpose than 
are other fields of knowledge are the social 
sciences comprising the special fields of his- 
tory, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, geography, psychology in cer- 
tain aspects, and social work. 

The inclusion of these fields in the scope 
of the library’s service has come _ about 
through the growth of a voluminous literature, 
through a growing interest of the public in 
these subjects as evidenced in the studies 
of reference questions recently made by Miss 
Connor and by Dr. Charters, and through 
the susceptibility of the social sciences to 
popularization. 

In order to acquire a critical sense in refer- 
ence to the material in these fields for pur- 
poses of selection, classification, and catalog- 
ing and finally for productive use, the libra- 
rian must have as a minimum a knowledge of 
the elementary aspects of these subjects. Dr. 
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Gehlke indicated the opportunities as well as 
responsibilities of the librarian as a social 
worker through the many forms of extension 
of library service. 

A review of the courses offered by schools 
training for librarianship indicates that al- 
though some types of courses make use of 
materials from various fields of knowledge, 
these courses are designed purely for training 
in library processes; the data are auxiliary to 
the technique. Recognition of the librarian’s 
need of social sciences is reflected in the re- 
quirements of pre-professional education 
found in catalogs of some library schools. 

J. Christian Bay of the John Crerar Li- 
brary read a paper on THE PLACE OF THE 
SCIENCES IN THE TRAINING OF THE LIBRARIAN. 
Dr. Bay found that library science differs 
from other sciences and arts in that the idea 
or philosophy supporting its practice and con- 
tent has found but slight expression. He ad- 
vanced this fact as a probable explanation of 
the slow attainment of library science to its 
proper academic position and recognition. 


If libraries are well adjusted to the pur- 
poses for which they were created the follow- 
ing conceptions of library science must be un- 
derstood wherever librarianship is practiced: 
Library science must be accepted as the knowl- 
edge and skill by which printed or written 
records are recognized, collected, organized 
and utilized; the purpose of library science 
must be to associate its results with existing 
needs and demands; and the idea of library 
science should be human enlightenment in a 
historical continuity. The speaker considered 
that two factors have been responsible for 
controversy between librarians and scientists 
in regard to the cataloging, arrangement and 
use of library materials in the field of science. 
First, librarians have failed to understand and 
apply the fundamental conceptions of library 
science. Second, they have been generally un- 
familiar with scientific thought and language. 
To these may be added the scientist’s ignor- 
ance of library science, its purposes and 
methods. 


As a solution to these problems Dr. Bay 
suggested that librarians specialize in chosen 
fields, and that some of the future library 
schools grant an opportunity for specializa- 
tion by offering general education in library 
science through specialized studies without 


losing sight of general library science so es- 
sential to work in any library field. The 
study of the history of science, and intensive 
work in some special topic would probably 
form a part of the new program. 

The advantages accruing to the librarian 
from the study of exact and natural, historical 
and linguistic sciences include an increased 
ability to define the idea of the inquiry, to 
search for ideas behind practices, to acquire 
skill in correct observation and in interpreta- 
tion, to employ exact forms of utterance, and 
to gain principles of scientific method. 

The next paper: LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN THE TRAINING OF THE LIBRARIAN was pre- 
sented by Rudolph H. Gjelsness of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library. The speaker 
noted that the trends of modern education 
and of the thought and needs of an industrial 
and mechanical age have been away from the 
study of literature as a cultural study. Under 
parallel influence, library service has become 
highly specialized catering less to the man of 
letters than did the library of the past. The 
service of the modern library lies in the pres- 
ervation and diffusion of the significant 
thought of all times, and aims at complete- 
ness of special collections and effective use 
of available resources. 


The librarian prepared to extend this service 
must have two sorts of specific knowledge: 
knowledge of the literature itself, and knowl- 
edge of the literature about the literature, 
i. e. literary history. A survey course often 
sacrificed today in the interests of specializa- 
tion would present a comprehensive view of 
the literatures of all the principal languages; 
it would lay the basis for a comparative habit 
of mind and would make for impartiality and 
restrained judgment in selection. Mr. Gjels- 
ness recommended as the next step, specializa- 
tion in one literature—preferably that of a 
small country for the sake of greater ease in 
analysis of political and social relationships 
—and the choice of a particular interest within 
this literature for special research. Pursuit 
of the latter would have value in the quest 
of the special for its own sake and it would 
cultivate an appreciation of the methods and 
needs of scholarship. 


A survey of languages with note of their 
most important contributions to knowledge 
and of national and international practice of 
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adoption for specific needs was the basis for 
determining the linguistic needs of the libra- 
rian. The conclusions drawn by the speaker 
were: greater specialization in the fields of 
language and literature will be required with 
the growth of special library collections; in 
determining basic requirements two unre- 
lated languages are preferable to two which 
are cognate; a suggestive program designed 
to provide ability in the principal key lan- 
guages included considerable work in Latin, 
French and German, some study of a Slavic 
language, preferably Russian, and a Semitic 
language, preferably Arabic. 

General discussion of the papers was led by 
W. W. Bishop, followed by Mrs. Drury, Miss 
Rathbone and others. To summarize: that 
librarians in general have an evident interest 
in professional training was indicated in the 
fact that few of the audience were engaged 
in teaching in library schools. The program 
of the average American university was 
criticized on the score of neglecting a liberal 
education, and of thinking in terms of courses 
instead of knowledge. 

It was agreed that the library profession 
wants students who want to know, who have 
knowledge rather than a “mere bowing ac- 
quaintance with many subjects,” who have 
specialization regardless of the field of their 
specialization. Following the slogan “Let 





The meeting of the Public Documents 
Round Table was held on Friday afternoon, 
June first. This meeting was devoted to the 
subject of State Documents, with program as 
follows: 

Publications of the States: 

TRENDS IN STATE PUBLICATIONS—James B. 
Childs, chief, Documents Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 

FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE BUSINESS 
LIBRARIAN—Rollin A. Sawyer, Jr., chief, 
Economics Division, Public Library, New 
York City; 

HOW THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN USES STATE DOCU- 
MENTS — Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, li- 
brarian, Public Library, El Paso, Texas; 
USE OF STATE DOCUMENTS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS — Josephine Lesem, teacher of 
Civics, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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their college education take” the student in 
whom the college education has taken is the 
one wanted in the library profession. 

The suggestion that persons without college 
training often possess a wider range of in- 
formation acquired in practical library work 
and a background broader than that of college 
graduates was met with the reservation that 
growth without direction is dependent upon 
native intellectual curiosity. 

Specialists show a willingness to offer sur- 
vey or orientation courses containing a rea- 
sonably complete knowledge of subjects. 
Honors courses recently offered in a few cél- 
leges will lead the student to follow his own 
bent. 

Dr. Williamson described the opportunities 
for specialization offered in the second year 
at the Columbia School of Library Service. 

Officers nominated and elected for the year 
1928-29 : 

Chairman, Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh; Vice-Chairman, 
Martha Caroline Pritchard, Library School, 
New York State Teachers College; Secretary, 
Flora B. Roberts, Public Library, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

It is estimated that eighty-five persons at- 
tended the meeting. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Marie M. Hostetter, Secretary. 


A collection of approximately five hundred 
state documents was exhibited. Through the 
courtesy of the A. L. A. Chicago office an 
exhibition space was provided, without cost to 
the Committee. This proved a good meeting 
place for all librarians interested in the sub- 
ject of state documents. 

The Committee takes this opportunity of 
expressing its appreciation for the fine co- 
operation extended by state librarians and 
other state officials in furnishing publications 
which ably demonstrated the value of the 
printed matter issued by the majority of states. 
A mimeographed list of documents exhibited 
was provided, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained by applying to Edith Guerrier, Boston 
Public Library. 

Brief digests of the very interesting papers 
read at the meeting follow. It is expected 
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that the papers will be printed in full in the 
Library Journal. 


A few points made by James B. Childs, 
chief of the Documents Division, Library of 
Congress, in his paper entitled TRENDS IN 
STATE PUBLICATIONS : 


“Some recent trends in state publications 
may be attributed either to state advertising 
and publicity or to the movement for effi- 
ciency and economy. . . . That such publicity 
on the part of the state is a paying proposi- 
tion, Governor Brewster of Maine declared 
in his 1927 inaugural address. During the 
previous two years over four hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets had been published. . . . By 
far the greater part of the output of state 
publicity material appears in the form of 
periodicals. . . . Conservation of natural re- 
sources through education is responsible for 
another group of publicity periodicals. . . 
Of the publicity based on the desire to insure 
good government by informing the taxpayer 
through simplified reports, we have an espe- 
cially noteworthy example in the state of 
Indiana. Upon the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor James P. Goodrich, the General As- 
sembly of 1917 enacted “that there shall be 
prepared annually under the direction of the 
governor, by the bureau of legislative and ad- 
ministrative information, a comprehensive 
state report which shall be known as the 
Indiana Year Book, and which shall include 
a summary of the reports of each of the state 
offices, boards, commissions, departments, bu- 
reaus and institutions together with facts, data 
and statistics about the state of Indiana, its 
people, resources, government, elections, crops, 
economic and social conditions and such other 
matter as may be approved by the governor 
for publication therein.” 

Sentences from a paper On PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE STATES FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
BUSINESS LIBRARIAN, by Rollin A. Sawyer, 
chief of Economics, New York Public Li- 
brary: “There is generally nothing striking 
or memorable about the titles even of busi- 
ness books, to say nothing of government 
documents, to arrest the attention of possible 
readers and develop a point of view. ... 
Not once a year does one welcome a title like 
The job, the man, and the boss, or, What's 
on the worker’s mind, or Main Street and 
Wall Street. I shall try to suggest a 
few types of state publications which are in- 
tended primarily for commercial use, or by 
their nature are inevitably to be found in a 
commercial library. . . . First of all there are 
directories. Industrial directories have been 
published by several states, among them New 
York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and New 
Jersey, and I know of few state documents 
which are in greater demand. ... Lists of 
new incorporations and annual reports by sec- 
retaries of state, corporation commissioners, 
public service commissions, bank and insur- 


ance departments, also serve as directories. 
. . . Librarians interested in accounting will 
want to have copies of the uniform classifica- 
tions of accounts for public utility companies 
which are printed by the public service com- 
missions of several states. . . . For informa- 
tion about particular commodities, especially 
agricultural products, state documents .are 
often the best source of information. : 
Experiment station bulletins are also notable 
because they are often studies of trade areas. 
. . The economic publications of experi- 
ment stations, as might be expected, deal for 
the most part with agricultural products or 
with such subjects as taxation or farm lands. 
. . We have a perfect example of a state 
document intended primarily for the use of 
the business man in a monograph on Chicago 
as a money market just issued by the Illinois 
University Bureau of Business Research.” 


Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, librarian, El 


Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas, told 
HOW THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN USES STATE DOCU- 
MENTS. 


She said in part: “The average citizen 
knows that the state sends out bulletins on 
many subjects. He is more likely to think of 
the public library when wishing specific in- 
formation on local state matters. To have 
available such state publications as are needed 
is one of the requirements for efficient refer- 
ence service. 


“Every librarian builds her work around the 
local industries, characteristic development of 
geographic distribution and agricultural prob- 
lems. The Southwest has an exceedingly in- 
teresting background historically, and its prob- 
lems of making a livable country out of a 
desert make it necessary to gather specific ma- 
terial to answer the many daily inquiries. . . 
Although many of the documents mentioned 
here apply particularly to the Southwest, 
librarians in any part of the United States 
can find among their state publications 
abundant reference material. . . . Some ques- 
tions on geology and mining answered by 
state documents show the character of their 
usefulness : 


“Oil and gas in New Mexico; Oil geology 
of Pecos County; Geology of district about 
Mineral Hill, Arizona; Mining industries of 
New Mexico; Silver and lead in Arizona; 
Geology of Presidio County; Coal fields of 
New Mexico. . . . State documents are es- 
sential to the reference department of any pub- 
lic library. Assistants trained to use them 
intelligently find them a veritable mine of in- 
teresting and valuable information. Small 
libraries can build a good reference collection 
on the foundation of United States and state 
documents.” 


In her paper, DOCUMENTS OF THE STATES IN 
THE SCHOOLS (Treated with special reference 
to the documents of Illinois), Josephine 
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Lesem, Senn High School, Chicago, said in 
substance : 


“Can documents be used in the schools? 
Yes and no. Statistical and technical docu- 
ments have a limited place as teacher refer- 
ences, but in general, can be used by pupils 
only under the careful direction of teacher or 
librarian. Documents of the more popular 
types may be used as supplementary reading, 
as bases for supervised study, special reports, 
or reference for individual projects. 

“Are documents being used? The answer 
to this question has been based upon a partial 
survey of the situation in Illinois. State docu- 
ments are used less than those of city, county, 
and national governments. Teachers of civics, 
home economics, science, and history are the 
chief users of documents both for class refer- 
ence and for their own personal information. 
Exclusive of Chicago, Illinois, cities of thirty 
thousand or more inhabitants report meager 
files of state documents in their public and 
high school libraries. Many librarians would 
keep files of documents, were the demand 
greater, or if there were space for them. It is 
also difficult to select and classify them. Rural 
school libraries and libraries with limited 
funds would find their facilities much en- 
hanced at little or no cost if they would de- 
velop a method of selecting wisely from 
state and other government publications. 

“A wider use of state documents will not 
be possible until better methods of coopera- 
tion have been worked out between teachers, 
libraries, and state officials.” 

A telegram, addressed to the Chairman re- 
ceived shortly before the meeting was read 
by the Chairman. 


“Public Printer has approved recommenda- 
tion for publication of weekly list to begin 
July first or as soon thereafter as it is pos- 
sible to get it started.” 

“A. P. TIspeEL, 
Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.” 


The Committee voted resolutions which 
were wired to Washington: 

“Resolved: That the Public Documents 
Round Table of the American Library Asso- 


ciation in annual conference assembled at 
West Baden, Indiana, extends its grateful 
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thanks to Senator George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, for approving the request of 
libraries for a weekly list of United States 
Government publications.” 


“Resolved: That the Public Documents 
Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in annual conference assembled at 
West Baden, Indiana, extends its heartfelt 
thanks to Mr. George H. Carter, Public 
Printer, for recommending the publication of 
a weekly list of United States Government 
publications. 


“Resolved: That the Public Documents 
Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in annual conference assembled at 
West Baden, Indiana, extends to Mr. Alton 
P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Documents, its 
thanks for his untiring service to libraries 
and for his recent recognition of their needs 
expressed in his approval of the plan to pro- 
vide them with current information regarding 
United States Government publications. 

Senator Moses’s recommendation for the 
publication of a weekly list, and the Govern- 
ment Printer’s approval of. the same may be 
accepted by librarians as a recognition by the 
Government of the help which libraries can 
give in acquainting citizens at large with the 
printed matter issued by the largest publishing 
house in the world—the Government Printing 
Office. 


The “Weekly List,” to be issued about July 
first, will not only give author and title of the 
publications issued during the current week, 
but will also give brief annotations which will 
inform the librarians of the nature and scope 
of the publications. If this bulletin is used as 
librarians now use the Publishers’ Weekly, 
the sales business of the Government Printing 
Office should be greatly increased and thou- 
sands of publications now turning to dust on 
the shelves of the Documents Office should 
be in active circulation through libraries all 
over the country. 


EpitH GuERRIER, Chairman. 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Publicity Round Table 
was held on May 29, at 2:30 p. m., with Carl 
Cannon, chairman of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee, presiding. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, spoke on HOW 
TO SET UP A LIBRARY BOOK EXHIBIT and gave 
a demonstration based on his talk. 


Lee White, librarian and a former editor on 
the Detroit News, followed Mr. Wheeler’s 
demonstration with an address on WHY NEWS- 
PAPER STORIES SUCCEED OR FAIL. Previous to 
the conference actual news stories, written by 
members of the Association, had been submit- 
ted to Mr. White by the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee. Quoting frequently from these 
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stories, Mr. White gave a clearly defined pic- 
ture of how a good newspaper story should be 
written. It was an all-inclusive discussion, the 
“lead,” the style, the length and the language— 
each in its turn—was under examination. 
This was one of the most valuable talks in the 
whole conference and it is unfortunate that 
there was no stenographer present to record it. 


SYNDICATING LIBRARY PUBLICITY, by Mar- 
gery Bedinger, was the story of “putting New 
Mexico on the library map” through publicity. 
Miss Bedinger said in part: “Our first prob- 
lem obviously was to arouse a desire for 
libraries, so that we could eventually secure 
legislative action creating a commission. To 
this end we utilized what I will call the ‘local 
approach,’ and set out to gather as much per- 
sonal news of local libraries (when there were 
any), and local librarians, as possible. We 
divided the state by counties, and endeavored 
to find a reporter for each county to write 
local items, which were edited and sent to 
newspapers once a month. Meanwhile a let- 
ter was written to all the local papers describ- 
ing the scheme and asking for their coopera- 
tion. These letters, together with the attempt 
to get reporters, gave the library movement a 
certain amount of publicity in itself. 


“The next thing that was done was to get 
in touch with the Extension Division of the 
Agriculture College of New Mexico. The 
Division prepares publicity for newspapers, 
and was very glad to give me a book column 
every other week. It seemed useless at first 
to bring specific books to the attention of peo- 
ple when they had no local library or store 
from which they could get them. But we 
listed the publisher and price as well, and as 
our primary object was to arouse a desire on 
the part of the people for books and libraries, 
we felt this was a good way to bring home 
to them their lack. 


“Another method of publicity used was 
monthly radio talks. 


“We invited Miss Merrill, from A. L. A. 
Headquarters, to spend ten days in the state. 
Her visit was valuable in many different ways, 
but its publicity value was very great indeed. 


“We tried also to use the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State College, and succeeded in 
getting the professor of journalism to assign 
library topics to his classes. Several of the 
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stories written by the students were published 
by the newspapers of the state. 


“We attracted the attention of the editor 
of the Stockman-Farmer, a monthly newspa- 
per that has a large circulation in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and western Texas. The editor 
proposed that I write a story for him every 
month on books, reading, and libraries in gen- 
eral. This resulted in a signed double column, 
next to the editorials, in every issue. 


“What should be sent to rural local papers? 
It may be summed up in ‘what touches their 
lives.” Be just as local as possible. The style 
should be simple, readable and fluent; but 
don’t write down. Study the Farmers’ Bul- 
letins, published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and acclaimed by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Readable Books as one of the 
best examples of writing for adults of little 
formal education.” 


Charles H. Brown, chairman of the Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee, spoke on THE 
LIBRARY ON THE AiR. An abstract of his talk 
follows: 


“There are many pitfalls waiting for the 
hasty librarian who leaps into radio broad- 
casting without careful investigation and 
study. In this form of publicity there is need 
of perspective, common sense and an under- 
standing of some principles of publicity as 
applied to the radio. Unless there is this 
understanding, library publicity over the radio 
may be an injury rather than a help. 

“The main objective of the library in radio 
broadcasting is: 

“(1) To increase its service to the public 
by calling the attention of radio listeners to 
books, articles in magazines, and similar mate- 
rial which will be of interest to them. 

“(2) To abstract interesting books, topics 
and discussions which will prove of interest. 

“(3) To increase the appreciation of books 
and to encourage reading. 

“(4) To let the public know, incidentally, 
the service which libraries can render. This 
last point must be carefully subordinated. 

“Publicity must be backed up by service. 
The slogan to the effect that ‘we are adver- 
tised by our loving friends’ holds particularly 
in the case of established institutions such as 
public libraries. If you cannot give service, 
let the publicity go until you can. 
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“The second principle, publicity must be in- 
direct, holds with such force to the radio that 
it is doubtful whether direct publicity is at all 
feasible. Note the programs of the big com- 
panies put out at a very high price and you 
will find practically no attempt to give direct 
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publicity. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company does not tell you to insure your life 
with the Metropolitan Company. It gives you 
setting-up exercises. Therefore, do not at- 
tempt to urge people over the radio to use the 
library.” 


RADIO BROADCASTING ROUND TABLE 


The Radio Broadcasting Round Table was 
held Friday afternoon June 1 with the Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting. 

The possible work of the Committee was 
divided into three divisions: (1) Direct aid 
to libraries who are broadcasting or expect 
to broadcast; (2) encouragement to libraries 
to broadcast; (3) more publicity for books 
and libraries in programs by non-librarians. 
It was the general opinion that the first of 
these was by far the most important and that 
any urging of libraries to broadcast might be 
injurious rather than helpful unless the libra- 
ries are fitted for such work. 

It was agreed that a mention of certain 
books on the programs of the various network 
circuits would be of advantage to listeners 
as well as to libraries. For example, in con- 
nection with the stories told of operas it 
might be well to state where the synopses 


of the stories could be found. It was the 
feeling of the Committee that a short article 
summing up the necessary points in radio 
broadcasting should be published. Miss Wes- 
ton of Fort Wayne reported that the children’s 
stories told by the Fort Wayne Public Library 
had been very successful; that they preferred 
to tell rather than read the stories. A certain 
series has been given by them, with a Robin 
Hood story every Saturday night. 

It was decided to ask"A. L. A. Headquarters 
to appoint someone as a representative of 
Headquarters to work with the Radio Broad- 
casting Committee. It was decided also to 
send to the A. L. A. Bulletin suggestions on 
what librarians could do to encourage greater 
use of books announced over the radio, such 
as those broadcast by the National League of 
Women Voters. 

Cuartes H. Brown, Chairman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Religious Book Round 
Table was held at 2:30 p. m. Tuesday, May 
29. Elima A. Foster of the Cleveland Public 
Library was Chairman. Alice M. Richardson 
of the Case Memorial Library, Hartford, 
Connecticut, the secretary, was absent and 
Rose M. Mather of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois, acted as secretary pro 
tem. The attendance was twenty-three. 

The first paper presented was EXTENSION 
WORK OF THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES by Rev. John 
F. Lyons, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, which gave an excellent survey of 
the subject. There is great diversity in the 
methods and rules of operation of this sort 
of library service, but there is a large amount 
of extension work done with highly satisfac- 
tory results. Most of the theological libraries 
lend the books from their regular shelves, 
with the exception of those currently in use 
by their students. Union Theological Semi- 
nary has recently secured a fund of $3,000 per 


year for a special collection of books to be 
lent to their alumni. The scope of service 
extends to every corner of the world, the 
length of time of the loan varying greatly,— 
depending usually upon the age of the book 
and the distance of the borrower. There are 
various rules as to paying the cost of trans- 
portation. In no case, is any charge made 
for the service. 


A paper on MISSIONARY BOOKS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES was presented by Hollis W. Hering 
of the Missionary Research Library, New 
York. A summary of the paper follows: 


1. The title indicates there are two gener- 
ally accepted presuppositions. 


a. There is a clearly defined scope and 
character to a “missionary” book, 
whether home or foreign. 

b. There is a felt need for such books in 
public libraries, and, therefore, definite 
shelving space should be accorded them, 
and careful selection made to fit the 
needs of the community. 
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There is truth and fallacy in both these 
premises. 

2. What really is a “missionary” book? 
And, by expansion, where are the “missionary 
fields ?”” 

a. What constituted the older type, and 
what was its appeal to the community ? 

b. What is involved in the present-day 
conception of “Areas unclaimed for 
Christ.” 

3. Is there a felt need in public libraries 
for missionary books—of either or both types? 
What does the public want, and is it getting 
it? 

a. Actual experiences are very enlighten- 
ing, both as to the calls made upon the 
libraries, the responses made by them, 
and the effect of these responses on fu- 
ture demands. 


b. The general types of needs to be met, 
and the groups of people making the 
demands. 


4. In the light of 2 and 3, what are the 
best sources on this literature for public 
libraries ? 
The contrast between the old and new con- 
ceptions of Missions was well brought out, as 
was the significance of the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, held at 
Jerusalem in April, 1928, with its stress on 
international and interracial relations. Miss 
Hering furnished copies of a Selected bibliog- 
raphy of recent books significant for the un- 
derstanding of missions and mission problems, 
compiled by her for the 1928 convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. This 
printed list consists of about three hundred 
titles and may be obtained from the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
Dr. Frank G. Lewis of the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented a list of thirty-five outstanding books 
on religion published in 1927-28, with com- 
ment. Copies of many of these books were 
furnished by the publishers for exhibit, and 
were later given to the State Library Com- 
mission of Indiana. 
The list follows: 
Abbott, L. F.—Twelve great modernists. 
Doubleday. 1927. $3.50. 

Baker, E. D.—Worship of the little child. 
Cokesbury. 1927. 75c. 

*Barton, Bruce—What can a man believe? 
Bobbs. 1927. $2.50. 

Beaven, A. W.—Putting the church on a 

full-time basis. Doubleday. 1928. $2.00. 





* For small libraries. 


Bradford, Gamaliel—D. L. Moody: a worker 
in souls. Doran. 1927. $3.50. 

Burton, M. E.—New paths for old purposes. 
— Education Movement. 1927. 

Case, S. J—Jesus; a new biography. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1927. $3.00. 

Cutten, G. B.—Speaking with tongues. Yale 
University Press. 1927. .50. 

*Darr, V. C—Children’s prayers, recorded b a 
their mother. Pilgrim Press. 1928. $1 
Dieffenbach, A. C.—Religious liberty. Mor- 

row. 1927. $1.50. 
*Eddy, G. S.—Religion and social justice. 


Doran. 1927. $1.50. 
Foakes-Jackson, F. J.—Peter, prince of 
apostles. Doubleday. 1927. $2.50. 


*Fosdick, H. E.—Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
Macmillan. 1927. $2.50. 

Frazer, J. G—Man, God and immortality. 
Macmillan. 1927. $3.00. 

*Gilkey, C. W.—Present-day oa in re- 
ligion. Cokesbury. 1928. $1.50 

Hooker, R.—How can local churches 
come together? Home Missions Council. 
1928. 25c. 

Huxley, J. S.—Religion without revelation. 
Harper. 1927. $2.00. 

Jacks, L. P.—Constructive citizenship. 
Doubleday. 1928. $2.00. 

*Jones, E. S—Christ at the round table. Ab- 
ingdon. 1928. $1.50. 

Jones, R. M.—New studies in mystical re- 
ligion. Macmillan. 1927. $1.75. 

Martindale, C. C—Faith of the Roman 
Church. Doran. 1927. $2.00. 

*Moehlman, C. H.—Story of the ten com- 
mandments. Harcourt. 1928. $2.50. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold—Does civilization need 
religion? Macmillan. 1927. $2.00. 

Oxenham, John, pseud. — “Gentlemen — the 
King!” Pilgrim Press. 1928. 75c. 

Robinson, W. J.—What I believe. Eugenics 
Publishing Company. 1927. $2.50. 

Sheppard, H. R. L.—Impatience of a parson. 
Doubleday. 1928. $2.00. 

*Smith, G. B.—Current Christian thinking. 
University of Chicago Press. 1928. $2.00. 

*Soares, T. G.—Religious education. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1928. $2.50. 

Spinka, Matthew—Church and the Russian 
revolution. Macmillan. 1927. $2.50. 

Stewart, George—Resurrection in our street. 
Doubleday. 1928. $1.35 

Streeter, B. H. and others—Adventure; the 
faith of science. Macmillan. 1928. $2.00. 

Stuber, S. I—How we got our denomina- 
tions. Association Press. 1927. $2.00. 

*Thompson, F, C.—Bob’s hike to the Holy 
wk Kirkbride Bible Company. 1927. 


Vogt, V. O.—Modern ae Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. $2.00. 


Woelfkin, Cornelius — Expanding horizons, 
Cokesbury. 1927. $1.50. 
The Chairman reported that a considerable 
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number of- signatures to the petition for sec- 
tion organization had been obtained, and those 
present voted that the new officers be instruct- 
ed to carry on the project. 

The following officers were elected for 
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1928-29: chairman, Rev. John F. Lyons, Me- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; 
secretary, Jessie Welles, Public Library, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Etrma A. Foster, Chairman. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The first session of the School Libraries 
Section was held Tuesday afternoon, May 29, 
with the Chairman, Marion Lovis, supervisor 
of school libraries, Detroit, presiding. 

A report was made by Martha Wilson, on 
the recommendations of the recent North 
Central Association survey of high school 
libraries. The score card which had been 
prepared by Miss Wilson with the aid of many 
school librarians, and which is included in its 
present form in the second School library 
yearbook, was used as a basis of the survey 
of some two thousand schools in the Asso- 
Cciation’s territory. The Association accepted 
the recommendations of the committee under 
the chairmanship of E. L. Miller, assistant 
superintendent of Schools, Detroit, by refer- 
ring to its committee on Quantitative Stand- 
ards the working out of a new statement of 
library requirements for use in judging the 
schools in the Association. Many valuable 
tables appear in the full report. 

Mr. Miller’s summary follows: 


1. The library today is an essential factor 
in secondary education. 

2. Nearly half of our North Central Asso- 
ciation Principals are so unaware of this fact 
that they did not reply to our questionnaire. 

3. We need a more exact definition of 
what constitutes a librarian. 

4. The number of volumes per pupil needs 
to be greater in a small than in a large school. 

he number of pupils per library seat 
should be larger than it usually is. 

6. The quality of books should be carefully 
scrutinized. 

7. Our tables constitute a measure of 
school library efficiency. 

8. School libraries should be so organized 
as to serve pupils rather than teachers. 

9. To cultivate the habit of reading for 
pleasure should be one of the fundamental 
aims of the high school library. 


It is to be hoped that the full text of the 
survey report will be made available by the 
North Central Association or by the A. L. A. 
Its significance for librarians lies in the fact 
that it reveals the awareness of school au- 
thorities of the school library, its place in the 


school, it indicates their willingness to work 
with us on standards, and to accept library 
terms and evaluations, and the possibility of 
interpreting library service and equipment in 
terms of educational measurement. 

In her paper, A CITY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, Vera Dixon, supervisor of school 
libraries of Des Moines, Iowa, described the 
ways in which the Board of Education and 
the Public Library in her city cooperate to 
supply the book needs of the schools. “The 
activities of the Board of Education are cen- 
tered in the supervisor of school libraries, and 
those of the Public Library in a director of 
work with children. The Board of Educa- 
tion supplies all reference and supplementary 
books, for classrooms and libraries, while 
the Public Library maintains a large collec- 
tion of recreational and inspirational books 
from which loans are made to the schools, the 
circulation being kept by the teachers and 
reported to the Library. Library instruction 
is given by the Public Library to all children 
in the city in the 6A class. Each year during 
the spring term the children from each grade 
school are scheduled for a trip to the Main 
Library, their way being paid by the Board 
of Education. They are taught something of 
the use of the library, are taken on a tour 
of inspection, and then given a brief browsing 
period to read anything they wish. 

“In junior high schools, in 
permanent classroom 


addition to 
collections the school 
libraries are under the charge of teacher- 
librarians who are English teachers with no 
other library training than that given by the 
supervisor. These teacher-librarians give to 
the 8B English classes a course of four lec- 
tures on the use of a library. The four 
senior high schools have trained librarians. 
All librarians are on the same salary schedule 
as teachers and the same qualifications are re- 
quired.” 

At the conclusion of Miss Dixon’s paper 
the Section proceeded to its business session. 














SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Committee on Scrapbooks and Bibliog- 
raphy under the chairmanship of Althea Cur- 
rin, Glenville High School, Cleveland, ap- 
pointed to succeed Clara E. Howard resigned, 
reported that the scrapbooks prepared last 
year have been used at A. L. A. Headquarters 
and at several schools and institutes in the 
field. They are on deposit at Headquarters 
and may be borrowed for the cost of trans- 
portation. The Committee will endeavor dur- 
ing the coming year to greatly increase the 
material making it more representative of 
yarious types of libraries in different sections 
of the country. 

The report of the Membership Committee, 
under the direction of Eleanor Witmer, Su- 
pervisor of School Libraries, Denver, showed 
gratifying results of its efforts to enrol school 
librarians as members of the A. L. A. in an 
increase of 462 names over the 1927 en- 
rolment, or a gain of thirty-five per cent. 
The complete list is published in the School 
library yearbook no. 2. The Committee recom- 
mended that a year’s time elapse before an- 
other drive for members is made, and that a 
classified index of the directory be made show- 
ing lists of junior high school librarians, 
teachers coliege librarians, etc., as there is no 
place at present where such information is 
available. The Committee has turned over to 
the secretary of the Section extensive lists of 
school librarians which have been compiled by 
individual states, representing A. L. A. mem- 
bers as well as non-members. 


Eleanor Witmer was elected to succeed 
Marion Lovis as a director of the Section, and 
under the rotating plan of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Marjorie Van Duesen, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, becomes chairman for 
next year. 


At the close of the business session the Sec- 
tion divided for informal consideration of two 
phases of school library work. Mildred H. 
Pope, Girard College Library, Philadelphia, 
presided at a round table for junior and senior 
high school librarians where Althea Currin 
presented for discussion the topic: THE USE OF 
THE LIBRARY : WHAT KIND OF INSTRUCTION. 

Miss Currin stressed the point that to be in 
line with the present trend of education both 
the method and the content of library instruc- 
tion should be adapted to individual needs and 
wherever possible correlated with other class 
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assignments. She described briefly three 
methods in use, that of teaching by small 
groups, working with different problems under 
the leadership of a chairman or director; 
teaching by investigation wherein the student's 
report forms the basis for a constructive dis- 
cussion in the class; teaching by the Dalton 
or contract plan of prepared outlines followed 
by problems to be solved individually, of 
which the Scripture and Greer Find it your- 
self pamphlet is the most notable example. 
She emphasized the fact that “all methods of 
instruction are merely aids. All are incom- 
plete without the personal work which gives 
the greatest opportunity for emphasizing the 
problem at hand and for overcoming individual 
weakness.” Miss Fargo urged the necessity 
of keeping a definite grade record of the work 
done in library instruction so that it may be 
available to present for college entrance when 
required. 

Questions handed in for discussion at this 
round table were numerous and the discus- 
sion was general and enthusiastic. 


The second group, under the chairmanship 
of Mary Downey, Worcester College Library, 
Granville, Ohio, met to talk about THE FUTURE 
OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE TRAINING OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. In the absence of Car- 
roll Baber, Keilogg Library, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Miss Lovis read 
his paper under this title. Mr. Baber said in 
part: 


“In at least one thing I believe I may be 
justified in making a dogmatic statement, 
namely, that whether the librarian is to be a 
full-time librarian or only a teacher-librarian, 
the proper and logical place for him to re- 
ceive his library science training is in the 
normal school or teachers college. My reason 
for speaking so positively on this point is that 
the library schools conducted by agencies 
other than teachers colleges commonly place 
the chief emphasis upon certain phases of the 
profession foreign to the needs of school 
libraries or devote a large part of their curri- 
culum to a more highly elaborate treatment of 
technical subjects than could be applied with 
reasonable practicability to a school library 
situation. The prospective school librarian by 
taking his library science training in a teach- 
ers college gets a thorough knowledge of 
school problems of every sort. 
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“The extent to which normal schools and 
teachers colleges should offer library science 
courses is a question that needs consideration. 
Most of the smaller normal schools, could and 
should, provide at least one elementary course 
for freshmen—to prepare them to pursue their 
own college work more effectively. Many of 
the smaller normal schools and teachers col- 
leges have facilities that would prepare 
teacher-librarians. But it would seem most 
unwise for any but a particularly strong teach- 
ers college to attempt to prepare persons as 
full-time librarians. A variety of reasons 
could be given to show that no teachers college 
should attempt a one-year curriculum in 
library science—nor indeed sufficient courses, 
even, for a major—unless it has resources of 
a very unusual character and unless it has 
staff members having considerably higher pro- 
fessional training than that of the average 
teachers college library staff member. If im- 
properly trained staff members serve as in- 
structors in library science their grade of 
work will be inferior. This will produce two 
pernicious results, (1) a lowering of the dig- 
nity and importance of library science as a 
subject and (2) the school librarians who will 
be looked down upon by the other members 
of the school faculty. 


“The school librarian should have all of the 
pedagogical training of the teacher,—plus a 
thorough library school training. And if his 
preparation is to reach this level he must re- 
ceive it in a teachers college having academic 
standards of the very best—on a par with the 
standards in teacher training.” 


In the discussion which followed, most of 
the librarians from normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges agreed that school administrators 
have a preference for school librarians trained 
in teachers training institutions feeling that 
they have a sympathy with and an under- 
standing of pedagogical methods gained from 
observation and practice teaching otherwise 
difficult to secure. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that stiidents so trained lose much of a 
cultural value and an enriching experience in 
the broader associations of the general library 
school which is training people for various 
kinds of library work. Harriet Wood em- 
phasized the point that conditions vary so 
widely in different states that it is impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the 
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one best place for school library training. The 
decision must be made after a consideration 
of local conditions. 


On Wednesday afternoon, May 30, the 
School Libraries Section and the Children’s 
Librarians Section met in joint session to con- 
sider some of the problems common to both. 
Mabel Williams, supervisor of work with 
schools, New York City, based her talk on 
the question, CAN THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
HELP THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN IN BOOK SELEC- 
TION? She believes that the chief source of 
information concerning children’s interests in 
reading is the children’s room of the public 
library where boys and girls are free to 
browse and choose, unhampered by activities 
that compete and conflict with the leisurely 
enjoyment of reading, and that “it is a sig- 
nificant and encouraging fact that today the 
opportunities for the expert in children’s 
literature are becoming more and more varied, 
Libraries, schools, publishers, and bookshops 
want her services, and the children’s librarian 
who is broadly interested in her work will so 
cooperate with these new mediums of influ- 
ence that they will contribute to the value and 
success of her work in the community. 


“The methods that communities are using in 
coordinating their library facilities are legion, 
depending on local conditions. This necessi- 
tates a very active policy on the part of the 
public library. In New York City, funds do 
not permit the combined agencies of the 
Bureau of Libraries under the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Children’s Rooms of the Pub- 
lic Library to provide the city’s children ade- 
quately with books to take home.” It is the 
task of the supervisor to see that each of the 
forty-three branch libraries is offering the 
schools of their community the best service 
possible under the existing conditions. ‘“Prob- 
ably the most important part of the service 
is the passing on to school librarians, teach- 
ers, and pupils book suggestions gained 
through our every-day library work with boys 
and girls. Although the work changes and 
varies with school conditions, one basic fea- 
ture remains: the use of the public library as 
the center and the clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning children’s literature and chil- 
dren’s reading.” 


In his paper STANDARDIZATION AND ORGAN- 
IZATION : HELP OR HINDRANCE IN WORK WITH 
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cHiLpreN ?, Carl Vitz of Toledo said in part: 


“The danger in departmentalization and 
standardization is that with the setting up of 
rules we become too rigid, too inelastic, and 
fail to meet promptly changing situations or 
needs of the exceptional borrower. . . . Chil- 
dren’s librarians seem to be agreed that great 
effort should be made to bring the child, as 
soon as he is ready for it, anything that the 
library possesses of value to him. Some 
libraries advocate that any child be permitted 
to use the entire adult collection or designated 
portions of it without much supervision of this 
portion of his reading. Some of the places 
where this plan is being tried out report that 
children show but little inclination to wander 
away from the books primarily chosen for 
them, and in fact many of an age older than 
the arbitrary year or grade set for transfer 
to the adult department continue their use of 
the children’s room by preference.” 

Mr. Vitz thinks that the transition between 
children’s and adult departments should be 
gradual and spread over considerable time. 
“The adult department should never seem a 
forbidden land, but rather a vaster and more 
dificult country, a land of promise which 
some day may be explored. Meantime, many 
of its fruits can be brought into the land of 
childhood, little excursions into it can be ar- 
ranged for the youngsters, and those older 
and more dependable may even be permitted to 
go on hikes ‘on their own’ without danger of 
being lost, if the highways have been properly 
marked.” He also believes that there is a 
distinct value in a contact with a collection 
chosen with adults in mind. “The age which 
likes to be called ‘old man’—the grade school 
boy who apes the high school lad and the high 
school boy, who hopes to be mistaken for a 
college man—reaches out for and requires at 
least some approach to a normal adult en- 
vironment. The growing human has a re- 
markable faculty, as has the plant growing in 
reasonable, favorable conditions, of extracting 
from his environment the elements needed for 
growth. I believe we should have more faith 
in this faculty. 


“I wonder if it is too Utopian to look for- 
ward to the time when our libraries in addi- 
tion to their special departments, will have 
one attractive, accessible room open to all of 
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its borrowers, whether eight years old or 
eighty years young, in which all books are 
quality books and yet all known to possess 
some real element of interest today. They 
need not necessarily appeal to the multitude 
but all should have in them power to inspire, 
to stir the imagination, to release possibilities. 
It should be a room in which one can be 
sure of finding a worth-while book for a 
definite mood or need of growth, and where 
one may stumble upon unsuspected but none 
the less great treasures. In short it would be 
a browser’s room.” 


In continuing the discussion of Mr. Vitz’ 
paper Florence Briber of the Schools Divi- 
sion of the Denver Public Library sketched 
briefly, but very clearly, the plan of coopera- 
tion between the Library and the schools in 
that city. For the past two years a commit- 
tee from both agencies has met to arrange for 
closer cooperation between them. It is com- 
posed of the librarian, the supervisor of 
branches, and the head of the Schools Division 
of the Public Library, and the director of 
curriculum and the supervisor of libraries of 
the Board of Education. As a result of sug- 
gestions from this committee graphic maps of 
two school districts have been made showing 
the relation between the number of school 
children and the number of children having 
library cards. So far the results seem to in- 
dicate that the school having classroom 
libraries uses the public library branches more 
than the other. 

Eva Schars, librarian of the Cleveland In- 
termediate School, Detroit, then read a most 
interesting paper describing A DAY IN A DE- 
TROIT PLATOON SCHOOL LIBRARY. This paper 
appears in full in The Platoon School Maga- 
zine for June, 1928. It gives a splendid pic- 
ture of the elementary school library and her 
hearers were convinced with Miss Schars that 
the “elementary school library, although a 
comparatively new field, is surely not only cre- 
ating, through its pleasant environment and its 
possession of the best books, a love for read- 
ing of the highest type, but is subtly develop- 
ing ideals of conduct which contribute to the 
making of a richer and better life.” 


Hecen Harris, Secretary. 
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SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table was held 
on the evening of May 30. Georgie G. Mc- 
Afee, Lima Public Library, was chairman, 
with Elsie McKay, Oak Park Public Library, 
secretary. The general theme was BUILDING, 
discussed from several points of view by four 
speakers. 

In a brief introduction, the Chairman called 
attention to the fact that today the same 
quality, if not the same quantity of service is 
expected of all public libraries whether these 
be in villages or in cities, and that if the 
smaller library is to live, it must exercise its 
building function in ways undreamed of a 
generation ago. 

Seftor Joaquin Diaz Mercado, librarian of 
the Ministry of Education Library, Mexico, 
was the first speaker. His excellent paper on 
the ORGANIZATION OF SMALL LIBRARIES IN 
MEXICO* was read in Spanish, but mimeo- 
graphed translations in the hands of the audi- 
ence made it possible for everyone to follow 
the discussion with ease. 

Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville Public 
Library, spoke next on the INTANGIBLES OF 
LIBRARY BUILDING. Miss McCollough made 
the point that in any discussion of the “in- 
tangibles,” the board of trustees and the 
library staff were challenged by their com- 
munity in ways which cannot be measured 
by statistics, which cost much in time and 
effort, but which are only discernible in the 
final results. 

“T once knew a librarian who always spoke 
of his library board as ‘that necessary evil.’ 
For years he endeavored to operate the library 
without the cooperation of his board, then in 
spite of the board. The result was not a 
marked success. An intangible something was 
lacking and in time that librarian passed on, 
but the library board remained. 

“This cooperation between library board, 
and librarian really hangs upon a hair trigger. 
In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it 
works beautifully: in the hundredth case it 
misses fire. Officiousness and bossiness and 
an air of I-know-it-allness, either on the part 
of a trustee or librarian will wreck any library 
ship of state. 





* Complete paper. See pages 299-303. 


“Since the librarian is the one person who js 
paid to know something about all phases of 
library work, the responsibility for the devel- 
opment of the spirit of cooperation and broad- 
ening the vision of the board of trustees rests 
ultimately with her. It is never so written 
down in the library law, it is never so stated 
in any formal way, but it is generally ac- 
cepted as one of the basic ‘intangibles’.” 

Miss McCollough said that another jn- 
tangible which is worthy of the Nobel peace 
prize is the building of the personnel of the 
library board, the responsibility for drawing 
into the group those who are tolerant, broad- 
minded, generous in their judgment, who are 
willing to back a forward-looking program 
even in the face of opposition. 

The staff member with friendliness, an 
alert, acquisitive mind, a genuine interest in all 
sorts and conditions of men, with enthusiasm 
which will stand the strain of working behind 
the scenes as well as in the limelight, and in 
torrid as well as in temperate weather, is 
contributing to the intangibles of library 
building. 

“Each new assistant is a new possibility. 
Each time I say to myself, ‘Perhaps she will 
be the one! Perhaps she will be a library 
genius, perhaps she will carry the torch far- 
ther than any one of us have been able to do.’ 

“It is faith that makes a library possible in 
a community. Men and women will not sup 
port, year after year, any institution in which 
they have no faith. 

“The busy man believes that it is a good 
thing to have a public library to fall back 
upon when he gets into a jam with a business 
problem and that it pays to keep it up. The 
mother, the professional man, the flapper, the 
small boy and girl, all believe that relief, for- 
getfulness, inspiration and happiness may be 
found within the library portals. 

“Is it not for these very ‘intangibles’ that 
library trustees, the staff, and community ¢o- 
operate in library building? Not things or 
systems or methods are most important, but 
the spirit animating the human element. 


“‘He whom a dream hath possessed treads 
the implacable marches, 

From the dust of the day’s long road he 
leaps to a laughing star, 
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And the ruin of worlds that fall he views 
from eternal arches, 

And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing 
and golden car.’” 

Frances S. Hays, extension secretary of 

the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 

ers, Washington, D. C., gave a forceful talk 

on another phase of library building, coopERA- 

TION BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND THE PARENT- 

TEACHER ASSOCIATION. 

Miss Hays referred to the plans now being 
worked out between the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the American 
Library Association, through the election of 
Julia Wright Merrill, executive assistant to 
the A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension, 
to membership on the National Board of the 
Congress. 

She made a strong plea for mutual under- 
standing between the two organizations before 
attempting cooperative activities. The Parent- 
Teacher Book Shelf in the public library was 
suggested as a means of bringing these two 
groups together through a study of the excel- 
lent material now published on all phases of 
child life: the preschool child who has lately 
come into its own; the adolescent who de- 
mands attention while he adjusts himself to 
the grown-up world; the gifted child who 
must be aided in bringing out all his talents; 
the unadjusted child who cannot be pigeon- 
holed by old methods of teaching. These have 
all been written about. 

The selection of reading matter for the par- 
ents’ library presents many difficulties. There 
is a rapidly increasing collection of non- 
technical literature adapted for the use of par- 
ents of limited education. Some of the best 
of this type of material has been written dur- 
ing the past year. The help of librarians is 
needed in selecting the best and eliminating 
that which is mediocre or out of date. 

Another recommendation 
speaker was for 


made by the 
visiting. “Parents 
can visit the library in groups to become ac- 
quainted with the material offered for every 
kind of adult interest, and to know, through 
personal contact, the children’s room and the 
children’s librarian. It was once my priv- 
ilege to visit the children’s room in a large 
city library in company with about one hun- 
dred parent teacher leaders. This visit re- 


library 


vealed to the parents the fascinating books it 


contained, the hospitable and inviting arrange- 
ment of pictures, the low tables and chairs, 
the fireplace, and best of all, they became 
acquainted with the devoted friend and teacher 
of their children, the librarian.” 

Parents and school teachers, parents and 
church-school teachers have learned the value 
of working together. Is it not equally im- 
portant that librarians learn to know the 
parents of the children they serve? Miss 
Hays closed with the challenge to parents and 
teachers and librarians that they work to- 


gether toward educational opportunity for 
every child. 
The building of library consciousness 


through extension centers was discussed by 
Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, Public Library, 
El Paso, Texas, in an original paper entitled 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS. Mrs. Sullivan gave to 
her discussion something of the color and of 
the spirit of adventure which accompanies the 
approach to any frontier. 

The first definite extension work was service 
to mining men in the isolated places in the 
Southwest, and later to Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple struggling in remote and arid districts 
with problems of agriculture. 

“Once on a wandering vacation trip, we 
found a puzzled German miner trying to make 
a divining rod by which he could locate a 
buried treasure that he knew was in Florida. 
He asked for certain information which would 
help him in his quest. Some material was 
sent to him later from the Library, but we 
never heard whether he discovered the treas- 
ure. This, by the way, is a most frequent 
question brought to the reference room. There 
are more men searching for buried treasure 
in Mexico, and the Southwest, than would be 
imagined in so practical a world as ours is 
today.” 

In South El Paso where the population is 
almost entirely Mexican, stations are oper- 
ated in rented rooms, or at the back of drug 
stores in tenement districts. Here a station 
open once a week will have a turnover of 
four thousand books a month. Each advance 
in the extension program is met with such a 
passion of eagerness from the Mexicans that 
books are stretched to the breaking point. 


Each speaker’s contribution emphasized the 
essentials of library building—that a growing 
and efficient service in any library must be 
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based on careful analysis, on a fearless im- 
agination, and on the power generated from 
library workers from convictions rather than 
from mere opinions. 


Officers elected for 1929 are: M. Louise 
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Hunt, Racine Public Library, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, chairman, and Effie Lansden, Cairo Public 
Library, Cairo, Illinois, secretary. 
Georcie G. McArer, 
Chairman, 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


The Training Class Section held its meet- 
ing Wednesday, May 30, at 8:00 p. m., with 
an attendance of about one hundred and ten. 
Introductory remarks by Agnes Greer, chair- 
man, were followed by three papers on the 
trend of training classes. 

Miss Smith was unable to be present, but 
her paper was read by Gladys Caldwell of 
Los Angeles. 


WHENCE 


By Faitu E. Situ, Los Angeles Public 
Library 


In thinking whence training classes have 
evolved, we revert to apprenticeship, the fore- 
runner of formal training. 

In 1898 Mr. W. I. Fletcher defined appren- 
ticeship as training in library work by doing 
library work, as opposed to the idea of train- 
ing by special study. He cited examples of 
great men who had climbed the ladder from 
the bottom, and knew their work or profes- 
sion as they could not have known it by any 
other means. 

But to offset the advantage of such experi- 
ence “must be placed the fact that the ap- 
prentice must spend many hours and days 
doing over and over, work in which there 
is no longer any training value, except that 
which comes from the patient performance 
of tasks no longer interesting.” 

We think of apprenticeship in libraries as 
implying training one person at a time through 
informal instruction for the work immedi- 
ately at hand. But as large libraries grew 
larger they soon found that they needed as- 
sistants faster (than one at a time), and that 
it was cheaper to train a half-dozen or a dozen 
than one at a time. 

Budgets would not permit them to employ 
library school graduates, because they could 
not pay the salaries which professionally 
trained people ought to have. 

Miss Doren of Dayton, said in 1893: 

“The fact that a public institution is ex- 
pected to draw the larger part of its working 


force from the community which supports it, 
the fact that such help is for the most 
untrained in library method, and the fact that 
skilled intelligence alone can construct, use, 
and preserve the records whereby a library be- 
comes an instrument for the distribution of 
books, and at the same time is able to identify 
and locate each item of library property— 
force to an issue the problem of better train- 
ing for the library assistant.’”* 


These needs could not be met by those who 
were learning only by doing; consequently, 
apprentice classes gradually evolved from all- 
work-and-no-study to a major requirement of 
service and a few lectures (given when con- 
venient or necessary), then to more lectures 
on more phases of work of the specific library 
in which the class was held; then to courses 
of study including some knowledge of the 
general library field, standards in book selec- 
tion, and other phases such as would help to - 
raise the efficiency of the library as a whole. 

It would be difficult to draw an exact dis- 
tinction between the so-called apprentice 
classes and the training classes, because of 
this gradual evolution, and we find the name 
“apprentice class” still applied to some training 
classes in the early 1900's. 

When Chicago used the term “training 
class” in 1910, it was not a pioneer in the 
field. Los Angeles had had a class since 
1892. Brooklyn organized one in 1906. Pitts- 
burgh was training local people for minor 
positions, offering a course which lasted from 
October 1 to January 31, with 750 hours of 
practice work, or four months service. New 
York was giving a nine-months’ course for 
training assistants in branches, with practice 
work in the ratio of two to three. Cincinnati 
was training catalogers, and required two 
languages for entrance to the classes. Cleve- 
land was cooperating with Western Reserve 
University for the training of its assistants. 
Portland and other cities were giving courses 
of varying lengths to suit their individual 
needs. In 1910, which year marked the be- 


*Library Journal, 23:72. 
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ginning in Chicago, St. Louis opened a class 
which is now a regular accredited library 
school. 

When we started the Training Class in 
Chicago, we aspired to be as much like a 
library school as local conditions would ad- 
mit. Our entrance requirements were like 
those of the library schools, and we even 
copied some of their entrance examination 
questions. We gave examinations in history, 
current events, and literature, omitting foreign 
languages which were usually required by 
library schools. We attached considerable im- 
portance to the personal interview, and to 
what we read between the lines in the ex- 
amination papers. We found that home train- 
ing often brought out the qualities necessary 
for library work more satisfactorly than 
college training. 

We admitted only as many as were likely to 
obtain positions at the end of the course, plus 
about twenty-five per cent, to cover the num- 
ber who might not finish the course, either 
through their own choice or ours. 

Mr. Legler, then librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, said in his annual report, for 
1910 and 1911: 

“The purpose of the training class is two- 
fold: first, to recruit the service with trained 
employees, ready to take hold of any phase of 
the work without the usual recurrence of 
annoying errors due to inexperience; second, 
to give to those already employed in the li- 
brary an opportunity for improvement and 
further training leading to promotional ex- 
aminations, and incidentally to improved ser- 
vice for the library generally. Inasmuch as 
all the instruction is given by the heads of 
divisions, the daily work of the training class 
has also exercised a strong influence in keep- 
ing the supervisory officers in touch with the 
actual work, and alive to the newest methods 
of improved service.” 

Our plan was to have a seven months’ 
course with half of each day given to lectures 
and study, and half to practice work. Each 
student’s assignment of practice work was 
changed each month. 


Our problem was to meet the conditions of 
the library as they were, and at the same time 
teach the best and most advanced methods in 
library work. At that time there were two 
systems of classification used in the Chicago 
Public Library; there was a series of printed 
finding lists which were indispensable in sta- 
tions. There was a system of stations in drug 
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stores, grocery stores, fire engine houses, 
where books were called for by call slips, 
which were sent to the main building, the 
patrons never seeing anything but the finding 
lists until they received the books for which 
they asked, if they were that fortunate. The 
boys were accustomed to borrowing the Alger 
and Stratemeyer books and others of their 
kind, through the stations, and these books 
could not be taken from them until they 
knew other authors and titles. Jane Addams 
urged us not to rob the boys of the books 
with which they were familiar until we had 
built up in their minds a taste for other and 
better books. 

For these reasons the students in the train- 
ing class needed to learn about what was and 
what might be. They needed to know some- 
thing about social conditions in Chicago, the 
environment of the girls and boys and what 
social agencies were doing to better those con- 
ditions. To learn this we visited settlement 
houses, playgrounds, welfare work in facto- 
ries, and other agencies. 

We needed to know what was the library’s 
function in enriching the lives of the chil- 
dren, and what methods had been found suc- 
cessful in other libraries. 

Mr. Legler was starting an enormous net- 
work of branch libraries, with the hope of 
making books available to every resident of 
Chicago. It was in these branches that there 
was the greatest need for assistants, and the 
greatest need of the assistants was knowledge 
of books—books for children and grown-ups 
too. Libraries were new to the great mass of 
the people, and they needed guidance in using 
them. 

Of course the students needed to know loan 
systems, how to make and use a shelf-list, how 
to make book lists, how to use reference 
books, how to use the catalog and help other 
people to use it, but more than any of these 
they needed to know standards in book selec- 
tion. Out of 165 lectures given in one year, 
sixty were closely related to books. These in- 
cluded reference books, story telling and work 
with children, as well as book selection for 
adults. 

Our staff the first year consisted of one 
full-time person—the director. After the first 
year her time was divided between the class 
and the Open Shelf room or the Intermediate 
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room and the Picture Collection. The staff of 
these rooms helped with the clerical work of 
the class. 

Heads of departments, especially those to 
whom assistants were to be assigned, gave 
some of the lectures. The director conducted 
the course in cataloging and classification, be- 
cause only enough was given to enable the 
students to know how to use the books on the 
shelves, how to use the card catalog, and how 
to do bibliographical work, such as making 
reference lists or book lists. 

For some of the book selection courses we 
had specialists when we could get them—a 
member of the John Crerar staff or science 
books; Wallace Rice and his sister for 
poetry; Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen and 
Miss Georgene Faulkner for story telling. 

Besides giving some of the lectures on book 
selection and work with children, the director 
attempted to correlate the work of the other 
instructors, and kept in touch with the prac- 
tice work, to see that students were not given 
drudgery work exclusively, but such as would 
give training. 

The two problems which were urged upon 
us from the outside were the salary question 
and standardization of instruction. The salary 
situation was a real problem. We could not 
charge a tuition fee, because we could offer so 
little reward at the end of the course. It 
seems difficult to believe it now, but we did 
secure some college graduates each year, even 
though they received only $35 a month at the 
end of seven months’ training. They were 
tired of bridge parties and wanted to do some- 
thing worth while. It was understood that 
they were under moral obligation to remain at 
least a year after taking the training. 

Many of the students of those early years 
are now occupying positions of importance in 
Chicago and other libraries. Many went on 
to library schools. Sometimes they preferred 
to spend more money for more thorough 
training in order to be sure of higher salaries 
after finishing. 

Standardization of training classes was be- 
ing urged, back in 1910 and 1911, by Miss 
Plummer, then director of the Pratt Institute 
Library School. Her thought was that if these 
training agencies could be standardized, it 
would bring about a_ standardization of 
libraries. But at that time in Chicago, we 
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had our peculiar conditions, and instruction 
had to meet those conditions. We could not 
be measured by the needs of other libraries, 
We were training for that one library only, 


An adjunct of the work of the Training 
Class was the service to employees in the 
courses of study arranged for them. Mr. 
Legler reported the first year, that “of the 
regular employees of the library, who have 
taken up one course at a time, many have 
passed promotional examinations which haye 
given them better positions and have resulted 
in improved service. Sixty-six employees en- 
tered the first class, and many of the same 
employees have continued their work with the 
second class.” 


In his report for 1915-16, Mr. Legler gave 
a summary of the attendance of members of 
the staff at lectures planned especially for 
them that year. The average attendance was 
eighty-seven, and the total 2,883. One hundred 
forty-five finished the reading courses. 


The fact that Los Angeles, St. Louis, and 
some other training classes have developed 
into regular library schools; and that the 
Board of Education for Librarianship has de- 
vised minimum standards for training classes, 
are indications that there has been real prog- 
ress. 


What will be the next steps will doubtless 
be shown by the papers that follow. 


WHERE 


By Cora M. Beatty, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The lineage of the training class has been 
traced for you. The question for considera- 
tion now is “where are we?” It would seem 
desirable to establish our present latitude and 
longitude if we are to chart a course toward a 
definite goal. During and since the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship there has been considerable commotion in 
the training class quarter. We are being 
looked at—not to say over—and we are dis- 
tinctly a-flutter. The Board, in the interests of 
more desirable uniformity, has issued and the 
Council has adopted what are considered mini- 
mum standards for the guidance of those en- 
gaging in this work, and the Board has taken 
a decided and increasing interest in this 
variety of training, with a view, one supposes, 
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of arriving at some system of accrediting 
should this prove desirable. 

Many libraries conducting classes have been 
carefully taking stock of themselves and have 
been casting a critical and analytical eye over 
their activities along this line. With what re- 
sults? Data for what one should think would 
prove an interesting study in heredity. Classes, 
it is easy to see, bear remarkable resemblances, 
in most cases, to their parent institutions. 

In libraries where funds are a vital prob- 
lem, the training class feels the pinch of an 
inadequate budget. The practical and teaching 
ability of the department heads are reflected in 
the training class, since it is they who serve 
as instructors for many of the courses. The 
extent and character of the book collection 
have a marked influence on the opportunities 
for laboratory work. In short, the character- 
istic differences and eccentricities, pleasing or 
otherwise, which distinguish libraries, will 
doubtless be present in more or less marked 
degree in their training offspring. 

Certain distinctions have been arrived at in 
regard to the various types of sublibrary 
school training. I quote from accepted defini- 
tions : 

“Training class—a regularly organized class 
conducted for a definite period of time for the 
purpose of supplying the library with general 
assistants and not of supplying the profession 
at large. Entrance to the class is gained by 
competitive examinations in cultural subjects, 
but graduates of academic colleges and uni- 
versities may be accepted without examination. 
A training class implies a class room with 
desks, equipment, textbooks, and a standard- 
ized library for a laboratory. More than fifty 
per cent of the time of the class is devoted to 
formal instruction, with problems on_ all 
branches of elementary library science. Ex- 
aminations are given on the material included 
in the course of study.” 

This is a full, clear definition. The term 
“apprentice class,’ which in many localities 
has been used synonymously with “training 
class,” is now used to designate the following 
type of training. I quote: 

“Apprentice class—a few students received 
one at a time and required to do the actual 
work of the library under supervision of de- 
partment heads or other experienced workers. 
The formal instruction is much less in amount 
than is this practical work and is based en- 
tirely on local procedure. All the students may 
or may not learn all processes and there may 


or may not be an entrance examination and a 
final test.” 
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The distinctions in these two types of li- 
brary instruction are easily apparent to every- 
one. Their goals, however, are almost 
identical. They each are training specifially 
for the junior positions on a library staff, 
leaving the field of the more responsible and 
administrative and consequently more lucrative 
positions to be filled by the library school 
product. Incidentally these training classes 
and apprentice classes are offering a desirable 
foundation and a preparation for any subse- 
quent higher form of professional training. 
When training classes are able to submit ade- 
quate intellectual and pedagogical facilities 
with creditable and satisfactory physical equip- 
ment, upon a well-recognized basis, then some 
of the so-called elementary work now done in 
library schools may be curtailed to some ex- 
tent, or advanced credit given to students 
offering satisfactory evidence of previous 
training. The matter of credit is still to be 
developed on a practical basis, though it has 
been granted often in individual cases. 


Since these training classes are giving in- 
struction in all branches of elementary library 
science, their courses vary only in degree and 
manner and not essentially in content. They 
are offering the necessary elementary courses 
in appreciation of literature, book evaluation 
and selection, children’s work, lending, order 
and accession work, reference work, classifica- 
tion and cataloging. Here the curriculum sug- 
gested in the minimum standards aids in the 
measurement and evaluation of courses and in 
the distribution of hours. Adhering to these 
suggestions as the minimum, classes are only 
pleasantly standardized and not uniformly 
machine-made, since a wide latitude is offered 
each instructor within each course. These 
standards supply us with the paper pattern 
only, we must cut the cloth and do the fitting. 
This means, virtually, that classes, while con- 
forming to standards, are still just what the 
individual teaching forces and authorizing in- 
stitutions care to make them. 


Some of these classes are conducting courses 
six months in length, others seven, eight, and 
nine. Practice of paying students while in 
training varies widely from nothing at all up 
to $100 a month. While the minimum entrance 
requirement is that for college entrance, sev- 
eral classes require one, two, or three years of 
college work, and a few can place and keep 
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their minimum at a college degree. Here the 
situation is, of course, largely an economic 
one influenced by local conditions. The course 
offered must be sufficiently professional in 
character to attract students with a degree or 
part college work, and the resulting financial 
return must be adequate to justify the 
academic preparation. Tuition is free to those 
satisfying residential requirements. Every ef- 
fort is being made to secure students with as 
much advanced study as possible, since we 
must consider the question of where the re- 
sponsibility will lie for those encouraged to 
enter library work at high school graduation, 
and who later regret bitterly the lack of some 
college work which would enable them to take 
advantage of higher professional training. 


There seems to be no doubt that these agen- 
cies of training are definitely meeting many 
needs of the profession. The survey of 1926 
reports that in forty-seven libraries of more 
than one hundred thousand volumes almost 
twenty-three per cent of the staff is the prod- 
uct of a training class of at least six months 
duration. In fifty-seven libraries of fifty 
thousand to one hundred thousand volumes 
this type represents the extent of professional 
training of over seventeen per cent of the 
staff. Limitations of salary being what they 
are, these classes have many applicants for 
whom library school is financially impossible. 
No small proportion of those entering library 
work for the first time, enters by way of these 
training classes. This being so, those having 
classes under their direction are conducting 
proving grounds which must merit the ap- 
proval of the entire profession. 


Since competition is greatest and elimina- 
tion easiest at this stage, the choosing and de- 
veloping of this personnel is no less a privi- 
lege than a responsibility, and those concerned 
with this work occupy a strategic position. 


Some of these young things, not actually 
having experienced the compensations of 
library work, have oftentimes strange ideas 
about it, which are not really difficult to cor- 
rect once they are detected. They have, too, 
ideas which must be almost a race memory 
since happily nearly the last traces of evidence 
have disappeared, that librarians are likely to 
be in many localities good sisters, who wear 
sailor hats on the backs of their heads. It is 
the training class group that is establishing 
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friendly relations with these prospects and 
placing library opportunities before them on a 
footing to compete with other vocations offer- 
ing perhaps less cultural but more advan- 
tageous financial returns. It does our cause 
no harm to be able to show that sartorial and 
intellectual modishness are not hopelessly in- 
compatible. Comparisons in the minds of 
questing youth can be more than odious — 
sometimes disastrous. 

While the accent in these training classes is 
placed on local procedure, due emphasis is 
given to alternative practices, and stimulating 
opportunity is given to students for devising 
possible improvements. The work being done 
in many cases is capable of recognition in 
other libraries and students from one library 
have often filled positions in other libraries 
with great credit. 

These class groups are usually small, in 
many cases numbering around fifteen, so that 
close relationships with the teaching force are 
possible. Sometimes the students, though 
very alert are immature, and instruction has to 
be gauged for varying backgrounds and 
capacities. Also in training classes while at 
least fifty per cent of the time of the class is 
devoted to formal instruction, nearly fifty per 
cent is given to practical work. H. A. Over- 
street in his book About ourselves in the 
chapter on “Output for Intake” says, “Knowl- 
edge, in short, to be wholesome, must in some 
way be acted out.” He mentions the type of 
person called “lecture hound.” They “take” 
everything. The author says the passively- 
heard lecture loses ground as a method of edu- 
cation. He calls these people mental parasites 
and holds that “every situation which presents 
a problem is an invitation to create.” It is 
our job to turn out not mental parasites, but 
“self-operating, productive minds.” 


It seems fortunate that these classes have 
as instructors people engaged at the same time 
in actual contact with the processes being 
taught. Here good teaching ability combined 
with contemporary practical experience has a 
tendency to vitalize the whole process. There 
should be little opportunity for that Shavian 
gibe “those who can do, others teach.” 

The effort pretty generally is being made 
to send on training class students to library 
school after a few years’ experience, better 
equipped to assimilate library school theories 
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and practices, and with more desirable pro- 
fessional background. 

The definition says a training class implies 
a classroom with desks, equipment, textbooks, 
etc. Training class directors have been filing 
with their godmother, the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, detailed and voluminous 
reports in which they have blushingly or un- 
blushingly told “all.” They have owned to 
the sad lack or the proud possession of a 
classroom, a separate study hall and individual 
desks. They have confessed to their poverty 
or wealth as indicated by typewriters, pro- 
jectors, stereopticans, etc. They have bravely 
bared their methods of selecting students, have 
employed mental tests and objective types of 
examination and admitted it. They have in- 
dicated their preferences in the matter of 
textbooks. They have computed the per- 
centage of their product that goes on to library 
school. When they have done these things 
and have picked their hazardous way through 
reports thereon, they very likely have felt like 
the lad in the song 

“Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday !” 

All of which brings us back to the starting 
point—where are we? We report progress. 
We are on the move and traveling hopefully. 
We are not just out for a walk, delightful as 
that may be. We are inviting investigation 
and inspection with a view to helping to de- 
velop higher standards and greater uniformity. 
We are working for a higher correlation be- 
tween the work of this group and the work 
of the library school group in order to elimi- 
nate lost motion and to establish a better 
understanding that each has its economic as 
well as educational field in service to the pro- 
fession. 

Shall we attain our goal? What matter, so 
that our reach always exceeds our grasp? 


WHITHER 


By Jesste We ttEs, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio 


The questions Whence and Where are an- 
swerable, but the question Whither is a vastly 
different matter. Looking into that mystery 
which we call the future has ever been the 
supreme game of chance played by the very 
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wise or the very foolish, which of course 
eliminates us from the contest. 

As used here the question has no note of 
fatalism. It does not mean “what is going 
to become of the training class,” it does mean 
“what is the objective of the training class 
as it is represented by the persons gathered 
here to discuss its problems, and how may 
that objective be attained.” 

Eleven years ago, at the Louisville confer- 
ence, a little group of librarians who were 
conducting various types of secondary train- 
ing had luncheon together and talked shop, 
perhaps the first articulation of training class 
leaders as an entity. The team work which 
was shown there was typical and has upheld 
the training class idea. By such team work 
must the idea persist and win a fully recog- 
nized and established place in the library 
world. 

Something has been created, the training 
class, but it is just emerging from infancy. 

A psychologist of childhood tells us that 
“in his early years the child’s ego-aim is 
strong, manifested by self affirmation. That 
he realizes himself as a living entity and he 
constantly wishes to affirm himself, his exist- 
ence, his importance.” But of course. The 
supreme fact of his existence is that he exists, 
that he has been created—which perhaps de- 
scribes the evolution of the Training Class up 
to this time. 

But what next? 


The young human cannot continue to con- 
cern himself wholly with his own existence 
and its immediate problems, nor with his own 
conviction of his importance in the scheme 
of things. He must develop a lively aware- 
ness and understanding of that same scheme 
of things, and his ability to merge himself in 
it and make himself invaluable to it, is the 
guarantee of his manhood. 

And how is this different from the training 
class? Not at all. The scheme of things of 
which the training class must make itself an 
invaluable part in order to live, is the whole 
fabric of library organization in America, not 
just of training for librarianship, but of 
library organization as a whole. 

It should look forward to being as inevitable 
a part of a public library of any considerable 
size as the catalog department or any other 
accepted necessity, and to being considered 
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in any géneral plan of training for library 
work just as surely as is the library school 
or the library school’s appendage—the summer 
school. The training class objective, then, 
may be defined as recognition, acceptance, and 
a place in the sun. 

Conditions change with bewildering velocity, 
demands follow them, but the supply develops 
more deliberately. The library school, the 
summer school, the training class were sup- 
plied to meet demands created by conditions. 
And now the library school is building up and 
out to meet new demands for higher and 
better professional standards. It amplifies, it 
erects superstructures, it aims higher and 
higher, and soon the phrase “library profes- 
sion” will stand for tangible academic attain- 
ments and the question will be answered as 
to whether librarianship is a profession or a 
vocation. Those who have proved themselves 
will be professional. That happy state will 
be arrived at only through intellectual and 
technical attainments of a high order. 

But all the activities of the modern library 
do not call for such preparation, nor do 
budgets provide for a complete staff of 
library school Olympians, and some of us be- 
lieve that in the training class lies the future 
of secondary training. To the summer schools 
we cheerfully leave the task of training for 
small libraries, although there has _ been 
visualized a regional unit as a practical and 
normal expansion of the training class. 

Granting that the library school’s proper 
growth is outward and upward, and not down- 
ward, it is obviously the function of advo- 
cates of the training agency next below it in 
rank, training for the next grade or stratum 
of library activities, to take account of them- 
selves. 


Do training class directors recognize clearly 
the demand for secondary training created by 
the conditions of today, are they alert to 
watch for the conditions of tomorrow, and 
what are they doing about it? 


A strong organization, vision, diplomacy, 
dynamic cooperation are needed, or this heavy 
demand will produce some new type of train- 
ing agency. The training class plan is excel- 
lent, but its advocates must prove to others 
that it is an efficient tool for secondary train- 
ing and is highly adaptable to varying condi- 
tions. 


CONFERENCE 


As one can proceed toward a chosen goal 
only by adopting some fundamental principles 
and policies, a few will have to be formulated 
as a basis for our consideration of the future 
of the training class. 

First must be followed the age old advice, 
“know thyself.” Until training class directors 
agree upon the basic standards with which 
they have experimented so many years there 
is small hope of going far together or of mak- 
ing much impression upon the profession at 
large. 

The writer’s standard is offered as a volun- 
tary sacrifice to the cause, a standard cher- 
ished by her but liable to be tossed and bat- 
tered in a field of free discussion. Here it is, 

A training class is an agency for secondary 
training for librarianship, in no way to be 
confused with the library school which is an 
organization for higher training. It trains for 
service in a given library and teaches methods 
used in that library, knowledge of books and 
of the educational and social conditions of the 
community, and enough general knowledge of 
the American library movement and field to 
avoid provincialism. One half of the time 
given to the course by the student is in actual 
practice in the various departments, and this 
must be definitely laboratory practice, not an 
exploitation of the student for the convenience 
of the library. 

In selecting students for entrance, high 
school graduation is required and college edu- 
cation sought and highly valued. But as the 
director is recruiting for American library 
service first and for the local training class 
second, she puts before the applicant who is a 
college woman the desirability of entering a 
library school and becoming a full-fledged 
librarian. 

Throughout the course the director keeps 
before the students the goal of the library 
school for all who aspire to high grade 
library work, reminding them that its en- 
trance requirements and courses of study are 
greatly in advance of training class standards. 

Basic principles and policies are embodied 
in that definition. We know our place and we 
intend to keep it. 


And now for our objective—recognition, ac- 
ceptance, and a place in the sun. 

The first step toward the goal would be 
to make other people believe that the training 
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class does not seek to rival the library school. 
It is not generally believed, mainly because of 
lack of understanding, possibly partly because, 
for good reason, some excellent training 
classes have developed into library schools. 

Until the profession understands the place 
of the training class in the scheme of library 
training there will be indifference and often 
opposition. 

The second step is an expansion of the 
first —to convert unbelievers to the training 
class idea. 

By no means all libraries of a size in which 
training classes would be desirable are main- 
taining them and some have discontinued such 
courses after trying them. Why is this? If 
practice did not prove the plan valuable might 
not a fuller knowledge of what had succeeded 
elsewhere have helped? And how could this 
knowledge have been gained? 

Perhaps training class directors have been 
modest violets too long. An organization is 
needed to insure lively mutual cooperation the 
year round and to reach the library world 
with propaganda. An organization which be- 
lieves in itself will quietly find ways to win 
friends. There is a startling ignorance re- 
garding the training class idea among 
librarians of standing. A research committee 
from this audience could gather some aston- 
ishing data in the three remaining days of 
this Conference—if they had the courage. 

The third step would be to win the confi- 
dence of the general by constantly increasing 
the confidence of the particular. If every 
director keeps her chief and all department 
heads and branch librarians not only satisfied 
but finding the training better year by year, 
the word will spread from the particular staff 
to the library profession in general. 

The way to accomplish this is by adapt- 
ability—aggressive adaptability. 

Training for librarianship is a subsidiary 
activity. The instructor is making something 
for others to use. She is trying to make 
librarians whom others must direct and of 
whom others expect certain powers of accom- 
plishment. She must measure her success by 
the satisfaction which the executives feel in 
the finished product of the training class. 

Reports by executives on laboratory prac- 
tice are a part of the established routine for 
rating students. What methods have the di- 
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rectors devised for judgment of their own 
curricula, of the material and methods which 
they are using? How are they keeping the 
persons for whom they are training in touch 
with their work? 

Members of the staff usually teach their 
various subjects. An occasional faculty meet- 
ing would seem almost a matter of course, 
while meetings with department and branch 
chiefs in which informal discussion and 
criticism were sought and constructively re- 
ceived would have great value both in fresh- 
ening the director’s ideas and in enlivening 
cooperation. Executives would feel far more 
interest in the general welfare of the train- 
ing class, would direct laboratory practice 
more wisely and vigorously, and would be 
talking allies when the question of the value 
of training classes came up, at 
abroad. 

But what of the big chief,—the librarian? 
Here is needed aggressive adaptability indeed. 
It is part of his business to staff the library, 
a basic and vital function. The service stands 
or falls by the quality of the staff. He prob- 
ably is not jogging along by a traditional 
formula — “so many assistants from library 
schools, so many from the training class, so 
many clerks, pages or what not.” Unques- 
tionably he is constantly studying personnel 
problems with a view to better administration. 
If the training class director is adaptable, 
alert, and a bit ahead of the game, eager and 
ready to follow his lead in any change even 
though it be an experiment, even though she 
is not wholly in sympathy with it, so much 
the better for the training class in that library, 
so much the better for the training class idea 
in America. 


home or 


In a city where college graduates apply in 
such numbers that they preponderate in classes 
the curriculum is easily adapted to the situa- 
tion, although the director soon learns that a 
college diploma does not connote bookishness, 
and the course in book knowledge need not 
be reduced. 


In short, to win a place in the sun the great 
thing is to show the library world that the 
training class advocate is not one idea-ed, 
hide-bound, “sot,” or whatever one wishes to 
call the child which the psychologist says can 
see things only subjectively, but that the plan 
really is fluid and flexible, adaptable to all 
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conditions, and that it produces a staff of a 
quality next in value to the library school 
graduate. 

To focus these suggestions : 

1. We believe in the training class idea, but 
realize that it has been accepted by only a 
small proportion of American librarians. 

2. If it is to persist, the majority of li- 
brarians must be converted to it, as they have 
been to library schools. 

3. Training class directors have it in their 
power to accomplish this by constructive co- 
operation and by propaganda. 

4. If this conversion is accomplished the 
training class will hold a permanent and legiti- 
mate place in local and national plans for 
training for librarianship. 

5. This objective must be attained by a 
mutual acceptance of basic policies and stand- 
ards tempered by flexibility, and administered 
with aggressive adaptability. 

Miss Welles’ paper was followed by general 
discussion, in which representatives from a 
number of libraries took part. Miss Greer 
described Chicago’s method of checking pre- 
dictive tests by practical work, and results 
of general intelligence, special abilities, and 
mental agility tests were given for Toledo, 
Chicago, Denver, Brooklyn, and Indianapolis. 

Miss Wigginton of Denver stated her belief 
that the real test lies in character, which is 
proved only through experience. 

Mr. Ranck of Grand Rapids called atten- 
tion to tests of work habits given in Watson's 
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Behaviorism, and recommended also Over- 
street’s Influencing human behavior for sug- 
gestions along this line. 

Miss Hopkins of Brooklyn and Miss Scott 
of Indianapolis spoke on several points of the 
discussion. 

Various libraries reported that training 
class students are urged to go on to library 
schools. The general opinion is that the train- 
ing class can and does develop administrative 
ability, and build up the personnel of the staff, 

Members of the Section were asked to re- 
main for a short business session. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting was 
omitted, as they had been printed in the Pro- 
ceedings. The treasurer’s report was read, ap- 
proved, and filed. Lila May Chapman of 
Birmingham reported the following nomina- 
tions of officers for the year 1928-29: for 
Chairman, Ida Lang Parker, Des Moines Pub- 
lic Library; for Secretary-Treasurer, Nora 
Crimmins, Public Library, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. It was moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and the secretary instructed to cast a 
ballot for the nominees. The motion was 
seconded and carried, and the ballot cast. 

Informal discussion of practical points con- 
cerning the administration of training classes 
was continued by this smaller group until the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Avice M. Duntap, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


The Trustees Section, while not attended as 
well as it should have been, had two very in- 
teresting meetings. The subject of ENDOw- 
MENTS FOR LIBRARIES was thoroughly discussed 
and the suggestions made by various members 
and speakers will be of great value to those in 
attendance. If library trustees could be brought 
to a realization of the good to be derived from 
these sessions, they would not miss one of 
them. 

Charles Cassel, chairman of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association, read a paper on 
HOW TO SOLICIT GIFTS FOR ENDOWMENTS FOR 
LIBRARIES, and it seems that the trustee plays 
an important part in the solicitation of funds 
for endowment of his or her library. 

Thomas A. Barker, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Louisville Public Library, 
who for business reasons was unable to attend 
the Tuesday evening session, sent in a very 





interesting and instructive paper on THE IN- 
VESTMENT OF LIBRARY FUNDS, which was read 
by Mrs. George Settle, of Louisville. The 
fact that trustees should make careful in- 
vestigation of their investment of trust funds 
and not invest all in one security, institution, 
or corporation was forcibly impressed. 

A paper prepared by John G. White, presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, was read by Linda A. 
Eastman. The subject SHOULD TAX SUPPORTED 
LIBRARIES ASK FOR ENDOWMENT GIFTS, was 
made clear to everyone by some of Mr. 
White’s experiences in Cleveland. 

A committee consisting of Porter Paddock, 
of Springfield, Illinois, George D. Davidson, 
of Buffalo, New York, and Mrs. J. F. Brenne- 
man, of Columbus City, Indiana, was ap- 
pointed to frame recommendations to the 
Council, to be used in the way of an address 
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to library trustees and library boards, on en- 
dowment funds. The following recommenda- 
tions were presented and passed on after con- 
siderable discussion by those present : 


1. Be sure of the legal authority on the part 
of the Library Board or the City to hold and 
to administer trust funds. More power may be 
needed by the Library Board or the City to do 
this effectively. A city should have the same 
powers in the control of trust funds as a uni- 
versity or college board of trustees. Life in- 
terest funds—principal to go to the library at 
the death of specified individuals or an indi- 
vidual should be possible. 

2. Safety should be the first consideration 
in investing funds. Legal for savings banks 
investments is a good rule. 


3. Investments should be diversified. Not 
over 5 or 10 per cent of funds should be in- 
vested in any one security or any institution 
or corporation. 


4. Invest in few securities exempt from 
Federal Income Tax—a library board will be 
paying for something it does not get —tax 
exemption. 

5. No investments should be made in the 
securities of an institution or corporation in 
which any member of the Board is directly 
active in the management. 


6. So far as the terms of the gifts or be- 
quests permit have one investment account and 
divide the income semi-annually according to 
the principal of each fund. This will save 
much labor and will permit the making of in- 
vestments to better advantage. Fewer baby 


bonds. It will also greatly stabilize the invest- 
ments. 


7. So far as possible persuade benefactors 
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of the library not to tie up the funds in such 
a way as to defeat the real purpose of serving 
the public, owing to changed conditions. 

8. The custodian of all library securities 
and other funds should be adequately covered 
with surety bonds, guaranteeing his integrity, 
the expense of said surety bonds to be a 
charge against the library. 


9. Provide an annual audit of the securities 
and funds of the Board, either by the City 
Comptroller or by a C. P. A. 


10. Publish in the annual report the list of 
securities held, the income from each, with 
descriptions, etc. The Board will often ask 
itself the question in making an investment, 
“How will it look in print?” —a wholesome 
safeguard. 

We are very thankful to S. H. Ranck, of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library for the re- 
port and recommendations of the Committee 
on Library Revenues and also for his coopera- 
tion with the Chairman in making the Trus- 
tees Section the success that it was. 


The suggestions of the Nominating Com- 
mittee were unanimously adopted and Charles 
Cassel, of Connersville, Indiana, was elected 
president and Mrs. E. O. Price, of West La- 
fayette, Indiana, elected as secretary of the 
Trustees Section for 1928-29. 


The President, Wm. N. Jannenga, chairman 
of the Cicero Public Library Board, was 
given a rising vote of thanks and appreciation 
for his untiring efforts to make the Trustees 
sessions such a marked success. 


W. N. JANNENGA, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY SERVICE 


ROUND 


On Wednesday, May 30, delegates to the 
conference from several university extension 
divisions met for a luncheon and round table 
discussion. Representatives were present from 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Purdue Universities, 
Berea College, and Bloomington (Indiana) 
High School Library. 


The discussion, which was led by Almere 
Scott of the University of Wisconsin and 
Mrs, Adela Bittner of Indiana University, was 
of an informal nature. Miss Scott briefly re- 
viewed the history of the movement for co- 
operation between the extension departments 
and the university and public libraries, and 
spoke of the mutual advantages to be realized 





*See page 326. 


TABLE 


by librarians and university workers from such 
cooperation. Views and experiences were ex- 
changed by the representatives of the various 
institutions, and tentative plans were made 
toward another meeting of the group at next 
year’s conference. 

The extension library workers’ group was 
organized a few years ago under the leader- 
ship of the University of Wisconsin. A num- 
ber of extension divisions are now members, 
and it is hoped that the next A. L. A. confer- 
ence will bring out a larger representation of 
the group. The nature and importance of this 
work were discussed in detail by R. E. Cavan- 
augh, director of the Indiana University Ex- 
tension Division, in his address* at the gen- 
eral session on the morning of May 30. 
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WORK WITH THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


In the absence of Mrs. Grace D. Davis, 
chairman of the Committee on Work with the 
Blind, and of Arthur E. Bostwick, who had 
consented to act as chairman, the first Round 
Table on work with the blind ever held by the 
American Library Association was conducted 
by Mrs. Emma R. N. Delfino, member of the 
Committee, Wednesday evening, May 30. 


Owing to a misunderstanding, Dining Room 
B, scheduled as the meeting place, was other- 
wise occupied at the appointed hour, and the 
Round Table was therefore held in Booth 47, 
where the exhibit was displayed. 

Libraries in Seattle, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Bridgeport, Louisville and Philadelphia, as 
well as the American Printing House for the 
Blind, were represented by those present. 

The report of the Chairman, Mrs. Grace D. 
Davis, was read by the Acting Chairman, and 
approved. 

Copies of the new leaflet, Library work with 
the blind, were displayed on the table for dis- 
tribution and were circulated among those 
present. 

The establishment at American Library As- 
sociation Headquarters of an exhibit of litera- 
ture and appliances needed in work with the 
blind was thought very desirable, and the 
suggestion of the Acting Chairman, that a 
trained blind young woman be employed by 
the American Library Association, met with 
approval. 


Thanks are due to Edward Peterson, Chi- 
cago Public Library, who took charge of the 
material shipped from American Library As- 
sociation Headquarters to Booth 47, and to 
Leon Carnovsky and James A. Howard, St. 
Louis Public Library, who arranged the dis- 
play for Dr. Bostwick. 


Thanks are also due to John Ashhurst, The 
Free Library of Philadelphia, who sent Mrs. 
Delfino, head, Books for the Blind and Jeanette 
Freed, typist and Braille assistant, to demon- 
strate throughout the Conference to librarians 
and other visitors at Booth 47 the use of em- 
bossed literature and the possibilities for em- 
ployment of competent blind persons. 


By invitation of Mrs. Delfino, E. E. Bram- 
lette, secretary and superintendent, American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was present three days with an exhibit 
of books and material from the American 
Printing House and explained the method of 
printing from embossed metal plates. He 
became a member of the American Library 
Association. 


The 
volumes 


exhibit also included 


transcribed by 


two embossed 
volunteers of the 
American Red Cross and four sample sheets 
made by the Junior League of Philadelphia 
on the Vaughan portable Braille press, to- 
gether with one page set up in this movable 
type. The activity in several cities of mem- 
bers of the American Red Cross, the Junior 
League and other volunteers was well shown 
by photographs from several libraries. 

The demonstrations attracted much favor- 
able attention. On May 31, at the suggestion 
of Mrs. Delfino, official photographs for the 
American Library Association of Jeanette 
Freed, writing catalog cards on the Royal 
typewriter, were taken. On June 1 other 
photographs of President Carl B. Roden, 
Chicago Public Library, dictating to Miss 
Freed on the Perkins Braille shorthand ma- 
chine, were taken by Mrs. Dale Pietsch, Slide 
Department, Chicago Public Library. These 
pictures thus become a part of the historic 
record of the development of an important 
bit of social service by the American Library 
Other photographs of Miss 
Freed taking dictation from former Senator 
Thomas Taggart 


Association. 


were also taken at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel on June 1. 

The Committee has every reason to feel en- 
couraged by the interest shown in Booth 47 
and the Round Table and by the fact that 
twenty-six members of Mr. Faxon’s Post- 
conference party on June 2 visited the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
which Mr. Bramlette kept in operation during 
the evening especially for the visiting libra- 
rians. 


Emma R. N. Detrino, Acting Chairman. 
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WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Work with the Foreign 
Born Round Table was held Friday, June 1, 
at 10:00 a. m. Due to the illness of the 
Chairman, Edna Phillips, Margery Quigley, 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey, pre- 
sided. Questions and discussion followed the 
presentation of each paper. The attendance 
was about seventy-five. 

Miss Quigley, in opening the meeting, spoke 
of the year’s work, what had been accom- 
plished by the Chairman, and plans for the 
future. She reported that action on the peti- 
tion for a Section on Work with the Foreign 
Born has been postponed. 


TENDENCIES TODAY IN SOME OF 
THE EUROPEAN -LITERATURES* 
By RutH Cowart, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan 


This talk will deal with six literatures—the 
Italian, the French, the Spanish, the German, 
the Swedish, and the Norwegian. It will be 
supplemented by annotated lists of about a 
dozen books in language. The titles 
chosen for these lists are representative of 
the various tendencies and modes of thought 
and expression in each literature. The list 
will be called “Books They Are Talking 
About.’”’* 


Italian literature has always been definitely 
influenced by the political experiences through 
which that country has passed. Fascism al- 
ready has begun to show its influence. Italy 
is a young civilization in an old environment 
—new sap running in an old tree. 
sophisticated 


each 


France is 
wise—perhaps the oldest 
civilization in Europe, if one counts age in 


and 


terms of experience rather than years. Spain 
is the country of the individualist—a nation 
whose literature expresses the capacity for 
passion, the mysticism, and the humor, of its 
people. 

In Germany we find an immense fecundity. 
A great number of writers of creative power 


*Miss Cowgill’s list of books was distributed to 


those in attendance at the Round Table, and ap- 


peared in full in Library Journal, June 15, 1928. 








are publishing today. The terrific experiences 
of the war and its aftermath have generated 
thoughts and emotions which are being re- 
leased, to some extent at least, through its 
literature. 

In Scandinavia are three nations very dis- 
tinct and highly differentiated. We_ shall 
speak of only two, Sweden, peaceful, smiling 
with a rare tranquillity in this day of turmoil, 
and Norway, sombre, tragic, reflecting the in- 
tensity of its emotions in its absorbing ro- 
mances and novels. 


STANDARDS AND TESTS IN EVALU- 
ATING EASY ENGLISH BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS* 

By Louts J. Bamey, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


First, visualize the reader. Get him clearly 
in mind, and remember that he is not an ad- 
vanced reader, nor even an average reader. 
The foreign adult reader is often a_ sub- 
average reader, though he is usually more 
serious than his American cousin. 

Several standards may be set down in evalu- 
ating books for the above-mentioned reader. 
Primarily, the English should be good, and 
the vocabulary should be such that it will en- 
rich that of the reader. Simplicity is essen- 
tial. The language should be non-technical 
and yet not childish. Guard against juvenile 
titles for books recommended for adults. The 
foreign reader is easily hurt by such things. 
The information should be reliable, authori- 
tative, up to date. The book must be vital, 
that is, it must deal with the essential facts 
of life, and catch the attention of the reader. 
The format of the book must be pleasing. 
The type should be fairly large and clear, 
and there should be some illustrations and 
maps. 

Some of the subjects on which books are 
needed are history, both of the United States 
and of the countries of the immigrants’ birth; 
descriptive books of all countries, including 


* Abstract. 
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America; books about home life here and in 
other countries; textbooks of various kinds, 
if they do not smack too much of the school- 
room. 

A final word. Match the book and the 
reader. This can be accomplished only by a 
thorough study of the reader and of the books 
destined for this reader. Readers’ advisers 
will develop this technique as they become 
more and more familiar with conditions in 


their field. 


EXPANDING THE SMALL LIBRARY’S 
CONTACT WITH NEW AMERICANS* 


By VerA Morcan, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


Library work with the foreign born has 
had a well-developed program for some time 
in the large centers where sizeable racial 
colonies have made it imperative. We are 
always interested in hearing about these ac- 
tivities because of the color and variety they 
add to a work-a-day world. But too often our 
interest has been in its remoteness from our 
every-day life rather than in its application to 
our library routine. 


Let the librarian of the small library then 
take stock of what can be done to give com- 
plete library service to her community. Her 
problem is quite likely to be that of a number 
of different nationalities clustering around an 
industrial plant and separated from the rest of 
the community by a wide gulf of misunder- 
standing. The first plank in her bridge across 
this gulf is the realization that “foreigners” 
cannot be treated as a class but are made up 
of distinct nationalities each of which has not 
only his own language, but his own customs 
and characteristics, and a pride in his own 
historical, religious, and racial backgrounds 
that resents confusion or inclusion with any 
other group. 


Her first approach then must naturally be 
through knowledge of the racial heritage and 
background of the people she expects to serve. 
Immigration - studies, biographies of immi- 
grants (especially autobiographies), travel 
books, geographies, literatures, and histories, 
all have their place in the librarian’s planned 
personal reading and they should be followed 
by all the folklore and fiction translations 


* Abstract. 
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that she can assemble. The next step is to 
explore her district for the physical relation- 
ships that can be used to develop a connec- 
tion with library activities. A walk through 
the neighborhood now will reveal far more 
than “shops and houses.” She will find which 
streets belong to each nationality, which 
grocers cater to the Polish people and in 
which ones the Hungarian women assemble 
for a few minutes gossip with their neighbors 
during the afternoon rush. The churches, 
school halls, national halls and social clubs 
are not rivals of the library for the few leis- 
ure hours of the foreigner, but points of con- 
tact to know him at his best and to get his 
more immediate attention. 

The most valuable publicity for foreign 
language readers must be direct contacts made 
outside the library. The first and most obvi- 
ous point of contact is the night school, for 
these people are already studying English and 
desiring to know more about American life. 
On her first visit to the night school, the 
librarian should take applications and books. 
She should plan to arrive before the roll call 
so that she can get an idea of nationalities 
enrolled from the names. 


Another contact that can be easily devel- 
oped is made through the school children. 
They come to the library for the first time 
with their schoolmates or as a result of 
classroom talks in the public and parochial 
schools. After the first few visits the libra- 
rian may pick up a book and recommend it 
for “fader” and after a few minutes she can 
slip in an application for “fader” to get his 
own card and as soon as she finds out the 
foreign language read at home, it can be 
marked on the library card using the same 
abbreviation that is used on the back of the 
books themselves. If the mother reads one 
language and the father another, as quite often 
happens in a_ polyglot neighborhood, the 
mother’s language is put above the father’s. 
This saves questioning the patron more than 
once and also makes it easy for any member 
of the staff after a glance at the card to 
recommend new titles. 


Then there are the social contacts to be 
made. The priest or pastor is the recognized 
leader among them and his cooperation will 
open many new doors to the librarian. 
Through him, the club and society leaders be- 
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come known and friendships are established. 
She may ask him to check a new list of books 
for purchase, not only for her own guidance 
in buying, but as good publicity for new 
titles. As a result of these visits, the libra- 
rian is certain to receive invitations to society 
meetings, parties, and plays. These are op- 
portunities to be seized eagerly to make her- 
self personally known to a larger circle. 
Another field for possible development is 
work with the Americanized young men and 
women. Many libraries have used folk tales 
and legendary hero tales as a basis for story 
hours with the younger children to give them 
the traditional background of their parents. 
With the young men and women, hero clubs, 
debating societies, drama clubs, and poetry 
circles can be made to serve the same end. 
The greatest handicap in this work is the 
lack of suitable printed material. Hero lists 
and bibliographies are badly needed and also 
bibliographies of folk poetry and a compila- 
tion of short dramatic material portraying 


folk ideals. 


A widespread demand, simultaneously ex- 
pressed all over the country, must result in 
the establishment of a central information 
bureau to give publicity to what has already 
been accomplished for the guidance of new 
workers; to collect and exchange lists and 
bibliographies on all phases of the work; to 
call attention to new publications needed to 
simplify and coordinate buying and catalog- 
ing routine; to test new ideas for practicabil- 
ity and to formulate standards of work. 


FACTORS THAT SHOULD DETER- 
MINE THE PROPORTION OF A LI- 
BRARY’S BOOK FUND TO BE SPENT 


FOR READING OF THE FOREIGN 
BORN.* 
By Mrs. ELeanor E. Leppetter, Public 


Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


The average community has about sixty per 
cent native born and forty per cent foreign 
born population. But the foreign born figures 
include children, those who may have had 


* Abstract. 
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some education in America, and _ illiterates. 
So the actual foreigners, who will expect to 
read foreign books approach only about 
twenty-five per cent. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the exact pro- 
portion of the book fund which should be 
spent for foreign books. Under normal con- 
ditions, between ten and fifteen per cent should 
be set aside for foreign books. 


There are other considerations. Foreign 
books are cheaper, therefore, more books for 
the money. How many languages are needed, 
and how many readers in each? If only one 
language is needed, the proposition is a sim- 
ple one; if several are needed, the proportion 
of readers for each must be estimated. The 
extent of the available and suitable literature 
in each language is an added factor for con- 
sideration. 


The aim should always be to buy only what 
will have a reasonable amount of use. If the 
foreign language group is too small to furnish 
such use, the state library commission should 
be called upon to supply as loans books from 
its collection. 


Mrs. Ledbetter was prevailed upon to tell 
about the honor which has been conferred 
upon her by the Polish people of her city. 
She has been honored with membership in the 
ancient Polish order of Haller’s Swords, in 
recognition of her contribution to Polish edu- 
cation in America. Mrs. Ledbetter was wear- 
ing the medal of the order. 


During discussion following the papers, it 
was recommended that the League of Library 
Commissions take some official action in re- 
gard to the handling of books for foreigners. 
It was further pointed out that a specialist in 
work with the foreign born is needed at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, to answer questions 
and prepare and distribute lists of books and 
materials. At present, the Chairman acts as 
a clearing house for questions—and they 
come from many states—but this work should 
be centralized, along with all other work 
which has to do with books, people and 
libraries. 

Leo R. Erzxorn, Acting Secretary. 








AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


FIRST SESSION 


The American Association of Law Libraries 
convened for its Twenty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing at the French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, on May 29, 1928, at 10 a. m. 
After a few opening remarks, the President, 
John T. Fitzpatrick, law librarian, New York 
State Library, introduced Dr. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Dean, Indiana University, who delivered 
the address of welcome. In his cordial greet- 
ings, Dr. McNutt pointed out very interesting, 
significant facts about Indiana. It was the 
first state to provide in its constitution for 
public education, in 1816; it was also the first 
state west of the mountains to establish a law 
school, by statute in 1838. It was not in age 
alone, however, that distinction lay, but in its 
maintaining throughout the years a_ high 
standard for its professions, particularly for 
admission to the bar. 

Mrs. Jessie A. Hoover, Akron Law Library 
Association, in her pleasing, quiet manner, ex- 
pressed the gratitude and appreciation of the 
members for the hearty welcome extended by 
Dr. McNutt. 

President Fitzpatrick then addressed the 
Association, summarizing events of the past 
year, indicating where libraries could render 
more mutual help, and finally pleading for 
greater cooperation among the librarians. (See 
Law Library Journal, July, 1928). 

A dinner committee to arrange the joint 
banquet with the National Association of State 
Libraries was appointed, Gilson G. Glasier 
being named as chairman. Rowena U. Comp- 
ton was appointed chairman of a committee to 
arrange for the excursion trip to Marengo 
Cave. 


Upon motion made and duly carried, the 
session scheduled for Friday morning at 
10 a. m. was advanced to Wednesday, 10 a. m. 
A request was made for a round table dis- 
cussion on county law libraries, but as the 
time allowed for sessions was somewhat lim- 
ited, and the program was already crowded, 
it seemed inexpedient to arrange it without 
any preliminary preparations. The president 
expressed the hope that in the future requests 


or suggestions be made in advance so that 
proper arrangements could be made. 

Word came from Alice M. Magee, Louisj- 
ana State Library, that she was delayed in 
reaching the conference, whereupon her ad- 
dress was postponed until a later session. 

Harrison J. Conant, Vermont State Library, 
read his interesting paper on Vermont Legis- 
lation. (See Law Library Journal, October, 
1928). 

The Report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer was then submitted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. (These reports appear in Law Library 
Journal, July, 1928). 

By motion duly carried, it was voted that 
the Chair appoint the Nominating Commit- 
tee, as has been the custom in the past. The 
following were named: Edward H. Redstone, 
Massachusetts State Library; S. D. Klapp, 
Minneapolis Bar Association, and E. A, 
Feazel, Cleveland Law Library Association. 

A. J. Small, Iowa State Law Library, then 
read his splendid paper on the question Is 
THERE AN EXCUSE FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW _ LIBRARIES? 
(See Law Library Journal, July, 1928). 

After these papers, there followed informal 
discussions along various interesting _ lines. 
Luther E. Hewitt, Philadelphia Law Asso- 
ciation, traced the growth of the Association 
through its struggles since organization, and 
found great encouragement for the future, 
because its firm foundation had been built by 
the faithful, untiring and enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of its members. F. W. Schenk, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law Library, expressed the 
deep appreciation felt among librarians of the 
splendid work done by Mr. Small in his 
Check-List of Bar Associations. Mr. Schenk 
spoke, also, of Hugh Jones, of the W. H. 
Anderson Co., who had been recently injured 
in an accident. A resolution, expressing the 
sincere regret of his many friends in the 
Association that such misfortune had befallen 
him, was adopted. 

Among those present were two distinguished 
guests from Mexico City, Sefiorita Esperanza 
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Velazquez Bringas, of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and Sefior Joaquin Méndez Rivas, of 
the National Library. They were both law- 
yers and librarians, and each spoke in a most 
pleasing manner, bringing messages of good 
will to our Association, and expressing the 
hope that the relations between our countries 
could become closer intellectual links making 
possible lasting friendship. 

Charles E. Babcock, of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., spoke pleasantly of 
this his first attendance at one of our con- 
ferences, and wished to join the Association. 
He told of the facilities of his Library, sup- 
ported jointly by all American countries, 
available to other libraries, particularly for 
Latin American laws. 

Attention was called to the notable and 
pleasing fact that of the twelve presidents 
the Association has had, ten were present at 
this conference. (For a list of members in 
attendance at the conference, see Law Library 
Journal, July, 1928). 

Adjournment was taken. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was held Tuesday, May 
29, at 2:30 p. m. President Fitzpatrick intro- 
duced Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Asso- 
ciation, who read her delightful paper upon 
SOME UNREPORTED OPINONS OF A TERRITORIAL 
jupcE, 1805-1824. Of Judge Woodward, Chief 
judge of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Michigan, who could not have held office 
“on good behavior,” for he knew that not. 
(See Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 

At this time, the President introduced 
Frances D. Lyon, assistant law librarian, New 
York State Library, who conducted the Round 
Table on Loose Leaf Services. This discus- 
sion was frank, business-like, and to the point, 
resulting in helpful suggestions and recom- 
mendations. Miss Lyon, in her concise man- 
ner, outlined the subject to include in the dis- 
cussion the cost, shelf-room, time spent in 
mechanics. 

Rosamond Parma, University of California 
law librarian, then read her excellent paper 
of the CopES OF CALIFORNIA. (See Law Li- 
brary Journal, October, 1928). 

TATE HALL, THE LAW BUILDING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, was the subject of 
an interesting address by Percy A. Hogan, 
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law librarian, and the discussion was aided 

by the use of charts which showed the many 

fine features of this remarkable building. (See 

Law Library Journal, October, 1928). 
Adjournment was taken. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was held on Wednesday, 
May 30, at 10 a. m. 

After making announcements regarding the 
joint banquet to be given Wednesday evening, 
and of the Marengo Cave excursion on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Fitzpatrick, president of the Asso- 
ciation, introduced Alice M. Magee, Louisiana 
state librarian, who read her instructive and 
interesting paper on CIVIL LAW IN LOUISIANA, 
its application, and a comparison of its use 
and the use of common and code law in other 
states. (See Law Library Journal, October, 
1928). 

Mr. Fitzpatrick spoke of the move for in- 
creasing standards for admission to the bar, 
with its resultant effect upon the raising of 
standards for law school libraries. He intro- 
duced Helen S. Moylan, University of Iowa 
Law Library, who read her practical appli- 
cation of this idea. FUNDAMENTAL MATERIAL 
FOR THE LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY—with particu- 
lar reference to the library of 7,500 to 15,000 
volumes of small law schools qualifying for 
admission to the Association of American Law 
Schools. (See Law Library Journal, October, 
1928). Considerable discussion followed, the 
speakers referring to local conditions prevail- 
ing in regard to standards, particular types 
of books being used in law schools, etc. 

Reports of the following committees were 
submitted and adopted: 

Auditing, by the Chairman, Anna M. Ryan, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal, Franklin O. Poole, Chairman, 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
| a 

The motion was duly carried that the Asso- 
ciation looks favorably upon the report 
and recommendations of the Committee, 
that a cumulative volume be issued and 
that they be given full authority to publish 
what in their judgment is advisable 

New members—record from the Secretary 

Standard Legal Directory, submitted by the 
Chairman, A. S. McDaniel, N. Y. City 











Bar Association, read by the Secretary 
To secure publication of Acts of the Special 
Session of Arkansas Legislature for 1920, 
submitted by the Chairman, Con P. 
Cronin, Arizona State Library, read by 
Secretary 
Bar Association reports, A. J. Small, Iowa 
State Law Library, chairman 

Memorials in Court reports, G. E. Wire, 
Worcester County Law Library, Mass., 
chairman. 

These reports will be found in Law Library 
Journal, July, 1928. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was then submitted by the Chairman, Mr. 
Redstone. The following members were nom- 
inated and the vote was cast by the retiring 
president, Mr. Fitzpatrick, all being unani- 
mously elected. 

President, Frederick W. Schenk, University 
of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, IIl.; Vice- 
Presidents, Percy A. Hogan, University of 
Missouri Law Library, Columbia, Missouri; 
Alice M. Magee, Louisiana State Library, 
New Orleans, La.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Lucile Vernon, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

Executive Committee: John T. Fitzpatrick, 
New York State Law Library, Albany; S. D. 
Klapp, Minneapolis Bar Association; Olive 
C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Association; Howard 
L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved that Miss Rowena U. Compton, 
law librarian, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, to whose untiring efforts and consid- 
erate arrangements so much of our pleasure 
and comfort at the Conference was due, be 
given a rising vote of thanks and sincere 
appreciation. 

Resolved that the management of the French 
Lick Springs Hotel be thanked for its many 
courtesies during our sessions within its lovely 
surroundings. 

Whereas: The tentative list of Subject 
headings for American and English law, 
which was published by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1911 is no longer adequate due to 
numerous changes and additions during the 
past seventeen years 

Whereas: There is a great need for a com- 
plete revision of that list to correspond with 
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the subject headings used by the Library of 
Congress and other libraries 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense and 
desire of the American Association of Law 
Libraries that: 

1. The Library of Congress revise that list 


so as to include subsequent changes and addi- 
tions. 


2. The revised list be published by the 
Library of Congress for distribution to other 
libraries. 

Whereas: The publications of the United 
States Department of State are inadequate for 
the uses of the public and the teachers and 
students of international law and, 

Whereas: The study of official documents 
is of first importance for the development of 
the science of international law, 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense and 
desire of the American Association of Law 
Libraries that: 

1. That an annual report of the Department 
of State be published. 

2. That the Foreign Relations be brought 
up to date, by the publication of those docu- 
ments which can be immediately released in 
a first volume, leaving documents which can 
be released only later, to be published in a 
second volume for each year. 

3. That various series of publications be 
established, for publishing in convenient form 
diplomatic correspondence, material relating to 
international conferences, and other materials 
of permanent value now released to the press; 
and that a more liberal policy be followed in 
publishing. 

4. That periodical lists be published of all 
appointments under American treaties. 

5. That the Department of State should 
follow the example of the Department of 
Commerce and issue annual and monthly 
catalogues of all publications concerning in- 
ternational relations which are of interest to 
teachers and students, and make these cat- 
alogues easily available to all teachers. 

6. That the Secretary of this Association 
forward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary 
of State. 


JOINT SESSIONS 

A joint meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries was held Wednes- 
day, May 30 at 2 p. m. 

This session opened with H. E. Dunnack, 
Maine state librarian, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, in the 
Chair. He introduced John T. Fitzpatrick, 
president of the American Association of Law 
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Libraries, who in turn introduced the first 
speaker of the afternoon, the Honorable Julius 
C. Travis, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana, who delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address on THE LAW AND LITER- 
aturE. (See Law Library Journal, July, 
1928). 


At this point Alice M. Magee, vice presi- 
dent of each of the two Associations was 
asked to preside. She introduced G. E. Wire, 
who demonstrated LEATHER PRESERVATION 
PROCESSES, illustrating the talk he gave, with 
concrete applications of his recommended 
preservatives, in that delightful manner which 
Dr. Wire alone could carry out. His remarks 
will be found in Law Library Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1928. 


A committee consisting of members from 
each of the two associations had been ap- 
pointed to consider the proposed consolidation 
of the American Association of Law Libraries 
and the National Association of State Libra- 
ries. The report of this committee was sub- 
mitted by its chairman, E. H. Redstone, 
Massachusetts state librarian. He stated that 
the committee met, discussed, and came to the 
opinion that the American Association of Law 
Libraries continue, while the National Asso- 


ciation of State Libraries cease. The report 
of this committee evoked much discussion, 
feeling being strong that the committee had 
“turned rebel” and planned annihilation in- 
stead of consolidation. Both organizations 
agreed that such a vote could not be taken 
at this time, and motion was made and duly 
carried that the proposition be referred to 
the executive committees of the two associa- 
tions concerned. 
Adjournment was taken. 


Wednesday evening there was a joint ban- 
quet of the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the National Association of 
State Libraries, at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel. 


George S. Godard, Connecticut State libra- 
rian, presided, and many delightful and en- 
tertaining addresses were made. THE DRAMA 
OF THE LAW LIBRARY, by S. D. Klapp, Min- 
neapolis Bar Association was excellent. A 
paper on the STATE LAW INDEX was read by 
Margaret W. Stewart, Legislative Reference 
Service Library of Congress, and other in- 
formal addresses followed. Mr. Klapp’s and 
Miss Stewart’s papers will be found in Law 
Library Journal, and also a list of the dis- 
tinguished guests. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions held 
two sessions. At the first session on the 
afternoon of May 28, the President, C. B. 
Lester, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
appointed as a Nominating Committee Bev- 
erly Wheatcroft, chairman; Constance Be- 
ment, L. J. Bailey; as an Auditing Commit- 
tee, Anna May Price. Attention was called 
to the exhibit of the League, and announce- 
ment was made of the open meeting of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension on 
Friday morning to which all members of the 
League were invited. 


Mrs. Charles Sewell, Director of Home and 
Community Work for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, gave a talk on LIBRARIES 
AND RURAL WELFARE. Speaking from the 
standpoint of her organization, Mrs. Sewell 
said that the purpose was to raise the stand- 
ard of living on the farm, so that farmers 
might have “life more abundantly.” She said 


the rural woman was just like the rest of 
us. She wants everything she sees, and wants 
the things we as librarians have to offer. 


“The civilization of no nation can ever hope 
to rise higher than the standard of its home.” 
Today, the rural home of the better type is 
peculiarly the embodiment of ideal American 
family life. Perhaps there is no other single 
force that can render as great a contribution 
to this high standard as that which is possible 
by means of the county library. The eco- 
nomic condition of agriculture is readily re- 
flected in standards of home and community 
life, and to the present day student of rural 
economics, there is a significant fact in the 
figures showing that in California where co- 
operative marketing has reached a high state 
of efficiency forty-six out of fifty-eight coun- 
ties maintain county libraries. When one re- 
flects that the average shows eighty-three per 
cent of rural communities are without library 
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service, the.natural deduction is that agricul- 
tural prosperity, culture, and education go 
hand in hand. 

She said that the Farm Bureau can help 
through its legislative committee in getting 
appropriations for state work, and can offer 
in its local meetings an opportunity to present 
the library program. 


She urged that rural libraries take a larger 
part in directing the reading of children and 
older people, through reading hours at moth- 
ers’ vacation camps and book reviews in rural 
papers. She suggested that librarians encour- 
age an interest in rural dramatics through 
material for plays and entertainments, that 
libraries provide a rest room and center for 
community meetings, and that the county or 
township library be made into a folk-school. 
The solution of agricultural problems needs 
men and women of mature minds and a com- 
bination of all arts and sciences. 

In the discussion which followed, obstacles 
in the way of establishing county libraries 
were brought out, and experiences in present- 
ing the county library plan at meetings of 
rural organizations were related. 

Harriet Long, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, raised the question as to whether 
it was necessary in this day to start county 
libraries on such pitifully small appropriations. 
Mr. Lester suggested that it might be profit- 
able to contrast the amount per capita spent 
in cities with that in rural districts, and the 
amount for which libraries will undertake 
county work with that which cities started 
with thirty years ago. 

Mr. Tolman said that in New York state 
a law had been passed providing for a one- 
half mill tax in small counties and one-third 
mill in large counties, and that they were 
attempting to discourage the establishment of 
weak county He also said that 
librarians should know more about county 
organization, government, and finance so that 
they might be in a better position to meet 
county boards. 


libraries. 


The question was also raised as to libraries 
giving free service to the county or adjoining 
territory. It was agreed that service areas 
should be coextensive with taxing areas, and 
that the municipality must have an adequate 
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appropriation to give service. Mr, 


Lester 
added that we are still facing the question, 


“Does the city owe service to the country?” 
A recent study of Dane County, Wisconsin, 
showed that the farmer paid three times as 
much from his income for taxation as the city 
tax-payer. 


In summing up the discussion, Mr. Lester 
called attention to a reading list on agricul- 
tural economics which is to appear in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, suggesting that 
librarians should “read with a purpose.” 


At the second session of the League, on 
Wednesday evening, May 30, Dr. C. J. Gal- 
pin, of the U. S. Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life, spoke on THE INEVITABLE 
REVISION OF RURAL LIFE. 


He expressed his desire to raise the tem- 
perature of hope in rural life. The farmer 
has become part and parcel of modern life, 
and his wants are increasing. Farm popula- 
tion has decreased one-tenth in the last eight 
years because the farmer wants what other 
people have or he will leave the farm. With 
the scientific study of agriculture and the 
enlargement of his immediate world, the 
period of pastoral simplicity has disappeared. 
Librarians as humanists should carry the 
scientific attitude of mind over to human 
problems. 


The revision of rural life is reenforcing the 
natural advantages which a child has in being 
born in the country through the community 
house, united churches, rural hospital and 
county library. The revision of rural life 
upward is bound to come, as the other alterna- 
tive is too dark. 


Mr. Galpin called attention to Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1259 on Rural libraries, just 
issued. 


Miss Hoyland L. Wilson, Coahoma County 
Library, Clarksdale, Mississippi, who was un- 
able to be present at the County Libraries 
Section, gave a most interesting talk on the 
work in her county. A booktruck, a seven- 
year old Ford, was procured with the slogan, 
“The library will cover Coahoma County.” 
When the door burst open one day, the chauf- 
feur reported that it had indeed covered one 
end of the county. There are twenty-nine 
stations for whites and three for colored peo- 
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ple in schools, garages, homes, wherever a 
sufficient number of people can be reached. 
Teachers from the Rosenwald agricultural 
schools come in for books. A special law in 
Mississippi allows $7,500 appropriation from 
the county. Coahoma County receives $5,000. 

Mr. Lester gave a report of the British 
Columbia Survey. He said its purpose was 
to find out the facts and determine what might 
be done in a unique situation. He gave (1) 
an outline of geographical and social condi- 
tions, (2) the organization of the survey, and 
(3) a broad statement of results. 

1. He showed a map of British Columbia 
which has an area of 375,000 square miles, 
one-tenth of the area of Canada, and a pop- 
ulation of 524,000. Three-fifths of the pop- 
ulation live in the southwestern corner, with 
85,000 in Victoria and approximately 300,000 
in Vancouver and the valley of the Fraser 
River. 

It is a territory of rich possibilities ($700,- 
000,000), and the financial situation is favor- 
able in many respects. There is no other 
concentration of population. In the Okanagan 
Valley, there are 25,000 to 30,000 people. 
Then there is the tremendous coast line, with 
Prince Rupert, a town of 5,000, and over 
1,100 registered trading camps, completely 
blocked by the Cascades—the only communi- 
cation by water. 

2. The province of British Columbia was 
one of the first to undertake traveling library 
work in 1898. The Library Commission was 
organized in 1919, with a new personnel in 
1926. Under the leadership of Dr. Norman 
Black, a man of energy, vision, and determina- 
tion to find out how before beginning, a sur- 
vey was determined upon a year ago. 

The organization consisted of a research 
board, comprising three librarians from the 
island, three from the mainland and three 
members of the Commission, plus the chair- 
man of the library committee of the Teachers 
Federation. This Central Research Board 
undertook the task of gathering facts. The 
Chairman of the Commission, librarian of the 
University and librarian of the Vancouver 
Public Library constituted the executive com- 
mittee. In addition there was a council of 
forty to fifty members of the legislature, rep- 


resenting influential groups in the province. 
A mailing-list was developed including every 
post-office in the province (2,000). On the 
one hand there were those with library expe- 
rience and on the other extension of infor- 
mation into every part of the population. The 
questionnaire method was used, and the field 
looked into not only as to existing library 
service, including every kind of library, but 
as to what might be done to give service. 
Some kind of information was brought back 
from every part of the province and from 
1,000 schools. The information was turned 
over to the Commission and organized from 
the point of view of fact statement. A mimeo- 
graphed statement was prepared and sent 
every member of the Committee and Council. 

Bulletins were issued in the form of pop- 
ular text statements containing a summary of 
facts. The influence brought about through 
this wide-spreading request for something and 
getting back something was a big factor. 
Finally, the information was passed over to 
the Council, whose task it was to come to 
conclusions about facts collected. 

3. As to results, the work is not yet done. 
The main job of the survey was to try to 
work out a plan. The primary necessity is a 


strong central organization. 
will 


The situation 
require continuation of the traveling 
library work. The sea-coast must be reached 
by boat service. The traveling library service 
may involve development of an interior center, 
such as Kamloops. 

The governmental organization, which is by 
cities, school districts, and district municipali- 
ties (corresponding to our towns) does not 
permit of anything like a county organization. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was accepted as follows: Mr. Lester, as 
President for another year; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lillian Griggs, North Carolina 
Library Commission; Second Vice-President, 
Leora J. Lewis, South Dakota Library Com- 
mission; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane Morey, 
Missouri Library Commission; Executive 
Board Member, Frank L. Tolman, New York 
State Library. 

Ciara F. BaLpwin, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


FIRST SESSION 

The Thirty-first Annual Convention of the 
National Association of State Libraries con- 
vened at French Lick, Indiana, May 28, 1928, 
2:00 p. m. in the West Room, Mezzanine 
Floor, French Lick Springs Hotel, President 
Henry E. Dunnack, Maine, presiding. 

PrESIDENT DUNNACK: It is my great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you at this time, Hon. L. J. 
3ailey, director of the Indiana State Library, 
who will extend to this Association a welcome 
from the State of Indiana. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By L. J. Battey, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis 


Members of the National Association of 
State Libraries and friends: It affords us 
great pleasure to welcome you to Indiana for 
this meeting of your Association. We appre- 
ciate your coming as a signal honor. It is 
the first time our state has had an opportu- 
nity to entertain this and affiliated library 
organizations. We greet you in all sincerity 
and only hope that you will find your stay so 
pleasant and profitable that you will, one and 
all, wish soon to return and that in the not 
distant future we may again renew our asso- 
ciation together under Hoosier skies. Indiana 
was the nineteenth state to be added to the 
Union. It was a part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory until 1800 when, Ohio being detached, 
it formed with Illinois, Wisconsin, and parts 
of Michigan and Minnesota, Indian Territory 
with its capital at Vincennes, sixty miles west 
of this meeting place. The governor was the 
wise and brave William Henry Harrison who 
later was president of the United States for 
just one month in 1841. The early history of 
the state is a remarkable one and had _ its 
effect upon the destiny of the nation. We 
are preparing to celebrate next year at Vin- 
cennes the deeds and victories of George 
Rogers Clark which one hundred and fifty 
years ago proved the turning point in saving 
the western territory of our country from 
British rule. 

I do not wish, however, to give you a his- 
tory of our state but to tell you something 
about our libraries and especially of the State 
Library. It was only a few miles south of 


here that Abraham Lincoln as a boy walked 
twenty miles from Gentryville to Rockport 
to borrow books from Judge Pitcher. William 
Henry Harrison himself was chairman of the 
first meeting that established the Vincennes 
Library Company in 1806, which after the 
vicissitudes of a hundred and twenty years 
now survives in the Vincennes Public Li- 
brary. We have had our share in all kinds of 
library experiments, — subscription _ libraries, 
school district libraries, county seat libraries, 
workingmen’s, mechanics’, and apprentices’ 
libraries, until we have reached the goal of 
free public libraries with boards of library 
trustees managing them and the power of giy- 
ing extension service to rural districts in 
either townships or counties. There are now 
215 public libraries, thirteen of which serve 
a county area and 160 of which reach out with 
service to one or more townships. High 
school, college, and university libraries sup- 
plement these. The public libraries of the 
state reported last year an income of $1,810, 
000. They contain 3,100,000 volumes and had 
a circulation of 13,000,000 among 2,000,000 
population. Forty-two per cent of the people 
with access to local libraries were registered 
as borrowers and the expenditure per capita 
was 91.2 cents. The State Library has reached 
a position of eminence among the libraries of 
the state and must accept a responsibility for 
leadership and helpfulness toward all strug- 
gling libraries and in the progress that re- 
mains to be accomplished. 


The Library is housed on the second floor of 
the State House and has been for forty years, 
but it is no secret that a movement is on foot 
to secure funds from the next legislature for 
a library and historical building. We should 
be glad to have any members of this Asso- 
ciation visit us and we give you a most 
cordial invitation to do so whenever you are 
in Indianapolis. May we close with the hope 
that you will return again to Indiana and that 
at that time we may welcome you in an ade- 
quate and beautiful library structure of our 
own. 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK (Maine): We have 
listened with pleasure to the address of wel- 
come by Mr. Bailey, the director of the In- 
diana State Library. 
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It is a high honor on behalf of the National 
Association of State Libraries, to accept the 
hospitality which has been extended to us by 
Mr. Bailey. We sincerely appreciate the 
sentiments which he has so well expressed. 


No matter how little one knows about a 
place, one cannot approach it without some 
associative connection. It occurs to me that 
in an assembly such as this one it would be 
an interesting sort of game for each one of 
us to record, without stopping to reflect (after 
the fashion of the intelligence tests), his im- 
mediate mental reaction to the word Indiana. 
Mine would be something like this. 

History—Vincennes, because a historical 
novel Alice of old Vincennes, by Maurice 


Thompson read some twenty-five years ago 
still lingers in my mind. 


Sociology—Gary, and its amazing indus- 
trial achievement. 


Politics—Henry Harrison, because “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too,” was a slogan in the 
school history of my boyhood. 


Geography—The sand dunes (which I 
find are the length of the state away from this 
meeting), from a striking picture I once saw, 
and the Wabash River, because I used to 
whistle a song about it. 


Literature—The AUTHORS OF IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, in large capitals, with Booth 
Tarkington even more prominent than Riley 
because he has a summer home in my state. 


An odd and unreasonable jumble isn’t it? 
Pre-conceived notions are apt to be amusing, 
when they are not exasperating. I have 
learned to smile at the fact that to many per- 
sons in the United States, Maine is a place 
where you can fish from any window, shoot 
a bear before breakfast, and skate almost any 
time in the year. 

I have come to Indiana with the feeling 
that it is a very pleasant place, a place of 
ease and plenty, of rich soil and comfort, of 
kindliness and hospitality, and of “folksiness.” 
The best definition of that term “folksiness” 
(which all of us feel and few attempt to ex- 
press) happens to be by an Indiana writer, 
Meredith Nicholsen. 


Doubtless you recall John H. Finley’s term 
for the Middle West, “The Valley of the New 
Democracy.” “The chief significance and im- 
port of the addition of this valley to the maps 
of the world,—all indeed that makes it sig- 
nificant,—is that here was given (though not 
of deliberate intent) a rich, wide, untouched 
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field, distant, accessible only to the hardiest, 
without a shadowing tradition or a restrain- 
ing fence, in which men of all races were to 
make an attempt to live together under rules 
of their own devising and enforcing. And as 
here the government of the people by the peo- 
ple was to have even more literal interpreta- 
tion than in that Atlantic strip which had 
traditions of property, suffrage, and church 
privilege and class distinctions, I have called 
it the ‘Valley of the New Democracy.’ ” 

I am quoting from The French in the heart 
of America, which recalls to my mind one of 
the bonds between Maine and Indiana. In the 
early history of both states France played an 
important part. There was a French settle- 
ment at St. Croix Island, Maine, in 1604-05 
and much of our early history, for more than 
a century is found in French archives. Our 
map, as that of Indiana, is dotted with French 
names. 

Maine and Indiana, so dissimilar in soil and 
climate, in all physical conditions, have an- 
other point in common. Natives of both 
states have a gift for authorship, and in both, 
the length of the Authors Roll of Honor is 
out of all proportion to the size of the popula- 
tion. A person from the state of Longfellow 
and Sarah Orne Jewett, of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and Robinson, naturally feels rather 
at home in Indiana. 

One of the lesser literary lights of the 
state, refers to literature and politics as the 
two great cottage industries which have made 
the state famous. As librarians, we are in- 
terested in literature, as state officials we can’t 
entirely ignore politics, but I feel that there is 
much besides these subjects which will make 
our visit to Indiana an enriching experience. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the generous assistance which the members 
of this Association have given to the Presi- 
dent during the past year. I am very sure 
we all are under great obligation to Miss Irma 
Watts, our efficient and devoted Secretary. 
Her efforts to carry the Association through 
the year on our limited financial income 
should have the thanks of every member of 
the Association. 

At this time I suggest the absolute necessity 
of increasing our dues or reducing our ex- 
penses. Perhaps we will be able to do both of 
these things. So far as the work of the As- 
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sociation covering the twelve months of the 
present administration is concerned, I trust 
we shall be able to keep absolutely within our 
income. 


It has been customary for the president of 
the National Association of State Libraries 
to make an address at the opening of the con- 
vention. While I do not wish to remove any 
ancient landmarks, I do wish to confine my 
remarks to a few suggestions as to the work 
of the Association. 


The future of the National Association of 
State Libraries is not easy to determine. The 
evolution has been so rapid that no one is 
willing to prophesy in regard to the future. 
It is fair to assume however, that the work of 
the Association will keep step with the ad- 
vance along general library ideas. 


No doubt it would increase the value of, 
and increase the interest in our Association if 
we had some clearly stated objectives, there- 
fore I suggest the following activities. 


1. The Establishment of a State Author 
Collection. The subject, book collection, 
will find a generous response in your minds. 
It is one in which we are all more or less 
interested, therefore it may well come within 
the province of any state library to under- 
take the collection of all books, manuscripts, 
and autographed letters, written by those who 
are native-born and also by those who, be- 
cause of residence over a period of years are 
so closely woven into the warp and woof of a 
state that its history, lore, and influences of 
environment permeate their writings. 


In Maine such a collection was begun about 
six years ago, and it now contains all the 
books of living Maine authors. Such a collec- 
tion has been made possible by sending letters 
and by tactful and persistent following up. 
We have found that authors are very glad to 
assist when once they are aware that the 
books are to be cared for and preserved in a 
permanent collection. Such a group of books 
should not be for loan as its permanency is 
thus destroyed. In addition to actual gifts of 
their works many authors will add explana- 
tory notes in addition to their autographs. 

A few points in our experience in the Maine 
State Library suggests the following: 


All the publicity possible should be given 
to the making of such a collection. When 
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authors and the general public know about the 
collection, they are immediately interested, 
cooperating to complete the work. In our 
case, the response has been really astonishing, 


The collection should be in some special 
place in the library and the books should be 
placed there with the distinct understanding 
that they are too valuable for loan. Emphasiz- 
ing this point both impresses on the public the 
importance of the collection, and assures 
them that it will be properly safeguarded for 
future use. 

Special appeal should be made to the local 
librarians for suggestions as to authors. If 
they are made to feel that they have a very 
important share in the making of the state 
author collection, their local pride will be 
aroused and each one will wish to have the 
authors of his or her town completely repre- 
sented. This will not only develop interest in 
local history, always an important point to be 
considered but it will create another bond 
between the state and local libraries. 

It is advisable that the state library express 
its willingness to pay for the books added to 
its author collection. Many writers are glad 
to contribute their works, but it seems to em- 
phasize the importance of the collection, as a 
collection, if it is made clear that the state 
considers the books of any of its authors 
valuable enough to purchase. 

You will think of many reasons why our 
state libraries should lead in this worth-while 
project. They are, in a way, the center of 
state-wide library work. Again, because the 
library is a department of the state govern- 
ment and under direct control of the state, the 
care and permanency of the collection is 
guaranteed. Another reason is that the state 
library is at the state capital, the center of in- 
terest to all the people of the state, and the 
city most often visited by and 
travelers. 

2. The Establishment of a Uniform Or- 
ganization for All State Libraries. The 
lack of uniformity in the organization of the 
various libraries that make up the Association, 
is a constant menace to its success. I suggest 
that a commission be formed to study the prob- 
lem of the organization of state libraries, and 
that a consistent effort be made to bring about 
uniformity of organization and work. Various 
remedies, from time to time have been sug- 


citizens 
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gested, by which the National Association of 
State Libraries might be improved. 

The state library is usually defined as the 
library situated in the capital city, usually in 
the capitol building, which serves the govern- 
ment, people and library interests of the state. 

The earliest of these libraries were those 
established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in 1796, Ohio in 1817, and New York in 1818. 
From these early days, when the library was 
usually a law library designed very largely 
for the use of state officials, the legislature, 
administrative departments, and courts, it has 
grown so that it holds the same relation to 
library work in the state as the department of 
education holds toward the various school 
organizations of the state. In these days, the 
state library gives advice, inspection, organ- 
ization, supervision, and extension service, and 
supplements all other library activities by act- 
ing as a central station, ready to send to any 
part of the state the unusual books which the 
local libraries cannot supply. 

All these functions are realized today in 
several states. There is no doubt but what all 
state library work is growing toward central- 
ization, indeed all state governments are 
rapidly consolidating under a limited number 
of divisions, securing greater efficiency and 
eliminating useless expense. 

3. The Establishment of a Legislative 
Reference Department in Every State Li- 
brary. The state library should place em- 
phasis upon the legislative reference work, and 
this might well be extended to cover municipal 
reference. Collections in municipal affairs 
might be formed and the material lent to 
cities. 

In addition to the vertical file material per- 
taining to legislative matters, book and 
pamphlet material can be collected and ar- 
ranged in groups, by subjects, in a part of the 
library convenient to the law section. Such 
groupings contain material on CHILD LABOR, 
RAILROADS, TAXATION, CHILD 
HERITANCE TAX, etc. 


WELFARE, IN- 
This material may be 
taken from its regular place on the shelves 
and placed in this special section for the period 
of the legislative session and it may be sup- 
plemented by uncataloged pamphlet material. 
In so far as possible it is best to secure dupli- 
cate material rather than remove books from 
regular shelving as it can be kept permanently 
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in the group even after the legislature has 
adjourned. 

A legislative reference bureau can attend to 
all law requests and material pertaining to 
matters of legislation, as budgets, capital 
punishment, water power, state police. Besides 
the regular work along this line, previous to 
the convening of the legislature advance let- 
ters can be sent to incoming members in- 
quiring what particular subjects are of inter- 
est to them. Material can then be made ready 
for them to take at once when they reach the 
capital. 

A legislative reference bureau wins the good 
will of the leading men of the state and brings 
to their attention the value of the state 
library as an educational institution, and there- 
fore offers an efficient director an opportunity 
to interest and serve the whole state. 

A legislative reference bureau wins the good 
material regarding every conceivable matter 
which might come before the legislature for 
consideration and action. It furnishes statistical 
data, makes written or verbal reports, clips 
newspaper items and catalogs magazine 
articles. Correspondence is carried on with 
experts regarding various subjects of probable 
legislative action. The work of Congress and 
of the various state legislatures is carefully 
followed, and copies of the bills are obtained. 
Books and reports are collected. A thorough 
card index system is used, which makes it 
possible to get at any desired information in 
a very short space of time. Under present 
complex industrial conditions the average state 
legislator is absolutely unable to cope intelli- 
gently with the situation without an expert 
adviser who can place accurate, concise, and 
unbiased information and data at his disposal. 
If the legislator has no one to whom he can 
turn for accurate information, he is often 
overwhelmed and forced to yield to the 
elaborate and technical statements of the 
trained lobbyists and expert pleaders. 

There is a real service that every state 
library is in a position to render and offers 
an opportunity for increasing the efficiency of 
the library and placing it at the disposal of 
those who will appreciate it the most. 

4. The Establishment of a Department 
of State Archives as a Part of State Library 
Work. The state library should make a 
serious effort to establish a department of 
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archives, where all historical material should 
be made accessible and where a record of all 
such material wherever kept in the state 
should be on file. No problem is of more im- 
portance than the collecting and preserving of 
historical material, especially manuscripts and 
pamphlets. 


It would be of great advantage if the state 
library and the historical society were asso- 
ciated and housed in one building, and that all 
local historical societies should be affiliated 
with this central organization. This would 
give permanency to the historical work of the 
state and result in more gifts of rare books 
and manuscripts. It would also. greatly 
stimulate the study of history among the peo- 
ple. 

It is apparent to everyone that there is great 
liability to loss by reason of the indifference 
of officers or the carelessness of clerks who 
have these documents in charge. A law like 
that which I understand is in force in the 
state of Washington, ought to be adopted by 
every state. The law provides that any state 
officer, any county or municipal official, may 
at his discretion deposit with the Archives 
Commission, of which the secretary of state 
is chairman, and the state librarian is 
archivist, any document which in his judgment 
may not be of current use. Upon a receipt 
for the same he is relieved from any re- 
sponsibility for their care and the Commis- 
sion assumes it. The officer making the deposit 
retains all his rights of access and use, though 
a receipt will be required if the document is 
taken away, guaranteeing its return. Besides 
the relief from responsibility, the officer’s 
vaults are vacated for use of material more 
daily current,—a condition of course highly 
appreciated by every officer. 


5. Every Library Representing the State 
of Whatever Title, Should Be a Member 
of This Association. I understand that in 
1905 a membership committee was established 
for the purpose of urging interest and mem- 
bership in the National Association of State 
Libraries. This committee did some good 
work, but was abolished in 1911 and its duties 
transferred to a committee made up of the 
president, the vice-president and the secretary- 
treasurer. I think perhaps this was a mistake. 
The officers of the Association generally have 
enough to do in arranging the program and 
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outlining its policies. I think it is evident to 
everyone that the principal work of such an 
association as ours can only be done through 
committees. The more working committees 
we have, the more readily can we interest all 
our members in finding for each one some- 
thing to do of interest to the Association and 
the advancement of library work. At least, if 
we do nothing else, this Association might ap- 
point a committee to devote the next year to 
securing a representative organization in 
every state to become a member of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, so that 
each state would be represented in our Asso- 
ciation. I recommend the appointment of such 
a committee. 

Twenty-nine state libraries are now mem- 
bers of this Association. This leaves nine- 
teen states not represented in our Association, 
and constituting our field for organizing 
effort. 

Then again, we should make every effort to 
secure the membership of the Canadian 
Provinces. Only two of the provincial 
libraries are represented in our membership. 
An effort should be made to secure the mem- 
bership of the other ten provincial libraries. 

6. State Libraries Should Be Taken Out 
of Partisan Politics. I understand that our 
Association is thirty-one years old. I have 
been looking through the records and find that 
while we have kept up the conferences from 
year to year, there has been an absence of 
regularity or standard either as to attendance 
or interest in the meetings of the Association. 
Very likely this is the result of the partisan 
control to which many of the state libraries 
are subjected. The librarian changes, very 
frequently with each election. This of course, 
destroys incentive to the best work either for 
the head of the library or his assistants. He 
cannot well afford to attend meetings or visit 
libraries, and is not likely to join library as- 
sociations requiring fees and the assuming of 
other responsibilities. Any action that will 
remedy this evil, will tend greatly to the pro- 
motion of the work of this Association. 


Library work has become a highly special- 
ized service. More and more, the states are 
selecting trained librarians for directors. 
Every encouragement should be given to this 
movement, and emphasis placed on_ the 
necessity of experts at the head of this impor- 
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tant department of state government. The 
librarian of a state library should be selected 
with as much care as the head of a university 
or college. 

7. The Establishment of a Uniform Sys- 
tem of State Document Exchanges. One of 
the useful committees of this Association was 
on state documents established in 1898. For 
some reason this committee was discontinued. 
It would be wise to reestablish this committee, 
to be called a committee on state documents 
and exchanges. It seems to me this is a 
valuable field of endeavor which is within the 
province of this Association and there is much 
to be accomplished in the study of state docu- 
ments and methods of exchange. 

The exchange system should be standard- 
ized, and an effort made to secure the co- 
operation of every state executive department 
in uniform exchanges. There are three 
classes of documents. First, the legal docu- 


ments. These, of course, deal with the stat- 
utes and decisions of the courts. Second, his- 
torical documents—all historical matters 


published, sold, or exchanged by the state. 
Third, department documents. This would in- 
clude all reports of the departments. 

There is so much confusion in these matters 
and such a lack of uniformity, that I am sure 
a committee might render every state a worth- 
while service. 

These seven objectives, if adopted by this 
Association, would unite our thought and ef- 
forts and lead us to work together. In addi- 
tion, it seems to me the states not in our As- 
sociation would appreciate our efforts, and 
would be more inclined to become members. 
I present these suggestions not in any sense 
new, for your consideration, with the sincere 
wish that the National Association of State 
Libraries may be entering upon a new period 
of activity and prosperity. 

PresipENT DuNNACK: At this time it gives 
me great pleasure to present Mrs. Frank- 
hauser. 


THE RELATION AND VALUE OF 
STATE AND LOCAL LIBRARIES 
By Mary E. FranKHauser, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing 


As a representative of a state library that 
is celebrating this year the one hundredth an- 
niversary of its establishment, I appear before 
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you today. On June 16, 1828, in Detroit, the 
territorial capital of Michigan, Governor 
Lewis Cass signed an act which created a 
library for the use of the Supreme Court and 
other state officials. 

From that time until the present, the evolu- 
tion of the State Library in Michigan has been 
like that of most other state libraries, not a 
history of 

“Evolution ever climbing after some ideal 
good 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution 
in the mud,” 
but a history of ideals realized, and, during 
the last fifty years, new branches of service 
attempted and accomplished as outlined from 
time to time by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

A glance over the records and proceedings 
of our National Association of State Li- 
braries reveals the fact that the subject of this 
paper, in one form or another, has often been 
given a place on the programs. From the be- 
ginning of this Association, librarians have 
found the relation of state and local libraries 
a pertinent topic, and rightly so. 

I have no doubt that in the years to follow, 
the subject will become an even more impor- 
tant one, as into the consciousness of the body 
politic of each state there gradually comes the 
conviction that the state-wide library interests 
can best be served through the medium of the 
state library. 

By spreading the gospel of a centralized 
administrative unit for each state, with its at- 
tendant non-duplication of service, the Ameri- 
can Library Association is a powerful factor 
in the dissemination of this idea through its 
vast avenues of publicity. 

Since we all concede that there should be a 
central unit, whether called a state library, 
department of libraries, library commission, or 
by some other title, we cannot help but deplore 
the continuance in many states of scattered 
library activities with their necessary economic 
waste. There is nothing new in this statement 
of regret; just a desire on the part of the 
writer to be registered in the archives of this 
Association as voicing a protest that such 
waste continues. 

In Michigan we have the happy and work- 
able arrangement of all library activities, with 
the exception of the legislative reference de- 
partment, functioning under the state librarian. 
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The plan includes the supervision of the law 
library, located in a separate building from the 
general library and the various departments 
of the general library,—such as, reference, 
state documents and reports, direct mail loans, 
art, traveling libraries, and the extension divi- 
sion, the latter carrying on the work usually 
undertaken by a library commission. The li- 
brarian is responsible to the governor and the 
legislature for the performance of his or her 
duties. Personally, I like the plan. Many 
arguments can be advanced for a state library 
controlled: by a state board. The contention 
of the advocates of the system is that it re- 
moves the library from the domain of politics 
and makes for continuity of administration. 
As a refutation of this argument I respect- 
fully refer you to the result of such an ar- 
rangement in Ohio, where a library board was 
created a few years ago with this purpose in 
view. 


But however governed, the state library for 
the present purposes is taken to mean the 
library located at the capital and administered 
for the government, the people, and library in- 
terests of the state. In some instances this 
includes the libraries of state institutions and 
public schools, and usually embraces service 
for all these groups from the departments 
mentioned in the list of activities carried on by 
the Michigan State Library. We will con- 
sider the term “local libraries” to include pub- 
lic, school, and county libraries. 


That being the situation, wherein lies the 
relation and value to the local libraries? 


New conditions and new _ needs_ have 
wrought great changes in our state libraries 
since the days when they were created for the 
sole purpose of serving the supreme court 
and state officials. From the meager collec- 
tions of a few hundred books the libraries 
have grown to large proportions and become 
vast storehouses of knowledge, which, through 
a system of exchange and loans, are made 
available to the local libraries and to citizens 
in general. Legislative enactments and ap- 
propriations have made provisions for this 
growth. The local librarian finds the state 
collection an unlimited reservoir from which 
to draw supplementary material to serve his 
public and he takes into consideration the 
value and privilege of this service before buy- 
ing the unusual book from his limited book 
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funds. He finds the state library, through the 
extension division, ever ready to assist in all 
his local library problems—such as, advice 
and help in organization, book selection, and 
budget making. 

The law in some states makes possible di- 
rect supervision of local libraries; in other 
states there is a friendly supervision, with a 
legal provision for a yearly report from the 
local libraries. The latter situation is not ideal 
but if sincerely and tactfully undertaken can 
be productive of gratifying results. At least, 
it bridges over the gap until the day of more 
stringent library laws in these states; a day 
to which we all look forward, but a far dis- 
tant one to many of us located in states where 
the school and public library laws are so 
interwoven that a change of legislation in 
one group would bring unwelcome disruption 
to the other. 

It is an old adage, but a true one, that “a 
chain is as strong as its weakest link.” Carry- 
ing this analogy into our state work, we 
emphasize the interdependence of state and 
local libraries. Used further, it should give 
impetus to our desire to foster and promote 
better and more efficient libraries; to see in 
even the smallest library an opportunity to 
cultivate this ideal, and, thereby, strengthen 
the chain of library cooperation and service. 

For, every local librarian administering 
either a large or small library, who is keenly 
alive to the possibilities of his institution, and 
who makes the library “a breathing, permeat- 
ing and vitalizing force in his community” 
forges for his library a most valuable link in 
the chain of state-wide library progress. 
Upon the death of such a one was written, 
“it was Mr. Wheeler’s great privilege to have 
enriched Muskegon by his coming. It has 
been impoverished by his passing.” 

But state libraries have long passed the 
period of contending the merits and demerits 
of state-wide book circulation, traveling li- 
brary loans and the need for extension divi- 
sions. No longer are these services pointed 
out as objectives to be reached; today they 
are the rule and not the exception. Their 
value to the local libraries has been proved 
beyond question; so much so, that the unusual 
state library service of yesterday has become 
the accepted one today. 


New days, however, with their modern con- 
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ceptions have created new problems to claim 
our attention as upon the screen of state 
library activities, such subjects as_ school 
libraries, county libraries, and adult education 
are projected for our consideration. 

School libraries are consistently entering 
jnto a relationship with the state libraries and 
receiving a proper share of attention. This 
is evidence that the educational world is be- 
coming library conscious even to the smallest 
town school. This awakening of the school 
people can be met by responding to their re- 
quests for books, traveling libraries, and or- 
ganization help, thus cooperating in their de- 
sire for better library facilities. The future 
of school library supervision rests greatly with 
us in the leadership we show the next few 
years, when, through indifference and lack of 
vision, the supervision and organization of 
these libraries can easily be placed in the de- 
partments of public instruction,—an arrange- 
ment which would incur unnecessary expendi- 
tures of state funds. The state library has the 
proper background and is the logical place for 
this activity. 

School library laws setting definite stand- 
ards govern the schools in California, New 
York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio with jurisdiction vested in the de- 
partment of public instruction or the state 
library. The subject of standards, qualifica- 
tions and certification of school librarians, 
book collections, and administration form the 
major part of these enactments. 

The State Board of Education of Virginia 
has just announced the adoption of public 
school regulations which include provisions 
for equipment, books, librarian, appropriations, 
courses in use of library, and organization. 

Michigan, Indiana, and a few other states, 
have met the problem by installing school de- 
partments with supervisors in charge who de- 
vote their entire time to the work of school 
library organization. The results accom- 
plished bear testimony to the wisdom of meet- 
ing this new need by expanding state library 
extension service to include school as well as 
public libraries. 


Tentative suggestions fixing standards for 
school libraries, prepared in the Extension 
Division of the Michigan State Library, have 
met the approval of the Department of Public 
Instruction and have been made requirements 
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by that Department. This accomplishment is 
an important step forward in school library 
promotion, indicative of results which can be 
accomplished when two state departments 
work in unison, and quite definitely points to 
the time when such requirements will become 
laws. 

Granted that “constant dripping wears away 
the stone” and granted the “stone” can be 
taken to mean opposition to the county li- 
brary idea, the “drippings” of publicity which 
are constantly being poured out from library 
quarters, state and national, must eventually 
wear away the last fragment of resistance to 
the system. 

Farm journals, library journals, state library 
bulletins, club bulletins, and federal farm 
bulletins all carry the message of the benefits 
to be derived from a county library. Leaders 
of farm groups and women’s clubs have given 
the movement their unqualified support. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
injected in its program of activities for each 
state, the slogan “a county library in every 
county in the United States.” 

With all these agencies cooperating with the 
library interests in the cause of county 
libraries, results eventually will follow. The 
county library and its potentialities as a unit 
for county library service will then no longer 
be a debatable subject, but an accepted fact. 

The Committee on Library Extension Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association, in 
its annual report, states “decided growth of 
interest in the county library movement,” and, 
“county appropriations or tax levies made for 
the first time in seventeen counties in twelve 
states.” An encouraging statement and a 
heartening one to the states where no county 
libraries have materialized. For informational 
purposes the exact states and counties follow: 


Alabama. Calhoun County Library 
Arkansas. Pulaski County 
Iowa. Hardin County 


Kentucky. McCracken County 

Mississippi. Chickasaw County 
Claiborne County 
Holmes County 

New Jersey. Hunterdon County Library 

Mercer County Library 

Chaves County 

San Miguel County 

North Carolina. Buncombe County 

Pennsylvania. Indiana County 

Susquehanna County 

Greenville County 


New Mexico. 


South Carolina. 
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‘Tennessee. Bradley County 

Wisconsin. Fond du Lac County 

Two-thirds of the counties in the United 
States have recognized the value of the county 
system by passing laws permitting their es- 
tablishment. Nevertheless, before any great 
number of libraries can be developed in a 
state, made up largely of a rural population, 
a change must take place in the economic con- 
dition of the farmer. Any proposed form of 
service which involves a raise of taxes, how- 
ever small, will, in most instances, be re- 
jected, or deferred until the day when the 
farmer receives, what he considers a just 
recompense for his labor. Only by patient 
work on the part of all cooperating agencies 
can this opposition be overcome. 

Naturally and logically the library and other 
interested groups will look to the state library 
to lead in the campaigns for additional county 
libraries in the respective states; and, in the 
spirit of accepted leadership, we _ should 
assume the responsibility. 

Of recent years the library family has 
heralded the birth of a new infant, christened 
Adult Education, and called upon the library 
world, and, especially the state librarians and 
librarians in general to assist in the moral 
support and upbringing of its latest offspring, 
to see that the child was given a place in the 
sun and a chance to lead in the adult educa- 
tion movement as he grew in stature and use- 
fulness. Some there were who turned aside 
and refused to admit him to the family circle, 
claiming that he was a changeling, a product 
of reincarnation, an old man long familiar to 
them, by some strange process of library 
science given new birth. Others there were, 
and I trust we were in this group, who wel- 
comed the child with as open arms as funds 
and personnel of staff would permit, who saw 
with clearer vision a solution of the present 
craving for education and culture, which today 
is manifested on every side. 

But what connection has this with our rela- 
tion to local libraries? A very valuable and 
important one, if rightly interpreted. 

The librarians will look to us for encour- 
agement and guidance in the program of 
transforming their libraries from mere infor- 
mation service bureaus to active educational 
agencies, where, as expressed by Adam 
Strohm of Detroit, “the individual is recog- 
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nized as being not only a carpenter, an engi- 
neer, a merchant, but also a man, a citizen 
who presumably has interests, worthy aims, 
potentialities wholly apart from those em- 
ployed in earning a living or creating wealth.” 


We have conclusive evidence that the people 
of today are enjoying greater leisure than at 
any time in our history and it is our province 
and opportunity to see that this leisure is made 
profitable to them through local library chan- 
nels, even though the work may involve a 
program which will make heavy demands upon 
the resources of the state libraries. 


The adult education movement, the better- 
ment of school libraries, the procurement of 
county libraries are all subjects challenging 
our attention and requiring the most solidified 
cooperation of all library interests, local, state, 
and national and proving their relation and 
value, one to the other. 


In closing, let me say, too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the importance of the personal 
relationships existing between the state and 
local librarians. If we are honest with our- 
selves we will admit that the burden of the 
responsibility for a happy relationship rests 
with us. We know that if our efforts are 
sincere and fruitful of results we can com- 
mand the gratitude, respect, and confidence of 
every member of our state library associations. 
When we have thus proved ourselves worthy 
and capable leaders we will find them ever 
ready to cooperate in any movement for 
library promotion, and, “content to follow 
when we lead the way.” 


Mr. SMALL: I wish to make a suggestion, 
that paper is most valuable for reference, 
because it enumerates certain features. 


A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Mrs. Frankhauser. 


PresipwENT DuNNACK: We will now have 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Chronicling the events of the Association 
since last meeting, the first thing that the Sec- 
retary did pursuant to instructions received at 
Toronto, was to advertise the sale of back 
numbers of the Proceedings that were on 
hand. A notice to this effect was inserted in 
Special Libraries (which published it free of 
charge)—in Libraries (at a cost of $3.25)— 
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and also in Public Affairs Information Service 
Bulletin. 

One response only has been received, and 
that came from the Providence (R. IL.) 
Library, and cannot be credited as a result of 
advertising, since that Library has maintained 
a file of our Proceedings for a number of 
years. 


Although the Association had decided that 
the Proceedings were to be sold, no price was 
fixed, the thought at the time this idea orig- 
inated was to charge a nominal sum, so they 
were offered at twenty-five cents each for the 
earlier numbers. The cost of printing has 
advanced so much, that a charge of two dol- 
lars does not seem exorbitant, for even that 
sum will not pay the actual cost of printing 
each individual copy. 


The editing of the Proceedings for 1927 was 
a heavier task than ever, as the American 
Library Association allows us in its Bulletin 
only fifteen pages free of charge, and to con- 
fine our Proceedings to fifteen pages would 
have abridged them too much, while the cost 
to publish them in full, would have been 
prohibitive. This enforced deleting of mate- 
rial required the reading and rereading of 
proof several times both before and after 
printing, which extended the work of editing 
over a period of several months. 


President Dunnack this year has stressed 
that copies of all addresses must be submitted 
in typewritten form to the Secretary. 


There are several reasons for insisting on 
this, not only for this year, but also in future 
years : 


1. The elimination of the necessity of a re- 
porter for the purpose of taking notes. 

2. Refuting any doubt that may be raised as 
to the correctness of the statements when pub- 
lished, since it will be just as the author him- 
self has expressed it. Proper names partic- 
ularly, while familiar to the speaker, may 
sound most unusual to the layman, and mis- 
takes may thus occur. 

To submit proof to each speaker is impos- 
sible, as the Secretary is only given a limited 
time in which to read proof. 

3. Ofttimes if a paper is written it will re- 
duce what would otherwise be involved and 
lengthy to a clear compact account—more 
forceful and clearer than the extemporaneous 
talk could possibly be. This in turn reduces 
the amount of editing and the cost of printing. 


Further following instructions at the To- 
ronto meeting, all states, as well as the several 


provincial libraries of Canada, not members of 
our Association, were circularized for mem- 
bership. There are still eighteen states not 
represented. 

However, we are glad to welcome back, 
after a lapse of several years of non-member- 
ship—the Ontario Legislative Library. We 
are further gratified to report one new mem- 


ber—the Baltimore Department of Legislative 
Reference. 


Unfortunately, with the abolition of the 
Ohio State Library, we have lost an outstand- 
ing member. 

In past years the secretary's office did not 
have a file copy of the Proceedings, so utiliz- 
ing the surplus stock of back numbers and 
some odd numbers that Mr. Hirshberg, for- 
mer state librarian of Ohio, forwarded to this 
office when that Library was dissolved, some 
of the gaps could be filled in. However, the 
following numbers are still lacking: 


v. 1—1898. Lakewood-on-Chautauqua. 
v. 2—1899. Atlanta. 

v. 3—1900. Montreal. 

v. 4—1901. Waukesha, Wis. 

v. 10—1907. Asheville, N. C. 

v. 15—1912. Ottawa. 

v. 16—1913. Kaaterskill. 

v. 15-16 apparently never published. 


v. 26—1924. Hot Springs, Ark. 

v.27—1925. Saratoga Springs. 

v. 26-27 apparently never published sepa- 

rately. 
But these latter two did appear in the Amer- 
ican Library Association Bulletin, so the Sec- 
retary of the A. L. A., on request, very kindly 
supplied us with copies cut from that Bulletin. 

If any member has duplicate copies of the 
missing years, the Secretary will be very 
grateful if they will be turned over to com- 
plete the Secretary’s official file. 

The Association has been greatly helped in 
its work this year by the assistance of the 
Maine State Library. All the mimeographing 
was done by the President’s Library gratis, 
and the bulk of the postage for his letters was 
furnished by the same Library. 

When this Association was first established, 
the rate of membership was on a sliding scale 
from $5 to $25. At that time the cost of 
printing was considerably lower than at the 
present time. Unfortunately in 1925 at the 
Seattle meeting, the rates were made $5 for 
libraries having less than twenty employees, 
and for those exceeding twenty employees, 
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$10. This reduction was made without con- 
sidering the fact that cost of printing was 
constantly mounting higher, so that while 
there may have been a surplus in the treasury 
at the time of the change, and likely was, since 
separate proceedings had not been issued for 
two years prior to changing the rate. When 
the issuing of the proceedings was resumed, 
it did not take long to wipe out the surplus, 
because the income was far short of the ex- 
penditures. 

To add to the problem, the American 
Library Association in its letter under date 
of January twentieth, announced that the cost 
of printing per page which heretofore had 
been $8.50 per page, in the future would likely 
be $10, beginning with the 1928 Proceedings. 
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This in turn increases our expenses still more, 

That it is imperative that the dues be 
raised, will be seen from the Treasurer’s re. 
port which follows, and the submitting of the 
facts I shall leave to the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Revision, which has charge of that 
matter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irma A. Watts, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK: You have heard the 
report of the Secretary. What shall be done 
with it? 

The motion carried that it be accepted and 
filed. 


PresipeENT DuNNACK: We will now pro- 
ceed to the report of the Treasurer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
REPORT OF TREASURER 


1927-28 

eee SANTINI RMN” SRG E «55 ots a5 .0 0:5 5,0 0 5'%-5-0:% 6 )0.6:8-4)6. Sie a. 6 wis wile io low sayoise wie 6:6. mime $351.40 
Date Dues 

1927 Name of Institution Period Amount 
TR A LURID SPRUE TREES io oon ain os on os ces aaecivccetwnsos 1926-27 $ 5.00 
I GUI ERS TENE ooo 5d cies cincsiccasscnanarcsaaceaaes 1926-27 5.00 
Dae «6 6ee Rotem State Library... ......cccceccscaescescas 1926-27 5.00 
MY RE INN goo Gr uc da Alas wicigis a nish 4d ahd o1.ca'ds 9 u'aisae ob alels 1927-28 1.00 
July 29 New York Public Library (Associate).................. 1926-27 2.00 
th ci be N Ea chcnlah ire 5m dips ee a's 46s w ne swe 1927-28 1.00 
Nov. 1 Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau............... 1927-28 5.00 
I NO ois cia oigsaicisin teasers soe edt a.wialas waareeis.oeee 1927-28 1.00 
Nov. 9 Kansas State Historical Society....................000. 1927-28 5.00 
IN NIN 6 hic a ceases ain adie. 6 So. sein alana o-4.6 0600 1927-28 1.00 
BO ARIS RO EIDE ig kn sin sickens cncccccsascnwvesesioue 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 14 Illinois General Library Division........................ 1927-28 10.00 
ee er 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 14 South Carolina State Library...... 0.06.0. ccc ccc cvewee 1927-28 5.00 
Dev. 16 North Carolina State Library ......... 0.2.0... cccccscases 1927-28 5.00 
ee ee ee Se 1927-28 5.00 
OG, FO WU MMOCUSEE CUNO TADCOTY oss cc cies sei vesscsievesoasewan 1927-28 5.00 
Pe NE OO NI anos oss cic: s anemone seewdidons vue 1927-28 10.00 
Nov. 18 Itinois Legislative Reference Bureau.................... 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 18 Eimois Historical Sociéty..............cccccc ccc cecceseen 1927-28 5.00 
ee OE I DEBE on oss kocsis woe ee ce deen cscan 1927-28 5.00 


Nov. 19 Indiana State Library 
Nov. 19 Kansas State Library 
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Nov. 21 Massachusetts State Library....................... 000s 1927-28 10.00 
mev.at mew Esampanwe State Library........ 0.206. ccccecescnes 1927-28 5.00 
Re ee RM IR NG ios stan cdoiciesia sawisld soa es cw evi caaias 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 25 Arizona State Law and Legislative Library.............. 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 25 Northwestern University Law Library................... 1927-28 5.00 
Nov. 19 Free Library of Philadelphia..........................2. 1927-28 10.00 
eC sc newi ene covedecsstcawtenseees 1927-28 5.00 
as cc nen ccdvsevedecssabbennee 1927-28 5.00 
I, I NN ss 6 eos eck sd eee eescanaccdesee’ 1927-28 5.00 
ee ee ae 1927-28 5.00 


Dec. 1 Connecticut State Library........... 


Dec. 3 Worcester County Law Library 


BEANS ee eS 1927-28 5.00 


Dec. 6 New York Public Library (Associate).................. 1927-28 2.00 
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Dec. 6 Mrs. Carr, extra_proceedings 








a lca SG Saco Giada 1.00 
Dec. 12 Wisconsin State Historical Society...................48. 1927-28 10.00 
See, 12 Wyoming State Liteary........scccccccscccccscesscccees 1927-28 5.00 
Dec. 12 British Columbia Library.....................cccccccees 1927-28 5.00 
Dec. 14 Boston Public Library......... BG Gkesedssedsdawhsecnn cel 1927-28 10.00 
Dec. 15 Wisconsin Free Library Commission.................... 1927-28 5.00 
Ne ee eee 1927-28 5.00 
Dec. 20 Pennsylvania State Library and Museum................. 1927-28 10.00 
a  WRGONEOOND TORO LAOOEY. 2. osc ccccccsscncescewncessene 1927-28 5.00 
in A I MNES cosa i044 60s kos accseS babdohehesnee 1927-28 5.00 
28 
a RNR UND LANES «ann cinsngaecs duces cctancenedobud 1927-28 5.00 
Jan. 26 Irma A. Watts.............. Ssndeersiseshwaninesveeseee 1927-28 1.00 
Jan. 30 Alabama Department of Archives...................0005 1927-28 5.00 
Mee 86 «node Island State LADTALY o.oo cece kee csvncceveeces 1927-28 5.00 
Mar. 28 Providence Public Library Proceedings.................. 1927-28 1.00 
Bee. 20 Maryland State Library... ....0ccccccccccescenccccccse 1927-28 5.00 
> Bey 8 er ere reer ey rere rer re 1927-28 10.00 
ee ee errr 1927-28 5.00 
Agr. 30 Ontario Legislative Library...................ccceeeseee 1927-28 5.00 
DO: ci cctrertrainthinn ted. pevnkere bins cod ma deeaeeen $291.00 
SON BEE 4:5:4.0%0:0 0-0 curh nee wns neta teeneaseaabinaeeneeee $642.40 
EXPENDITURES 
1927 ; 
eae Diemer tickets amd tebeeniee once ccs cccc ccc ce scceseneseeesene’ $ 7.36 
Denar Seceetery, for acrwiens, TREE 0... 2.0. scercsescccscssvecdesecve 50.00 
CT EE sa sctnndcneension athinddneewes tibia Shieh «he tbhaiebausdakeeee 2.00 
ah, Sew 2h SE NO, NPE ooo aso stds oven eesaeccdeawnendease 1.10 
mae 2 John P. Dullard, banquet expenses... ........cccssccccccccsannecs 15.00 
July 29 Telegraph Printing Company, 500 letter heads...................... 15.65 
July 29 United Reporting Service for 1927, first installment................ 150.00 
Aug. 8 United Reporting Service for 1927, final installment................ 49.96 
Oct. 24 Telegraph Printing Company, bill heads.................00cceceee 4.00 
RINE 5.7. 5, saci ena uk a eve aoa a a OR eo ici nicks Rees = eho ae 2.00 
Oct. 27 Libraries—advertisement of Proceedings for sale................... 3.25 
Nov. 23 American Library Association reprints of 1926 Proceedings........ 74.00 
Dec. 1 American Library Association, charge for printing Proceedings in 
SG SOU OR DEON a iis once G5 000 bab aa RRS aise ne slaab Reena 154.00 
Dec. 1 Reimbursing Irma A. Watts for stamps for Proceedings........... 2.58 
Dec. 13 American Library Association, on account.............cceeeceeeees 25.00 
mee 22 American Library Association, 1 fall... . i... 2. ..ccccececcsccusen ea 25.00 
1928 
Jan. 26 American Library Association, reprinting Proceedings, 1927, on acct. 13.00 
Mar. 27 American Library Association, affiliation dues.................0000. 1.00 
ED 4 bess oc bpn teen bee aee sabathadhemmakdianuheteieken 1.00 
Apr. 10 American Library Association, on account of reprints............... 15.00 
ma 20 6(Printing of Programs for TOBB. 6... occ edsvessceces Jecnscucesuce 12.00 
iE I 55.5 as so soins ie hows ahs Sheen keen saan apes age $622.90 
PME orcs ne ak hoa sw Adm Sra denln oro Seine wikis. atlas abaie ecem ees $ 19.50 
Bills due and payable: 
American Library Association, balance owing................4. $ 40.00 
US SEPT, TERE $d ohn vs cn onakcenees sxbetasetdeanban 50.00 
——— $ 90.00 
DOE dik onic dic nsa odes nncheceshedadeaee ake ee $ 70.50 
PresipeNt DuNNacK: As members of the We will now have the report of the Com- 


auditing committee, I appoint Mr. Conant, mittee on Constitutional Revision, Mr. 
(Vermont) and Mrs. Clare V. Ausherman, Godard, chairman. 


(Wyoming). Mr. Goparp (Connecticut) : With your per- 
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mission this report will not be made until 
tomorrow at the time for the other reports. 
In view of the item appearing on the program 
for Wednesday afternoon, I would suggest 
that we just have a round table or informal 
discussion of the question of the Consolidation 
of the National Association of State Libraries 
and the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries. 
The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
(June 29, 2:00 p. m.) 
PrESENT DuNNACK: In the absence of 
Mr. Crossley, librarian of the Elbert H. Gary 
Law Library of Chicago, his paper will be 
read by Mr. Godard of Connecticut. 


FOREIGN COLLECTION IN THE 
ELBERT H. GARY LIBRARY OF 
LAW 


By F. B. Crosstey, librarian, Elbert H. Gary 
Library of Law. 


The first collection of foreign law in the 
Elbert H. Gary Library of Law was the 
acquisition in February, 1903, by Judge Gary, 
upon the recommendation of Dean John H. 
Wigmore, of the library of the late Moritz 
Voight, an eminent German jurist and legal 
scholar. This collection represented some of 
the historical and modern law of Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Montenegro, Norway, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, and was 
particularly rich in Roman Law material. 
From this collection developed the plan to 
build a collection of Modern Continental 
Law, and in June, 1903, a money gift enabled 
the Library to begin the work of filling gaps 
and bringing down to date—a task that has 
not been completed, because of the many 
obvious difficulties such as must occur when 
an attempt is made to cover so large a field, 
at a great distance, and involving many juris- 
dictions where there is little or no printed 
bibliography, and particularly where the 
utmost economy in expenditure is required. 
The difficulties will be more readily under- 
stood when it is realized that at the beginning 
it was decided to include for Austria the sep- 
arate laws of Bohemia, Bosina, Croatia, 
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Herzegovina, Slavonia, and other principali- 
ties; under Russia, the separate laws of Fin- 
land, Estland, Kurland, Livland, and Poland; 
under Switzerland, the separate codes of the 
individual cantons; under Turkey, the general 
and special legislation of the Ottoman Empire 
as a whole and for its European lands, to- 
gether with such treatises as exhibit the main 
features of the Mussulman Law. Because the 
large body of Mussulman jurisprudence ap- 
plies to numerous countries of Mohammedan 
population, from India to Morocco, and is 
rather Oriental than European in its bearings, 
it was thought best not to include it in the 
Turkish collection. Later, it was included in 
the collection of Ancient Oriental and Primi- 
tive Law. At the beginning it was decided to 
include six elements in the contents of the 
collection for each country, as follows: (1) 
the Codes, or systematic legislation, in the 
original language; (2) the same, in transla- 
tions in French, German, or English; (3) the 
reports of decisions of Supreme Courts of 
Justice; (4) one or more leading law jour- 
nals; (5) one or more treatises, systemati- 
cally expounding the whole body of the con- 
temporary law and specific important topics 
of the law; (6) one or more treatises upon 
the history of the law. 


Gradually, in addition to the foregoing de- 
scribed collection of modern continental law, 
the Library has installed and is building into 
fair working collections the following, mostly 
foreign: (1) Ancient, Oriental, Primitive and 
Mediaeval Law, including the Hindu, Mo- 
hammedan, Hebrew, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Chinese, Japanese, and mediaeval 
European materials; (2) International Law, 
including material relating to American, Brit- 
ish and Continental diplomacy; (3) Roman 
and Civil Law; (4) Ecclesiastical Law; (5) 
Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law, includ- 
ing all the important American, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Latin texts on the 
subject; (6) Criminal Law and Criminology, 
including all important texts, journals, reports 
of governments and penal institutions in 
England and on the continent; (7) Latin- 
American Law, including the codes, ordi- 
nances, decisions of the Supreme Court, most 
important treatises, and leading law journals, 
so far as obtainable, for Mexico and the 
Central American and South American States; 
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(8) Legal bibliography, covering available 
printed legal material under all topics for all 
countries. 


Though not included in the subject of this 
paper, any statement of the contents of the 
Elbert H. Gary Library of Law would be 
incomplete without mentioning the collections 
known as: (1) Modern Anglo-American 
Law; and (2) Anglo-American Legal His- 
tory. In the former an attempt is made to 
cover the United States and England in the 
same manner as heretofore described for the 
Modern Continental Collection; in the latter 
is included material relating to English his- 
torical legal literature, sets of colonial session 
laws (mostly reprints), revisions, contempo- 
rary and modern treatises on the laws of the 
colonies, and other material related to the 
history of the development of the common 
law in England and the United States. This 
Collection is particularly rich in interesting 
and rare material, including original copy of 
the laws of the Northwest Territory, formerly 
the property of Nathaniel Pope and Sidney 
Breese, and bearing their signatures, and the 
Williams Collection of Legal Manuscripts, 
comprising more than five hundred original 
contracts, deeds, leases, and agreements of 
various sorts, dating from 1300 to 1700 A. D., 
all mounted and indexed so as to be readily 
accessible for study. 


Reverting to the subject of this paper—the 
Foreign Collection—it is hardly necessary to 
state that, because of the extensive scope of 
the Library, completeness, in a literal sense 
can hardly be hoped for, and is not pretended. 
Even within many of the countries themselves 
a complete collection does not exist, and in 
some cases where a complete collection might 
be obtainable it would not be worth while, 
because it would contain so much useless mate- 
rial. What this Library is striving to achieve 
is a practical completeness, and this is both 
possible and desirable. Under the first three 
heads—legislation and decisions—the library 
does, or will, ultimately, contain all available 
material. Under the fourth head—law jour- 
nals—it does not appear necessary to obtain 
more than the leading periodicals, containing 
the contributions of the important thinkers of 
the profession. This means a varying number 
of journals in different countries, more in 
France, Italy, and Germany than in other 
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countries. Under the fifth head—leading 
treatises and commentaries—the selection is 
kept within narrow limits, except perhaps for 
the jurisdictions just mentioned. Under the 
sixth head—historical treatises—is included 
all the chief modern investigations in Italy, 
France, and Germany (and of course Eng- 
land), as important to the history of Anglo- 
American law, with the leading treatises for 
each of the other countries. 

The World War created a difficult situation 
from which the Library, in its foreign depart- 
ments, has not yet recovered. 


In the first place, many serials—both reports 
and journals—were discontinued, even in jur- 
isdictions that survived, and upon the termina- 
tion of the War, in some instances, publication 
was not resumed, and in others under a new 
title. No notice was ever given in any case 
of suspension of publication or of its resump- 
tion. In jurisdictions where publication con- 
tinued regularly, transportation facilities were 
so hampered that in most cases delivery was 
impossible. Only limited editions were pub- 
lished. And so it will readily be seen that 
filling gaps, when one does not know posi- 
tively that there is a gap, is a slow process. 
Then, too, the many new governments and 
legislative jurisdictions created as a result of 
the Treaty of Versailles, creates a difficult 
situation—not so much in obtaining the mate- 
rial published since the War, as in ascertain- 
ing what it is, and in properly locating pre- 
war material, in its proper present jurisdiction. 

The question naturally arises, what practical 
value does a collection of foreign law have 
in the United States? The underlying aim in 
building this Library has been to establish in 
the West a new center for scholarship and 
research in the subjects covered by it, and to 
make available here those materials which 
have been accessible only in the East or in 
Europe; to provide in Chicago, with the co- 
operation of other libraries, an equipment 
covering the legislation, jurisprudence, and 
customary law of the entire world, so that 
resort to other centers for the materials of 
legal learning and practice would be unneces- 
sary. 

The bibliographical sources of information 
have been various, and it has been discovered 
that intelligent information on so great a 
variety of systems and languages is not easily 
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found. The foundation list in 1903 was fur- 
nished by M. Martinus Nijhoff, publisher, 
The Hague. Mulbrecht’s Wegweiser and his 
annual Bibliographie der Staats und Recht- 
swissenschaften were found useful. Other 
printed lists of European publishers and legal 
libraries are constantly studied and some as- 
sistance has been derived from professors in 
foreign universities and foreign consuls in 
Chicago. For English historical and modern 
material, valuable assistance has been rendered 
by Mr. C. R. Brown, of The Carswell Com- 
pany, Toronto, and for Latin-American mate- 
rial, by Mr. N. A. Phemister, of Phemister 
Company, New York City. 

In shelf arrangement and cataloging, an 
effort is made to maintain a system so simple 
that even a lawyer can use it without a course 
of instruction. The catalog plan which is out- 
lined briefly, will doubtless fail to receive the 
approval of technical, trained librarians, but it 
has stood the test of twenty-five years quite 
satisfactorily in a Library possibly rich in 
books, but poor in staff (quantity), where 
most every consultant has to serve himself. 
The catalog is divided into two parts—index 
and catalog—thus, for all English-printed 
material it is indexed for author and subject, 
but for all foreign language material, for 
author and country only. In cataloging, each 
collection or group, is indicated by a capital 
letter of the alphabet, for example, “A— 
Modern Continental Law.” The jurisdictions 
are indicated by a figure following the capital 
letter in the upper left-hand corner of both 
the index and catalog cards. The jurisdictions 
are arranged alphabetically, and hence Ger- 
many in Modern Continental Law is A6. The 
class of material under each jurisdiction is 
indicated by a figure following the decimal and 
the same class has the same figure in all 
jurisdictions, for example, 1—Codes and 
Statutes; 2—Judicial Decisions; 3—Journals; 
4—treatises; hence a German treatise would 
be found in the catalog in its proper alpha- 
betical place according to author under A6.4. 
Miscellaneous collections, not arranged accord- 
ing to political or governmental jurisdiction, 
necessarily have to be cataloged differently, 
but the same general principle is followed, as 
for example, International Law treatise is 
indicated as Bl; Arbitrations and Decisions 
as B6. When a book is received and accepted 
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for cataloging, and this is only after it has 
been checked on the requisition and invoice, 
the group and class are indicated on the book- 
plate. Shelf arrangement follows, so far as 
possible, the catalog scheme. There is a shelf 
label for every shelf; an index at the end of 
each range or stack, in large type letters giy- 
ing the contents of the particular range, and 
at the attendant’s desk is a “Contents Guide” 
to the Library, arranged alphabetically, show- 
ing the stack level, range, and shelf location 
of all material. 

PresiweNt Dunnack: The Chair appoints 
the following Committee on Nominations: 
George Godard, (Connecticut) chairman, A, 
J. Small, (lowa) and Alice Magee, (Louis- 
iana). 

Committee on Resolutions: H. O. Brigham, 
(Rhode Island), chairman, A. Coleman Sheetz, 
(Pennsylvania). 

PresipENT DuNNACK: We are now ready 
to take up the round table discussion. Mr, 
Godard will preside. 


ROUND TABLE 


METHODS USED IN OTHER LIBRARIES 
WE SHOULD ADOPT 


Mr. Goparp: By way of introduction of the 
subject, I shall read a letter from Virginia. 


May 11, 1928 
My dear Mr. Godard: 

I take it that the topic means the methods 
used in libraries other than state libraries 
which might be adopted by state libraries. ... 
The topic covers a very great field. . . . State 
libraries use the same methods of administra- 
tion and cataloging, etc., as do other libraries, 
and they insist on trained employes. The state 
library is financed by the state and_ other 
libraries are financed by cities, usually, or by 
institutions, or even by individuals or endow- 
ments left by individuals. The methods of 
carrying on these libraries are about the same. 
Of course, the state libraries are likely to be 
employed in the collection of government 
documents—the documents of the Federal 
Government and of the state governments, 
including in the word “document” here legal 
books. But even here large city libraries do 
the same thing, as do large institutional libra- 
ries. 

Some state libraries, the Connecticut State 
Library, and the Virginia State Library, for 
instance, are largely interested in collections 
of archives and manuscripts. So, however, are 
other large libraries. I know of no special 


methods in the collection and care of such 
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material used in “other libraries” not used in 
state libraries. .. . 

It is possible that some of the “other li- 
braries” have devices of advertisement that 
state libraries engaged in this kind of work 
might adopt. We, here, have adopted the 
device of getting out a quarterly publication. 
This is to give news in reference to Virginia 
Libraries and in reference to new ideas in the 
library world. 

A state library is basically not different 
from “other libraries.” .. . 

We, of course, do a tremendous work in 
borrowing local archival material and making 
photostat prints. This kind of work is done 
by very few libraries but there is no special 
method in the doing of it to be advised. 

To conclude, I think the topic a rather 
vague one, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. R. McItwarne, State Librarian. 

Mr. Goparp: I shall open the discussion by 
contrasting the above letter with Connecticut. 

(Here Mr. Godard gave an outline of the 
Connecticut State Library activities.) 

Mr. Goparp: The Connecticut State Library 
emphasizes its military records. The Adjutant 
General’s Department collects material as it is 
sent from Washington or required for Wash- 
ington. It is a unit history. The State Library 
keeps a personal record of the World War, 
which is made out when possible by the indi- 
vidual, telling of the service when or how 
wounded, promotions, etc. If dead, the card 
is made out by the nearest relative. Also 
oficial records were phostated, so that pro- 
motions and other information was obtained. 

Mr. BrigHam (Rhode Island): I take it 
that this topic does not mean activities—but 
methods. Our endeavor is to cut red tape, 
but keep the Legislature satisfied. We have 
found it essential to have a telephone by the 
reference books. We insist that the attendant 
have a pleasant voice in talking over the tele- 
phone. We encourage the use of the telephone 
at all times. 

We took over the War Bonus Cards, which 
is the only military record we have. 

Mr. Giazier (Wisconsin): Mr. Godard’s 
State Library is an ideal to work up to, which 
illustrates the problems and differences in 
various lines of work. 

Ours was the original State Law Library 
in Wisconsin. All general material is turned 
over to the State Historical Library, and that 
which is left—law and public documents—is 
kept in the State Library. 
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Since ours is mainly a law library, we 
maintain the exchanges. It has been the prac- 
tice for each department of the State Govern- 
ment to collect its own library. We are 
seeking to have cooperation and have them 
turn over their collection to one central li- 
brary, retaining only what is needed for cur- 
rent use. 

Mr. Smartt (Iowa): In Iowa the library 
work is divided into three parts. One, law 
and legislative reference; two, general collec- 
tion; three, historical, genealogical and war 
records. 

The law and legislative reference are in 
the capitol building, and a certain number of 
documents are sent out on exchange work of 
legislative reference and supreme court. 

Our Library has the exchange of docu- 
ments, including bar association reports. 

Mr. SHEETz (Pennsylvania): Recently the 
Superintendent of Documents has been asked 
to publish a check list of all documents issued 
by the State of Pennsylvania. We have much 
difficulty in obtaining Commission Reports, as 
they are generally privately printed, and do 
not pass through the State Documents 
Division. 

Mr. Conant (Vermont): Beginning with 
the next number we shall print in the Journal 
of the Vermont Free Library Department a 
list of state publications issued by the State 
of Vermont. 


Miss THorNTON (Georgia): I have found 
the bulletin issued by Mr. Rossbrook (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.), very helpful in locating state pub- 
lications. 


Mr. Goparp: I wish to emphasize the need 
for every one to send to the Library of Con- 
gress a copy of the various state publications 
that have been issued by their respective states. 
They will then be included in the monthly list 
of state publications. In this way a complete 
list of all the documents of the various states 
can be easily had. 


Dr. McILWAINE (Virginia): We have de- 
termined once a year to publish a full list of 
all documents issued by Virginia during that 
period. 


Miss Broucuton (North Carolina): We 
are indexing all things written about or by 
North Carolinians. We hope to have it pub- 
lished before the end of the year. 
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Mrs. MarsHALL (Mississippi): We do 
duplicate some work in Mississippi. The sec- 
retary of state sends out the state documents. 
However, the State Library gets twenty-five 
copies of each, but cannot exchange. Our 
Code is privately printed, and cannot be given 
on exchange. 

PRESIDENT DuNNAcK: The time for the 
first portion of the Round Table having ex- 
pired, we shall now turn the meeting over to 
Mr. Brigham, of Rhode Island. 


COOPERATIVE WANT LIST AND 
DUPLICATE LIST OF STATE DOCU- 
MENTS. 


By Hersert O. BricHaM, Rhode Island State 
Library, Providence 


When I suggested at the Toronto conference 
that the Association appoint a Committee on a 
Cooperative Want List and Duplicate List of 
State Documents, I hardly conceived that I 
would be leading the discussion at a Round 
Table at the next annual conference of our 
Association. 

Immediately after notification by President 
Dunnack that I was chosen to lead this Round 
Table, I sent letters to the state librarians in 
all the states in the Union and received replies 
from less than one-quarter of the entire num- 
ber. These states were geographically well 
scattered and might be assumed to represent a 
fairly good cross-section of the United States. 

Our problem can be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: There are in approximately forty- 
five commonwealths, document collections of 
considerable importance, ranging from the 
immense document files of our leading com- 
monwealth to the meager collections main- 
tained by states which have not adequate state 
library support and are rejecting books because 
of lack of shelf room. 

To summarize, forty-eight commonwealths 
maintain state printing of a more or less effi- 
cient nature and store their state documents 
uncared for and ill assorted under conditions 
leading to decay and destruction. We are 
also confronted with varying methods of ex- 
change in state documents and problems of 
distribution, such as high expense rates, due 
to geographical distance, and inability to de- 
vise suitable shipment methods, due to inade- 
quate legislative support. In addition to the 
forty-eight commonwealths there are possibly 
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ten large libraries in this country which make 
a practice of collecting state documents and 
which should be included in making an ex- 
haustive study of the subject. 

Intrinsically these documents have slight 
value, but early issues are extremely scarce 
and special items are becoming exceedingly 
rare and almost impossible to obtain. I recall] 
in the early stages of my library career 
attendance at auction sales at Libbie’s in 
Boston and observing the sale of old session 
laws at ridiculously low prices. Many books 
which at that time sold for a mere pittance, 
today are worth from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars and the price for early session laws is 
steadily rising in value. 

In the mass of state documents which clut- 
ters the shelves and occupies the junk rooms 
of our capitols are numerous nuggets which 
are worth their weight in gold. In the states 
with a colonial background there are fre- 
quently stored away in obscure places early 
session laws, codes, and documents of the 
rarest value and only by persistent energy can 
we locate these earlier items. 

In this connection we should also notice the 
loss due to destruction of records which are 
considered obsolete or of no value to the user. 
In a recent letter from a leading southern 
state the librarian writes: 


“On account of lack of quarters we have 
just experienced the tragedy of giving the 
junk man tons of duplicate public documents 
that we did not know what else to do with. 
Of course, we reserved on our shelves as 
many as ten copies of everything that we had 
in any numbers, but beyond that everything 
was thrown out, including an almost complete 
set of public documents of every state in the 
Union. This action was carried into effect 
against my bitter protest but under orders 
from the Governor of the state.” 

A leading university library in the Middle 
West was forced by want of room to discard 
a car load of state documents. These items, 
unsorted and unclassified, were offered broad- 
cast to librarians throughout the country. It 
was impossible for eastern librarians to accept 
the offer of this university and as far as | 
am aware the books were sent to a dealer in 
waste paper. It is such episodes as these that 
make it imperative that we should take some 
definite action to stem or prevent this destruc- 
tion. 


Turning to the concrete solution of the 
problem, it would appear highly impracticable 
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to concentrate the duplicates of the various 
states in certain geographical locations. It 
would require a large amount of legislative 
action to obtain the necessary permission to 
transmit documents of this sort to a storage 
place. It would also require the maintenance 
under proper supervision of such storage place 
and while adequate buildings could no doubt 
be secured at places convenient to railroad and 
express offices, the plan does not seem feasible. 
As an alternative one correspondent suggests 
the possibility of private management. In his 
communication the librarian states: 


“Some arrangement might be made with 
some firm specializing in documents, under 
which duplicates might be received and cred- 
ited or price allowed. These duplicates might 
be sold to those applying for them at such a 
price as would enable the business to carry 

He adds, “I rather doubt the practicability, 
though, of this.” 

The state librarian of Oregon relates in 
some detail the practice of Oregon in handling 
state printing. Miss Marvin in her letter 
writes : 

“Here in Oregon, the state printer sends us 
official notice whenever he receives copy for 
printing from any department; we send a 
form letter to the department requesting 125 
copies for our depositories in Oregon and state 
exchanges. It is usually arranged that the 
printer delivers these to us directly. If the 
printing board is given permit to have the 
documents printed elsewhere, that notice is 
sent to us. Why cannot every state do this?” 


She continues : 


“When we find that we are securing dupli- 
cates of state documents under our own ad- 
dress, we notify the department, or the state 
library, and try to clear it up. If we get 
duplicates from the governor or various state 
departments and they are not of use in other 
Oregon libraries, we notify the state and ask 
if they shall be returned. Usually they do 
not want them, and we junk them. I very 
much doubt whether current duplicates of 
state documents are worth collecting in sec- 
tional exchange centers, because I think that 
any state library with even a fairly good order 
department could reduce the number of dupli- 
cates to the minimum, if the exchange system 
were adequately carried out.” 


Mrs. Frankhauser of Michigan in a recent 
letter says: 


_“The problem of want lists and duplicate 
lists of state documents is always a very 
pertinent one. I, myself, would be very inter- 
ested in it, but would have nothing to con- 
tribute by way of worth-while suggestions. 
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If it were possible for some executive to 
receive compensation to care for reports and 
the relaying of these to the various libraries, 
perhaps some system could be worked out 
such as the ‘Union Serial,’ but it would re- 
quire some money. I doubt if there is any 
state library which could assume the respon- 
sibility of caring for shipment of documents. 
The housing of material would be a tremen- 
dous responsibility and a great burden.” 

Mrs. Marshall of Mississippi states: 

__“It seems to me that it would be a good 
idea for us to file with the Secretaries of the 
National Association of State Librarians and 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
a complete list of all that we actually have 
on hand, that is duplicate copies and along 
with this a want list. These could be filed 
alphabetically and in that way it seems to me 
that we could work out some system whereby 
we could supply all of our want lists. It 
would not be practical to have a central place 
for storing these books but have these two 
organizations both keep in such close touch 
with all the state and law libraries of the 
United States that we could get these ex- 
changes on very short notice. This I think 
a very good plan. To establish three or four 
places for documents to be concentrated would 
incur an additional expense to some one and 
we would have the bill to pay.” 

These various communications indicate that 
there is ample opportunity for discussion of 
this important subject. I believe it is quite 
clear that lack of legislative authority would 
prevent the establishment of a clearing house 
for the actual storing of the books them- 
selves, but the Association can devise a plan 
not unlike the Union List of Serials. We 
can check up on this list the documents and 
the location and eventually the surplus docu- 
ments will find their way into the hands of 
the libraries which would have the greatest 
use for them. This, of course, is a monu- 
mental task and cannot be accomplished in a 
single year. It might be possible to select a 
state whose documents are lacking in the files 
of our leading libraries, or a state whose 
document distribution for the past two decades 
has been unsatisfactory. 

If we could receive from an outside source 
adequate financial support for the venture, we 
might, with the consent of the proper authori- 
ties, deposit our surplus documents.in cen- 
tralized locations, apprising all documents at 
their value as waste paper, permitting resale 
of these documents at a price sufficient to 
cover cost of transportation and overhead 
expense. 
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It seems obvious that the practical solution 
of the problem is the assembling of suitable 
duplicate and want lists at a centralized point 
and the reproduction of these lists under the 
auspices of the National Association of State 
Libraries. The Committee at the present time 
is not prepared to submit an estimate of 
expense for this service. I, therefore, suggest 
that the Committee be continued in office with 
the privilege of making a report at a subse- 
quent session of the Association. 

Mr. BricgHam: The libraries of Providence 
have established a joint storage place. It re- 
quired a special act of legislature. An old 
church was converted into a library, and here 
the duplicates will be placed. Chicago also is 
considering a joint storage place. Some such 
scheme as this might be established by our 
organization. 

Mr. Sressins (Social Law Library of 
Boston) : We had many duplicates which we 
sought to clear out. We made a multigraphed 
list and sold five hundred volumes and ex- 
changed five hundred by this means. Then we 
ceased to reckon in volumes and began to 
reckon in tons, and still have some duplicates 
left. Both in buying and selling a certain 
standard must be established. We decided a 
dollar per volume a fair price, if not a rarity. 


Mr. Goparp: The question is the expense 
involved. It does not seem practical to cen- 
tralize. 


Mr. Conant: In the flood in Vermont, we 
had three storerooms flooded to the ceilings, 
and the books are badly damaged. In salvag- 
ing them we found the best way was to take 
the covers off and stack up flat. They had 
been arranged in two different kinds of stacks. 
The cast iron stacks were broken by the 
swelling of the books, but the steel stacks 
stood with little bulging. However nine-tenths 
of the stock had to be junked which included 
some of all items. 


Mr. Brigham: The number kept by the 
average library is fifty copies in general 
record. 

Mr. Goparp: How about sending duplicates 
back to original states? 

Mr. Brigham: Expense from distant state 
too great. There is no adequate list of state 


documents. Upon inquiry I find that Hasse’s 
list has practically been dropped. 
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Mr. Conant: I move that a committee be 
appointed to consider the Unification of the 
two Associations. 

The motion carried. 

PresipENT DuNNAcK: I appoint Mr. Red- 
stone, (Massachusetts) chairman, A. Coleman 
Sheetz, (Pennsylvania) and Mrs. W. F, 
Marshall, (Mississippi). 

The meeting adjourned at 5:15 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
(May 29, 8 p. m.) 

PRESIDENT DuNNACK: We will have the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Conant: We have examined the fore- 
going accounts and find the same correct with 
a balance on hand of $19.50. Signed H. J. 
Conant, and Clare E. Ausherman. 


Mr. SMALL: Moved that the Committee re- 
port be adopted. 

The motion carried. 

PrESIDENT DuNNACK: We will have the 
report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision. 

Mr. Goparp: I shall read the proposed 
change in the by-laws, as the copy was sent 
to you one month prior to this meeting. 


Whereas, This Association is necessarily 
limited in membership, which in turn limits 
the income of the said Association, and 

Whereas, The cost of printing of the Pro- 
ceedings which is done by the American 
Library Association has advanced in_ price 
from $8.50 per page to a probable $10.00 per 
page, and 

Whereas, The amount of dues collectible in 
1927 was $272.00, while the cost for the actual 
printing only of the Proceedings was $204.00, 
to which must be added the cost of $68.00, 
the charge for making up 100 copies of the 
reprints, or a total of $272.00 for the cost of 
printing and issuing the Proceedings only. 
This did not allow any money for reporting 
service, postage and the numerous expenses of 
the running of the Association, therefore 

The Committee on Constitutional Revision 
recommends the following changes in the By- 
Laws: 

That Section 1 which now reads as follows: 

“Annual dues of not more than twenty-five 
dollars, the specific amount—based upon the 
number of employes on staff actually engaged 
in state library work—to be determined by the 
executive officer of the institution, shall be 
assessed against each institution of the Asso- 
ciation and shall be due and payable at the 
annual meeting; provided that the Library of 
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Congress shall be considered ex-officio a regu- 
lar member and so not liable for dues.” 


said Section 1 having been suspended by action 
of the Association at Seattle, Washington, 
1925 (see Proceedings, page 37) and the fol- 
lowing substitute for said By-Law having 
been adopted : 


“That a flat fee of five dollars be assessed 
on all libraries having not more than twenty 
regular employes in all departments, and a 
fee of ten dollars for all others,” 
be amended to read as follows: 


Section 1. The annual dues of regular mem- 
bers of this Association shall be ten dollars 
for each institution, and shall be due and pay- 
able on January first of each and every year, 
hereafter. All members who have not paid the 
prescribed amounts as provided by this amend- 
ment, which is hereby adopted, shall be re- 
quired to pay the difference between the origi- 
nal dues and the dues as now fixed, for the 
year 1928. Bills shall be rendered accordingly. 
Provided that the Library of Congress shall 
be considered ex-officio a regular member and 
so not liable for dues. 

Section 2 which reads as follows: 


“Three hundred copies of the annual Pro- 
ceedings and addresses shall be printed.” 


be amended to read as follows: 


Section 2. One hundred copies of the annual 
Proceedings and addresses shall be printed. 


Section 3 which reads as follows: 


“One hundred copies of each report shall 
be reserved by the Secretary-Treasurer for 
exchange. The balance shall be distributed to 
the several libraries of the Association in pro- 
portion to the annual dues paid,” 
be amended to read as follows: 


Section 3. One copy of the Proceedings 
shall be sent to each member of the Associa- 
tion. The balance may be sold at a nominal 
price to such libraries as may desire copies. 
The price to be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 4 which reads as follows: 

“Associate members shall pay an annual 
due of two dollars,” 
be amended to read as follows: 


Section 4. Associate members shall pay an 
annual due of seven dollars. 


Section 5 which reads as follows: 


“Individuals who become regular members 
under the provisions of section three of the 
Constitution, shall pay an annual due of one 
dollar,” 
be amended to read as follows: 


Section 5. Individuals who become regular 
members under the provisions of section three 
of the Constitution, shall pay an annual due 
of three dollars. 





According to the provisions of section six- 
teen of the Constitution, which require that 
notices of amendments in their final form 
shall be sent to each member of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before their final adop- 
tion, and according to section fifteen of the 
Constitution, which provides that any By-Law 
may be suspended by a three-fourths vote of 
those present and voting at any meeting of 
the Association, therefore compliance with 
the foregoing sections is hereby made. 
(Signed) Irma A. Watts, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Goparp: I move the adoption of the 
foregoing change in the By-Laws. 

It was unanimously carried. 

PresipENT DuNNACK: I recommended in 
my address of yesterday the appointment of 
certain committees. 

Mr. SMALL: I move the appointment of the 
committees recommended in the President's 
address. 

Motion carried. 

PresIpENT DuNnNacK: We will have the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Goparp: The Nominating Committee 
reports the recommendation of the reelection 
of the present officers, and moves that the 
secretary cast the ballot: Henry E. Dunnack, 
president, State Librarian, Augusta, Maine; 
Alice M. Magee, first vice-president, State 
Librarian, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Mary E. Frankhauser, second vice-president, 
State Librarian, Lansing, Michigan; Irma A. 
Watts, Secretary-Treasurer, Reference Li- 
brarian, Pennsylvania Legislative Reference 
Bureau, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The motion carried. 

The Secretary cast the ballot accordingly. 

PreEsIwENT DuNNACK: I think it is a mis- 
take. The office should rotate as has been 
the custom. 

Mr. SMALL: I agree with you on the rota- 
tion of the office ordinarily, but you have 
recommended an outline and you are the one 
best fitted to carry it out. 

PresipENT DuNNACK: Report of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Publishing in One Series 
of Volumes the American Statute Laws of 
the Several States, with Index, will be heard. 

Mr. Goparp: The Committee reports it a 
physical impossibility to carry out. 

PrESIDENT DuNNaACK: We will have the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. 
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Mr. BrigHam: The National Association of 
State Libraries in convention assembled de- 
sires to express its sincere thanks to the 


librarians of Indiana for the constant courte- 
sies extended to the visiting librarians during 
the Conference week; 
employes of the French Lick Springs Hotel 


to the manager and 


for efficient and cheerful services; and to the 


speakers who have so ably contributed to our 
program. 


(Signed) Hersert O. BriGHaM, 


A. CoLEMAN SHEETZ. 


Mr. Goparp: I move the adoption of the 


foregoing resolution, with the following 


amendment; including the appreciation of the 
officers who have served us this year. 


The motion carried. 
PrESIDENT DuNNACK: The Chair appoints 


the following standing committees: 


Committee on the Establishment of a State 
Author Collection 

Ella M. Thornton, Georgia. 
Mrs. Virginia Moody, South Carolina. 
Robert McCurdy, New Hampshire. 
James M. Hitt, Washington, 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Michigan. 
Carrie L. Broughton, North Carolina. 
Cornelia Marvin, Oregon. 


Committee on the Establishment of a Uni- 
form Organization for All State Libraries 

Harriet Skogh, Illinois. 

Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Mississippi. 

Con P. Cronin, Arizona. 

H. R. McIlwaine, Virginia. 

Milton J. Ferguson, California. 

C. B. Lester, Wisconsin. 


Committee on the Establishment of a 
Legislative Reference Department 
in Every State Library 

Edward H. Redstone, Massachusetts. 

James N. Moore, Pennsylvania. 
Fannie M. Wilcox, Texas. 
Louis J. Bailey, Indiana. 

A. J. Small, Iowa. 

Horace FE. Flack, Maryland. 
DeWitt Billman, Illinois. 


Membership Committee 

Mrs. Clare: Ausherman, Wyoming. 
Frederic A. Godcharles, Pennsylvania. 
Louise McNeal, Kansas. 
Mrs. T. M. Owens, Alabama. 

Mrs. Mary FE, Shearn, Maryland. 
Lutie C. Jones, Tennessee. 
Committee on Historical Societies 
Georgia Osborne, Illinois. 

William E. Connelley, Kansas. 
Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin. 
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Committee on the Establishment of a Uni- 
form System of State Document Exchanges 


H. J. Conant, Vermont. 

Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island. 
Alice M. Magee, Louisiana. 

Paul S. Dansingberg, Minnesota. 
George S. Godard, Connecticut. 
Charles B. Letton, Nebraska. 

John P. Dullard, New Jersey. 
Gilson G. Glazier, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Smat_: The Documents Committee js 
requested to give the source of supply of the 
documents. 

The motion carried to adjourn until after 
the joint meeting Wednesday afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 


JOINT MEETING WITH AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
(Wednesday, May 30, 2:00 p. m.) 
PrESIDENT DUNNACK: This is a joint meet- 
ing of the National Association of State 
Libraries and the American Association of 
Law Libraries, therefore it gives me pleasure 
to present Mr. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
latter Association, who will be the presiding 

officer for this afternoon. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick (Law Librarian, New 
York State Library): I have the honor of 
introducing the Hon. Julius C. Travis, Asso- 
ciate Justice, Indiana Supreme Court, who 
will speak to us on the subject of LAW AND 
LITERATURE. 

(See American Association of Law Libra- 
ries proceedings, p. 479.) 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Justice Travis. 

Mr. FirzpatricK: These two Associations 
are very fortunate in having a vice-president 
who serves in the same capacity in each or- 
ganization. I have therefore asked Miss Alice 
Magee to preside for the rest of the day. 

Miss Macee: Dr. Wire, we are now ready 
for your demonstration. 

Whereupon Dr. George E. Wire, librarian 
of the Worcester County Law _ Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, gave a_ clinical 
demonstration of how to treat the bindings of 
sheep bound books, 

Miss Macee (Louisiana): We are now 
ready to take up the consolidation of the 
National Association of State Libraries with 
the American Association of Law Libraries. 
The Chairman of the Committee will please 
give his report. 
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Mr Repstone (Massachusetts) : The Com- 
mittee appointed met and discussed the propo- 
sition and it is its opinion that the American 
Association of Law Libraries should remain, 
and the National Association of State Libra- 
ries should be allowed to pass. 

Mr. BricHaM (Rhode Island): This ques- 
tion has been up many times. The state li- 
braries could be organized in a group, but the 
name should be retained. We have had a 
group in the Special Libraries Association 
that has worked out very well—the news- 
paper group. A state libraries group along 
the same lines could be effected, with due 
regard to the A.L.A. and regard to other 
groups. 

Mr. Metree (Baltimore): It is a wise 
movement and with separate committees it 
could all be arranged. 

Mr. BricHam (Iowa): We cannot take this 
very seriously. We can’t consent to the death 
of the organization, for that is what we are 
supposed to be doing. I have enjoyed the co- 
ordination heretofore, and that is what it 
should be—coordination, rather than the ab- 
sorption of the older organization by the 
younger. I protest we ought not to submerge 
the National Association of State Libraries. 
We have had many interesting meetings. We 
have prospects of interesting meetings in the 
future. I was impressed by the President’s 
address and the recommendations therein for 
the future. If this resolution is put to a vote, 
I shall be compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. Hewitt (Law Association of Philadel- 
phia) : I do not see why we should take it up. 
If the majority of the National Association 
of State Libraries should vote against it, and 
if the American Association of Law Libraries 
should vote for it, they would overwhelm and 
kill the former’s vote. We haven't a right to 
say a word. It is a fundamental question. We 
should not act on it without notice to our 
entire membership. I move this motion be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. BriGHAM 
meeting ? 


(lowa): Is this a business 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK: Final action cannot 
be taken at this time. The Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the wisdom and 
method of consolidation, not for annihilation. 
Many differ concerning the proposed consoli- 
dation, but I entertain the hope that it can be 
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done if the American Association of Law Li- 
braries will exercise the ancient spirit of 
compromise, not asking everything, but con- 
ceding some points and will permit us to re- 
tain the name “State.” The new organization 
might be called the American Association of 
Law and State Libraries. 

Mr. Goparp: I was so stunned by the report 
of the Committee that I have not yet recov- 
ered. It seems instead of a uniting, it is a 
slaughter. I should hate to feel that I am put- 
ting my neck under the guillotine. Many can 
come under the name “State” at the expense 
of the state government, but could not do this 
if the name “State” should be removed. Those 
of us who are interested in the exchange of 
documents and interchange of ideas, after we 
had been going to these meetings for a quar- 
ter of a century, could not consent to abolish 
the organization. 

Mr. BricHam (Iowa) : We may discuss this 
subject, but it is entirely out of place to act. 
I do not wish to dispose of discussion, but 
suggest that each organization consider the 
question separately. In the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries we have a large num- 
ber of questions that have hardly been 
touched, and there are many things distinctly 
not in the line of the Law Libraries. But we 
can get together in joint meetings, but you 
have a better time by yourselves discussing 
your law problems. 

Mr. Hewitt: I wish to move that this 
matter be deferred for another year, that each 
organization separately consider the question 
by appointing committees for that purpose. If 
the State Libraries should give up their or- 
ganization, although they are not law libraries, 
we should lose their valuable papers of the 
past, and would suffer the loss of a powerful 
ally. I wish to give an instance. When the 
joint committee decided to go before Congress 
to induce them to have the Library of Con- 
gress publish an Index to State Laws, the law 
in question had the support of all the state 
libraries of the entire country. The movement 
would not have had the weight it did without 
their support. 

Mr. Repstone: I move an amendment to 
the motion, that the matter be left to the 
President of each organization. 


Mr. ScHenk (University of Chicago Law 
School) : I move an amendment to the amend- 
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ment, that it be left to the executive commit- 
tee of each organization. 

The motion as amended was adopted. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p. m. 


JOINT DINNER WITH THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 
(Wednesday, May 30, 6:30 p. m.) 

The banquet session was held at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, Wednesday evening, May 
30, 1928, with George S. Godard, State Li- 
brarian, Connecticut, as toastmaster. 


Mr. Goparp: It is not fitting that we should 
permit this Memorial Day to close without 
some reference to it. Therefore I shall call 
upon Mr. Henry E. Dunnack, state librarian 
of Maine, who will deliver an address on 
Memorial Day. 


Following the stirring address by Mr. 
Dunnack, a toast was drunk in water to the 
memory of our Forefathers and our hero 
dead. 


Mr. Goparp: It is my pleasure to introduce 
Mr. S. D. Klapp, librarian Minneapolis Bar 
Association, who will talk to us on the pRAMA 
OF THE LAW LIBRARY. 





CONFERENCE 


(See American Association of Law Libra- 
ries proceedings, p. 479.) 

Mr. Goparp: Last year at our banquet ses- 
sion Mr. H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of 
Congress told of the proposed Index to State 
Legislation. Tonight he will tell us not only 
how it has progressed, but also tell of some of 
the by-products that have developed from it, 

Mr. Meyer gave an interesting résumé of 
the work and appealed for additional session 
laws to carry the work back some years 
further. 

Mr. Meyer: Since Miss Stewart is present, 
I shall not attempt to tell of the details of the 
subject headings that we are using in the State 
Law Index, but shall let Miss Stewart tell of 
it herself, since she is doing that work, 

Miss Stewart told the difficulties to deter- 
mine a proper heading, and how the final 
decisions had been ultimately made. 

Guests of honor of the occasion were, 
Sefiorita Esperanza Velasquez Bringas, head 
of the Library Department of the Ministry of 
Education, Mexico City; Joaquin Méndez 
Rivas, director of the National Library of 
Mexico; and Hon. Julius C. Travis, Associate 
Justice Supreme Court of Indiana. 

The session adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 

Men Women Total 

pee ae 14 24 38 

Chief librarians...... 118 303 421 
Head of dept’s and 

branch librarians... 26 250 276 

Aasistants ....5..5.;. 7 258 265 
Library school in- 

ee 0 29 29 
Library school stu- 

| ara ee 2 13 15 

ae ee 6 15 21 

Commercial agents... 79 16 95 

MIR so ack sssiphnterncesbravac 6 136 142 

258 1044 1302 

By Geographical Sections 

9 of the 9 New England States........ 216 

9 of the 9 South Atlantic States...... 84 

8 of the 8 North Central States...... 830 


6 of the 6 South Central States....... 89 

9 of the 14 Western States........... 49 

Sof the ¢ Pacthe States... «05500000 18 

CME cipal ciuwcawaxeaakeeas 5 
Foreign and U. S. Dependencies— 

RNIN Olas sisi WS vice owen 2 

RE ss aka oat acadasan 1 

ME scr cd veiet bb xd diealaie makeare 1] 

IN iio a trarnid ss nes w's'sa ae 6 

Philippine Islands ........... 1 

BD sisirccvics sxdduencsauedeen 1302 

By States, Canada, Foreign and U. S. 
Dependencies 
Alabama ....... 3 Delaware ...... 2 
ACODER .00.66600% 1 District of 

Arkansas ...... 2 Columbia .... 23 

California ...... 9 Florida ........ 10 

Colorado ...... 6 Georgia ........ 7 

Connecticut .... 8 Idaho.......... 1 























NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


EE shake wes PEED. nn Svacidene 118 
Indiana ........ 261Oklahoma ..... 12 
a eee 3 
II. 6.0 0:64.00 9Pennsylvania 51 
Kentucky ..... 57Rhode Island .. 5 
Louisiana ...... 5South Carolina. 4 
Maine ......... 3South Dakota... 0 
Maryland ...... 18Tennessee ..... 21 
Massachusetts le re 8 
Michigan ...... 8 ere 0 
Minnesota ..... 30Vermont ....... 1 
Mississippi ..... CL 8 
Missouri ....... 58Washington .... 6 
Montana ....... OWest Virginia... 5 
Nebraska ...... 8Wisconsin ..... 40 
Nevada ........ OWyoming ...... 3 
New Hampshire 2Canada ........ 5 


New Jersey .... 19Foreign and U.S. 


New Mexico ... 0 Dependencies 11 
New York...... 108 — 
North Carolina. 7 ROAM .ccs0s 1302 
North Dakota... 1 
By Libraries 

Indianapolis Public Library........... 66 
Gmeago Public Library.............. 63 
Louisville Free Public Library....... 40 
= gous Public Library........:.... 28 
Evansville Public Library............ 24 
Cleveland Public Library............. 17 
Cincinnati Public Library............ 16 
Detroit Public Library............... 14 
University of Indiana Library........ 13 








Enoch Pratt Free Library........... 
University of Illinois Library School.. 
University of Chicago Libraries........ 
Carnegie Library (Nashville)........... 
New York Public Library 
Dayton Public Library 
Indiana State Library................ 
Evanston Public Library 
LAROUEY GE CORMIORE. «50.0555. ccncccss 
St. Louis Library School............. 
University of Iowa Library 
Gary Pale: LARCH s.o sci ciisccenkcs. 
University of Missouri Library 
Milwaukee Public Library.............. 
Minneapolis Public Library.......... 
University of Illinois Library.......... 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) Alexandrian 
Free Pebble LArOry. 1i.cids cesses we 
University of Minnesota Library........ 
Columbia University Library School.... 
Carnegie Library (Pittsburgh) 
Cscere. PERC LARA 10... 2sisicccceceee 
Northwestern University Library 
Denver Public Library 
inom State LAOl. ois csi ices cece 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Cee SEMMOED 6s ccnex dbuteewsse's 
Sioux City Public Library.............. 
University of Michigan Library 
Grand Rapids Public Library......... 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library.... 
South Bend Public Library 
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A. A. L. L.—American 
sy | of Law Libraries. 


sociation. | 
assn—association. 
asst—assistant. 
bd—board. 
bldg—building. 
chmn—chairman. 
com.—committee. 
comms.—commissions. 
conf.—conference. 





Associa- educ.—education, -al. 


A.—American Library As- gen. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


exec.— executive. 

sess.—general session. 

govt—government. 

oe 

In—librarian. 

—_ librarianship. 

s—libraries. 

ae —member. 

mtg—meeting. 

N. A. S&S. a 
tion of State Libraries. 


p. l.—public library. 
pres.—president. 
rep.—represent, 
res.—resolution. 
rpt—report. 
sch.—school. 
sect.—section. 
secy—secretary. 


Associa- treas.—treasurer. _ 
vice-pres.—vice-president. 


aa. 


-ative, etc. 


_A.—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 








Academic training, In, 448-450. 
“Address of welcome,” A. L. A., 
Earl, 279. 
“*Address of welcome,”’ N. A. S. L., 
Bailey, 482 
“Administrative problems and cost 
of subject departments in large 
city bldgs,’’ Vitz, 430-431. 
Adult educ., 342; L. A. rpt, on, 
333-337; 1. and, 440; Ll. and 
university extension, 326-333; 
outlook for, 321-326; relation to 
state Is, 490; round table, 388. 
Advanced graduate 1. sch., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 370. 
Agricultural college 1. work., 388- 
390 


Agricultural Is sect., 388-391. 

“Agricultural periodicals for a p. 
L,” Wyer, 445. 

Aguilar y Santillan, Rafael, per- 
petual secy of Sociedad Cientif- 
ica “Antonio Alzate,’”’ Mexico 
City, a to A. L. A. conf., 
280, 2 285; “A brief outline 
of ees scientific literature, 
its history and - condi- 
tion,” 304-309, 419 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, 
service,”’ 280; 318- 

\kers, Susan G., “Catalogin sim- 
plified through dropping the ex- 
ceptions to the rule,’ 399. 

Allen, Kathryn B., rpt on mov- 
ing pictures and’ the 1., 436. 

Allyn, Edna I., tribute to, 374. 

A. L. iy consolidation with 
ae A. S. L., 479, 502-504; mtgs, 
476-477; joint sess. with N. A. 
S. L., 478-479, 

American books, 
lists, 284, 433. 

American ‘Com. for Devastated 
France, Is established by, 343, 
378-379. 

. A., 487; affiliated organiza- 

tions, mtgs, 476-504; affiliation 

of Nashville L. Club approved, 

384; annual rpts, accepted, 280; 

appropriation to be requested b 

catalog sect., 398; business if 

sect. petition, 383- 384; Canadian 

Ins join, 339; 


“A cycle of 1. 
321. 


preparation of 


—com. of five see com. on l. sur- 
vey; 

—com. on affiliation of chapters, 
rpt, 384; 

—~—— on an enlarged program, 
313; 


—com. on cataloging, merged with 
com. on classification, 382; 

—com. on classification, merged 
with com. on cataloging, 382; 

—com. on committees, recommenda- 
tions adopted, 382. 

—com. on edic., presents state- 
ments in council mtg, 382-383, 


—com. on international relations, 
284; rpt, 281, 355-360 


—com. on cooperation with 
Hispanic peoples, 284; round 
table, 432-434. 

—com. on 1. extension, 375, 377, 


378, = function, 316; rpt, 282, 
489.4 

—com. + survey, 313, 366, 367, 
370; questionnaire 365; rpt, 387. 

—com. on moving pictures and the 
l., changed to com. on visual 
methods, 382; duties, 434-435; 
rpt, 434-439; round table, 437. 

—com. on res. rpt, 282-283; re- 
quest to, 383. 

—com. on_ subscription books, 
policy, 443-444. 

—com. on visual methods, 382. 

—com. to consider communication 
of Mr. John Cotton Dana, rpt, 
384-386. 

—conf, attendance summaries, 504- 
505; constitution and by-laws, 
unpaid dues, 281; cooperation: 
in adult educ. movement, 330- 
331; with Mexico, 290-291; cor- 
responding member, T. P. Sev- 
ensma, 384; curriculum study, 
366, 370, 385; effect of World 
War, 311-313; elections com. 
rpt, 283; exec. bd, expenses of, 
383; fiftieth anniversary, 337- 
338; finance com. rpt, 281; 
grant from Carengie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 
357; headquarters, 345, res. to, 
282; mtg with Mexican dele- 
gates, 284; offer to publish col- 
lege, university and reference 
yearbook, 417-418; petition for 
periodicals sect., 384. 

American L. in Paris, 344. 

Anders, Mae C., elected 
lending sect., 429. 

— Clement W., res. to, 282, 


383. 

Appel, Richard G., “Free music— 
the work of the music sect. in 
the Boston p. 1.,”’ 395-396. 

Apprentice class, see Training class 
sect. 

Art reference round table, 392-396. 

Ashhurst, John, tribute to, 472. 

Ayer, T. P., rpted on_ bldg oper- 
ating costs in large cities, 431. 


chmn 


Babcock, Charles E., In Pan- 
American Union, 434; at A. A. 
L. L. mtg, 477. 

Babcock, Mrs. Julia G., “How 
we serve our community,” 420. 

Baber, Carroll, “The future of the 
normal sch. in the training of 
sch. Ins, 457-458. 
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Bailey, L. J., “‘Address of wel- 
come,” N. A. S. L., 482. “The 
interpretation of community 
book needs,” 439-440; res. to, 
282; “Standards and tests in 
evaluating easy — books 
for adults,’ 473-474 

Baker, Mary E., 
agric. Is sect., 391. 

Baldwin, Clara’ F.,  secy-treas., 
League of L. Comms., 481. 
3ascom, Elva L., — for book 
selection,” 441-44 
Bay, J. Christian, “Coordination i in 
the purchase of books,” 442- 443; 
“The place of the sciences in 
the training of the In,” 449. 

Baylis, Inez M., hospital 1. work in 
Montreal, 420-421. 

— Cora M., “‘Where,” 464- 
46 


elected chmn 


Sedinger, Margery, “Syndicating 
1. publicity,” os 

Belden, Charles F. D., “L. service 
in an understanding world,” 281, 
337-346. 

jenjamin, William Evarts, gave 
cc to L. of Congress, 

1 
Rerry, Ethel I., 
419. 


sect., 


presided county Is 


Bibliographic service, L. of Con- 
gress, 354. 

uffblingra sical cooperation be- 
tween Mexico and the United 
States, ”V alle, 296-299. 

Bibliographical information, inter- 


change with Mexico, 284, 433. 
tishop, W. ., chmn com. on in- 
ternational relations, rpt, 281; 
“International 1. relations,” 355- 
360: “Plans for a the 
Vatican L..” 397, 408-4 

Soard of Educ. for pe 325, 
385, 467; creation of, 314-315, 
367; duties, 369; standards, 464; 
Wilson informal rpt, 282, 368- 
372; work, 370-372. 

3oard on the L. and Adult Educ., 
325, 385; Dudgeon rpt, 280, 333- 
337; function, 315-316. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., res. to, 282. 

— needs, interpretation, 439- 
440. 


“Book selection: the patter 
problem,” Melcher, 440-441 

Book selection, educ. for, 441. -442; 
standards, 379. 

“Books and _ their assignment to 
county 1. branches,” Wright, 


Books, American, 378; art, 393- 
395; classification, 400-401; pur- 
chase, 442-443. 

3oston P. L., work of music sect., 
395-396. 

















Bostwick, study of Chinese 1. con- 
ditions, 338, 344-345. 

Bowerman, George F., rpted on 
Dickman charging system, 428- 
429. 

Bowker, R. R., endowment to L. 
of Congress, 350, 353; message 
from, 281; res. to, 282. 

“Boys and girls: their summer 
reading,” Reynolds, 412-415. 
“A brief outline of Mexican scien- 
tific literature, its history and 
present condition,” Aguilar y 

Santillan, 304-309, 419. 

Brigham, Harold F., “Keeping the 

book collection up to date,’’ 425- 


426. 
Brigham, Herbert O., “Cooperative 


want list and duplicate list of 
state documents,”’ 498-500. 
British Columbia 1 survey, 318, 


Brown, C. H., chmn radio broad- 
casting round table, 454; “The 
1. on the air,”’ 453-454. 

Brown, Marie T., “In touch with 
Washington,”’ 400. 

Buenos Aires, American 1. in, 434. 

Burnett, Edah F., rpt on moving 
pictures and the 1., 435-436. 


Caldwell, Gladys, chmn art refer- 
ence round table, 392; re-elected 
chmn art reference round table 
396; rpt on moving pictures and 
the 1., 436-437. 

California, circulation of pictures 
in, 392-393. 

“Can the children’s In help the 
sch. In in book selection,” Wil- 
liams, 415-416, 458. 

“Can the printed catalog of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale be com- 
pleted in ten years,’’ Williamson, 
397, 402-408. 

Canadian Ins, join A. L. A., 339. 

chmn _ publicity 


Cannon, Carl, 
round table, 452; ‘Purchasing 
446. 
New 


periodicals,” 

Carnegie Corporation of 
York, 316; Louisiana county 1. 
demonstration, 373; policy, 314, 
317; promotes 1. extension in 
British Columbia, 318; statement 
from pres., 386. 

Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 284, 408, 432, 434; 
aid to Vatican L., 345, 358, 
412; grant to A.L.A., 357; 
res. to 282. 

Carter, George H., p. printer, res. 


0, 452. 

Cassel, Charles, elected pres. trus- 
tees sect. 471; “How to solicit 
gifts for endowments for Is,” 
470. 

Catalog rules, res. on, 284, 433. 

Catalog sect., 396-412. 

Cataloging, difficulties of Vatican 
L., 359, 410-411. 

“Cataloging simplified through 
dropping the exceptions to the 
rule,” Akers, 399. 

Catalogue Général, plans for com- 
pletion, 402-408. 

Cavanaugh, R. E., “L. and uni- 
ed cooperation,” 280, 326- 


Charters, W. W., director of cur- 
riculum study, 370. 

Chavez, Tobias, director, Univer- 
sity of Mexico Ls, Mexico City, 
delegate to A. L. A. conf., 280, 
284, 285; “L. resources and 1. 
organization of the University of 
Mexico,” 309-310, 419. 

Chicago, cooperation of Is, 442- 
443; proposed mtg place for 2nd 
international 1, congress, 384. 


INDEX 


Children. See Library work with 
children. 

Children’s Ins sect., 412-416; book 
production com., 378; joint mtg 
with sch. Is. sect., 415-416, 458- 
459; res. about, 285, 433. 

“The children’s 1. in a_ changing 
world,” Power, 282, 375-381. 
Childs, James B., “‘Trends in state 

publications,” 451. 
“ae system of sch. Is,” Dixon, 


Clark, Hazel C., “Proportion of 


the juvenile book fund to be 
used for a permanent 1. in the 
sch.,” 420. 


“The classified catalog as a _ tool 
for research,’ McClelland, 401. 
Cleland, Ethel, “‘What the period- 
ical means to the business man,” 

444-445, 
Code for Classifiers, 402. 


ow and reference sect., 416- 

419, 

College 1. yearbook, 417-418. 

Collijn, Isak, associated in reor- 
ganization of Vatican L., 359, 


410, 412; pres. international 1. 
and bibliographical com., 356. 
Compton, arles H., “The out- 
look for adult educ. in the 1,” 

280, 321-326. 
Compton, Rowena U., res. to, 478. 


Congress, appropriations for L., 
354-355. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Frederic, endow- 


ment to L. of Congress, 350. 

Cooperacion entre las bibliotecas 
de los Estados Unidos y Mexico, 
285-286. 

“Cooperation between |. and P. T. 
A.,”” Hays, 461. 

“Cooperative want list and dupli- 
cate list of state documents,” 
Brigham, 498-500. 

“Coordination in the purchase of 
books,” Bay, 442-443. 

Coulter, Edith M., elected mem. 
council, 283. 

Council, Ist sess., 382, 2nd sess., 
384; policy, 386; proposal for 
election of presiding officer, 387; 
trustees sect., recommendations 
to, 471. 

County Is., 373, 480-481; 
mended, 375; relation to state 
Is., 489-490; sect., 419-420. 

Cowgill, Ruth, “Tendencies today 
in some of the European litera- 
tures,” 473. 

Crossley, F. B., ‘Foreign  collec- 
tion in the Elbert H. Gary L. 
of Law,” 494-496. 

Currier, T. Franklin, chmn com. 

_ on cooperative cataloging, 398. 

Currin, Althea, “The use of the 1.: 
what kind of instruction,’”’ 457. 

“A cycle of IL. service,” Ahern, 
280, 318-321. 


recom- 


Dana, John Cotton, 
tions from, 384-386. 

Delfino, Mrs. Emma R. N., actin 
chmn work with blind roun 
table, 472, 473. 


communica- 


Denver, -» cooperation with 
schs., 459. 
Dewey, Melvil, 320; 


established 
Ist sch. of Inship, 362, 369. 
Diaz, Mercado, Jonge, In. L. of 
the Ministry of Educ., Mexico, 
delegate to X ‘ conf. 
280, 284, 285; “Organization of 
p. Ils in Mexico,” 299-303, 460. 
Dickman charging system in New 
York, 429; in Washington, 428. 
a ead catalog, in Vatican L., 
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Dixon, Vera, “A city system of 
sch. Is,”” 456. 

“Doctoral dissertations in univer- 
sity ls, should they be collected, 
cataloged and preserved?” Sev- 
erance, 419. 

“Documents of the states in schs.,” 
Lesem, 451-452. 

Doe, Janet, secy periodicals round 
table, 448. 

Donnelly, June Richardson, “L. 
oo more abundant,” 281, 360- 


Douglas, Antoinette, “Their mon- 
ey's worth—books for the com- 
mercial artist,” 393-395. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., chmn. com. 
on constitution and_ by-laws, 
281; elected treas. A. L. A., 283; 
informal rpt on bd on the 1. 
and adult educ., 280, 333-337; 
resided adult educ. round ta- 
le, 388. 

Dunlap, Alice M., secy training 
class sect., 470 

Dunnack, Henry E., “Pres. ad- 
dress,” N. A. S. L., 482-487. 


Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool, 
presented message of welcome, 
279; res. to, 282. 

Eastman, Linda A., elected pres., 
283; proposed amendment to 
“model high sch. 1.,” 383. 

“Education for book selection,” 
Bascom, 441-442. 

Education for Inship, 320, 360-372; 
of children’s Ins, 380-381; of 
classifiers, 401; of sch. Ins, 382; 
Williamson rpt, 314, 367, 369; 
See also Library schs.; profes- 


sional training sect.; training 
class sect. 
“The educ. rile of Is in the Re- 


ublic of Mexico,” 
ringas, 281, 287-292. 
Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, 
foreign collection, 494-496. 
Endowments, 1., 357, 470-471; L. 
of Congress, 349, 350-351, 353- 
354; Vatican L., 345, 358, 412. 
“The equipment and qualifications 
of a classifier,” Penfield, 401- 


Velazquez 


402. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., acting secy work 
= foreign born round table, 
475. 

Europe, 1. cooperation with Mex- 
ico, 291-292, 

Exchange of publications, 338-339, 
40, 342. 

Exchange of students and _ Ins, 
with foreign 1. schs., 343-344. 
Exhibit at ro-American exposi- 

tion, 433-434. 

Exhibits, in 1. bldgs., 431-432; in- 

terchange with Mexico, 284, 


433. 
“Expanding the small 1.’s_ contact 


with new Americans,” Morgan, 
474-475. : 
“Extension work of theological 


Is.,"” Lyons, 454. 


“Factors that should determine the 
roportion of a 1.’s book fund to 
e spent for reading of the for- 
eign born,” Ledbetter, 475. 

Fay, Lucy E., “Instruction in 
agricultural college 1. work in 
land grant colleges,” 388-390. 

Ferguson, ‘Moving _pictures—art 
in rural California,” 392-393. 

Flexner, Jennie M., elected mem. 
council, 283. 

Folger, Henry C., Shakespearian 
collection, 354. 
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“Foreign collection in the Elbert 
H. Gary L. of Law,” Crossley, 
494-496. os 

Foster, Elima A., chmn religious 
book round table, 454,456. 

Foster, William Eaton, res. to, 


Fowler, J. S., chmn com. on “new 
forms for college statistics and 
definitions,”’ 418. 

Frankhauser, Mary E., “The rela- 
tion and value of state and local 
Is,”’ 487-490. 

“Free music—the work of the 
music sect. of the Boston p. l.,’ 
Appel, 395-396. 

Freeman, Marilla W., rpt on mov- 
ing pictures and the |., 435. ; 
“The future of the normal sch. in 
the training of sch. Ins,” Baber, 

457-458. 

Fyan, Mrs. Loleta Dawson, elected 

chmn county Is sect., 420. 


Galpin, C. J., “The inevitable re- 
vision of rural life,” 480. 

Gay-Neck, awarded Newbery 
Medal, 415. ‘ 

Gehlke, Charles Elmer, “The 
social sciences in the training of 
the In,” 448-449. " 

General sessions, mtgs, 279-283; 
apers, 311-381. , 

“Getting ready for research in a 
land grant university 1.” Mc- 
Millen, 390-391. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph, “‘Language and 
literature in the training of the 
In,” 449-450; ‘Reclassification: 
its problems and_ technique,” 
401. 

Goss. Edna L., chmn nominating 
com., catalog sect., 397 

Gray, W. S., study, 379. _ 

Greer, Agnes, chmn training class 
sect., 462. 

Gregg, Alicia Malvido, 280, 284, 
285, translator, 286. 

Guerrier, Edith, chmn_p. docu- 
ments round table, 452. 

“Guideposts along the 
way,’ Guinn, 399, : 

Guinn, Lillian M., “Guideposts 
along the catalog way,” 399. 


catalog 


Hadley, Chalmers, ‘“‘Some psy- 
chological values in modern Il. 
bldgs.,” 429-430. 

Hampton Institute L. sch., 370. 

Hannaford, Janet L., secy lending 


sect., 429. 
Harris, Helen, secy sch. Is sect., 
459. 


Hawaii, 1. extension in, 374. 

Hays, Frances, exec. secy N. C. 
P. T., 420; “Cooperation _be- 
tween |. and the P. T. A.,”’ 461. 

Hering, Hollis W., ‘‘Missionary 
books for p. Is,” 454-455. 

Hill, Frank P., 383: read _ com- 
munication from John Cotton 
Dana, 386. 

Hispanic peoples, 1. 
with, 432-434. 

Hispanic Society, arrangement with 
L. of Congress,- 353. 

Hospital Is round table, 420-425. 

Hostetter, Marie M., secy profes- 
sional training sect., 450. 

“How the P In uses state docu- 
ments,” Sullivan, 451. 

“How to set up a 1. book exhibit,” 
Wheeler, 452. 

“How to solicit gifts for endow- 
ments for Is,” Cassel, 470. 

“How we serve our community,” 
Moran and Babcock, 420, 


cooperation 





Hunt, M. Louise, elected chmn 
small Is round table, 462. 

Huntington, Archer, gift to L. of 
Congress, 353. 


Ibero-American exposition, exhibit 
at, 433-434. 

“In touch with 
Brown, 400. 
Incunabula, catalog of Vatican L., 

359, 412. 

Indiana University, extension di- 
vision, 329 

“The inevitable revision of rural 
life,” Galpin, 480. 

“Instruction in agricultural col- 
lege 1. work in land grant col- 
leges,”” Fay, 388-390. 

“Intangibles of 1. bldg.,” Mc- 
Collough, 460-461. 

Inter-American Technical Com- 
mission on Bibliography, estab- 
lished, 284, 432-433. 

Interchange of bibliographical in- 
formation with exico, 284, 


Washington,” 


Interchange of exhibits with Mex- 
ico, 284, 433. 

Interchange of 1. personnel with 
Mexico, 284, 433. 

Interchange of publications with 
Mexico, 284, 433. 

Interlibrary loans, periodicals, 446. 

International bibliography, 345. 

International Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature, 345. 

International Institute of Bibliog- 
raphy, 340, 345. 

International Library and _ Biblio- 
graphical Committee, 337-338; 
duties, 341; first mtg, 356. 

International Library Congress, 
1929, Rome: 338, 356, 384; 
1933; pargcest for Chicago, 384. 

International 1. cooperation, 432- 
434; in cataloging, 412; in re- 
organization of Vatican L., 
356-360; with Mexico, 284-285; 
290-292. 

International |. relations, 317-318, 
337-346. 

“International 1. relations,”’ Bish- 
op, 281, 355-360. 

“The interpretation of community 
book needs,” Bailey, 439-440. 
“The investment of 1. funds,” 

Barker, 470. 


Jannenga, W. N., chmn trustees’ 
sect., 471. 

Johnston, Esther, rpted on Dick- 
man charging system, 429. 

Jones, Perrie, chmn_ hospital ls 
round table, 425. 

Junior high sch Ins, round table, 


Keller, Louise, ““Work of the clas- 
sifications com. of the S. L. A.,” 
401. 

Kelly, Frances H., elected chmn 
professional training sect., 450. 

“Keeping the book collection up to 
date,”” Brigham, 425-426. 


Lamb, Eliza, secy catalog. sect., 
402. 


Land grant colleges, agricultural 
college 1. work in, 388-390; re- 
search in, 390-391; survey, 391. 

“Language and literature in the 
training of the In,” Gjelsness, 
449-450. 

League of L. Comms, Louisiana 
demonstration, 373; mtgs, 479- 
481; cooperation with county Is 
sect., 420. 


League of Nations, publications 
arrangement of, 399, 419; Rocke. 
feller gift to, 356. 

=" William S., study by, 


314. 

Ledbetter, Mrs. Eleanor E., “Fac. 
tors that should determine the 
ea. of a * —_ fund to 
e spent for reading of th \ 
eign born,” 475. 6° 

Lending sect., 425-429. 

Lesem, Josephine, “Documents of 
the states in the schools,” 45}. 

Lester, C. B., chmn com. on ], 
extension, 282; discussed British 
Columbia survey, 481; re-elected 
pres. League of L. Comms., 48]. 

Lewis, Frank G., presented list of 
= outstanding religious books, 


5. 
Lewis, Willard P., chmn agric. 
sect., 388. 7 
“The In and_ good citizenship,” 
ee pe 
s and rural welfare,” S 
479-480. a 
Libraries, apprenticeship in, 462: 
in schs. for negroes, 416. 
“Library and university coopera- 
tion,” Cavanaugh, 280, 326-333. 
Library bldgs., 460-462; round 
table, 429-432. 
Library cooperation with Mexico. 
See International 1. cooperation. 
Library cooperation with the His. 
= peoples, round table, 432- 


“Library educ. more abundant,” 
Donnelly, 281, 360-368. 

Library extension, activities of 
large p. Is, 373; county Is rec- 
ommended, 375; demonstrations 
recommended, 375; possibilities. 
374, 375; state, 374; use of 
propaganda for, 372, 373; See 
also A. L. A. com. on 1. ex- 
tension. 

“Library extension as a_ national 
Saas. Tyler, 282, 372- 
) . 


Library of Congress, appropria- 
tions, 346, 347, 349, 354-355; 
bibliographic service, 354; cards, 
347; “chairs,” 351-352; collec- 
tions, 346, 347-348; “‘consult- 
ants,’ 352-353; cooperation in 
reorganization of Vatican L., 
357, 358; endowments, 349, 350- 
351, 353-354; in 1897, 346-347; 
in 1924, 347-351; lists, inclusion 
of Mexican Is, 284, 433; res. to 
revise list of subject headings, 
478; resources, 296. 

Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Bd, 349-350. 


“The 1. on the air,’’ Brown, 453- 
454. 


Library rsonnel, interchange of 
with Mexico, 284, 433. 

“Library resources and |. organ- 
ization of the University of 
Mexico,” Chavez, 309-310, 419. 

“Library resources in Mexico,” 
Méndez Rivas, 292-295. 

Library schools, connection with 
universities, 363-364; curricula, 
370; development of, 369; Ist 
at Columbia, 360, 369; increase 
of, 371; international coopera- 
tion, 343-344; minimum stand- 
ards, 370; procedure, 363-365; 
progress, 364-365; standards, 
370. See also education for 
Inship. 

“Library service and_ university 
eae Cavanaugh, 280, 326- 
333. 
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“Library service in_an_ under- 
—T. world,” Belden, 281, 
337-346. i 

Library training. See education 
for Inship. 


Library work, agricultural college, 


388-390; in a combination hos- 
pital- -sch. ~ ,423- 425; in a mental 
hospital, 421-423; in military 
hospitals, 420-421, in Montreal 
hospitals, 420-421; specialization 
n, 360. 
_with children, 320, 375-381; 
criticism of, 379-380. 


ae foreign born, 378-379; pro- 


sal for sect., 386-387; round 
fable, 386- _- 
Loan funds, 1. students, 371. 


Louisiana, county 1. demonstration, 
Lovis, Marion, chmn sch. Is sect., 


Lydenberg, H. M., elected mem. 
b 


exec. » 283. I 

Lyons, Rev. John F., elected 
chmn religious books round 
table, 456; “‘Extension work of 
theological Is,”’ 454. 

McAfee, Georgie, chmn small Is 


round table, 460, 462. : 
McClelland, E. H., ‘‘The classified 
catalog as a tool for research,” 


401. 
McCullou a Ethel F., 
of 1. bldg,”’ 460-461. 
oe, pie, elected chmn order 
= book selection round table, 


Meciit University L. Sch., 
McMillen, James A., “Getting 
ready for research in a _ land 
grant university 1.” 390-391; 


“Intangibles 


370. 


secy-treas., county Is sect., 419. 
MacPherson, Harriet D., chmn 
com. on formation of regional 


groups of catalogers, 397. 
Malvido, Alicia, Children’s Depart- 


ment, L., Detroit, delegate 
to conf. See Gregg, Alicia 
Malvido. 


Massachusetts, 1. extension in, 


=e university extension in, 
Melcher, Frederic G., “Book selec- 
tion: the | publisher's problem,” 
440-441; “Wherein our present 
a for children  fail,”’ 
446-447. 

Méndez Rivas, Joaquin, director, 
National L., Mexico City, dele- 
gate to A. L. A. conf., 280, 284, 


285; at A. A. L. L. mtg, 477; 
“L. resources in Mexico,” 292- 


Merrill, W. S., on code for classi- 
fiers, 402. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., 
of Union list of s 
Mexican 


on continuation 
serials, 418. 


scientific literature, its 
history and present condition, 
304-309 
Mexico, ancient and modern ls, 


288-289 ; x raphical coopera- 
tion with €" 296-299; books 
in Aly "289; children’s Is, 
289, 302; delegates at conf., 280, 
284, 338, 356, 432, 434, 476-477; 
gift from govt, 281; Is in Cen- 
tral Agricultural Schs and in 
the “Internado De Indois,’”’ 289- 


A: i. 
Europe, 


BS cooperation with: A,, 
284-285, 290-291; 291- 
292. 

—l. department 
Catalog, 
resources, 
public 


prepares central 
290; 1. laws, 303; 1. 
292-295; ministry of 
educ., 287-288; organ- 





INDEX 


ization of p. Is in, 299-303; 
periodicals of, 293; printing in, 
293; p. Is of Ist Al 2nd rank, 
399-302; res. to delegates, 282; 
role of Is in, 287-292; rural ls, 
302; unification of cataloging 
rules, 295; University of, 293, 
309-310, 419. 

Milam, Carl H., 345; res. to, 282. 

Miller E. L., recommendations on 
sch. 1. score card, 456. 

— Spencer Jr., message from, 


Miltimore, 


Cora, secy, agric. ls 
sect., ; 

-— ne standards for 1. schs., 
370. 

“Missionary books for p. Is,” 
fering, 454-455. 

“Modern tendencies in children’s 
books,”” Moore, 415. 

Moore, Anne Carroll, 378: “Mod- 
ern. tendencies in children’s 
books,”’ 415; on children’s peri- 
odicals, 447. 

Moran, Nina, “How we serve our 
community,” 420. 

Morgan, Vera, “Expanding the 
small 1.’s_ contact with new 
Americans,”’ 474-475. 

Morrissey, Mary R., on purpose 
and organization of 1. work in 
a mental hospital, 421-423. 


mea Senator George H., res. to, 
Je. 
Moving pictures and the 1. com. 
rpt, 434-439; round table, 437. 
“Moving pictures—art in rural 
California,’”’ Ferguson, 392-393. 
Mukerji, Dhan opal, awarded 
Newbery medal for Gay-Neck, 
5. 


395-396. 


N oy ~ L. Club, affiliation with 
> om nas ed, 384. 
consolidation with 


Music sect. Boston wm Re 


~~ L. L., 479, 502-504; Ist 
Mg "482: 2nd sess., 494; 3rd 
sess., 500; joint sess. A. A. L. 
Sine 78-479, 502; objectives, 
484-487; round table, 496-500; 
secy’s rpt, 490-492; treas.’ rpt, 
492-493. 

“The national l.: some recent de- 
a Putnam, 281, 346- 


he Is in schs and colleges, 

417. 

“New books for 
Roos, 415. 

Newbery medal awarded, 415. 

Nicholson, Meredith, address, 280; 
“The In and good citizenship,” 
426-428; res. to, 282. 


young people,” 


Normal sch., training of sch. Ins, 
457-458. 
Order and selection round 


book 
table, 439-444. 
“Organization of p. Is in Mexico,” 
Diaz Mercado, 299-303, 460. 
“The outlook for adult educ. in the 
1.,"" Compton, 280, 321-326. 
“Outside the walls,” Sullivan, 461. 


Paine, Paul M., elected mem. 
council, 283. 

Pan-American Congress of Bibli- 
ographers, 432; importance of, 
342; progress, 434. 

Paris Library School, appeal for 
support, 356; work of, 342-343. 

Parker, Ida Lang, chmn training 
class sect., 470. 

Patterson, R., chmn com. on 
moving pictures and the 1., 439. 
Penfield, Harriet, ‘The equipment 
and cram of a classifier,” 

401-402 
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Pennell, Joseph, gift to L. of 
Congress, 353. 

“Periodicals aid research,” 
ance, 445-446. 


Sever- 


Periodicals, burden on Ils, 443; 
petition for, sect., 384; round 
table, Ist sess., 444; 2nd _ sess., 
4 


Peterson, Edward, tribute to, 472. 
Pictures, circulation in California, 
392-393. 
“The place of the sciences in the 
training of the In,” Bay, 449 
“Plans for cataloging the Vatican 
L.,”” Bishop, 397, 408-412. 

Power, Effie L., “The children’s 1. 
~ a changing world,” 282, 375- 
381 


“President’s address: ten years,” 
Roden, 280, 311-318. 
“The sxroblem of euheorigtton 


books,’ Whitcomb, 443-444. 
“Procedure and costs of exhibits 


behind glass in 1. _ bidgs,” 
Prouty, 431-432. 

Professional training sect., 448- 
4 


Propaganda, © 
tension, 372- 
“Proportion 7 the juvenile book 
fund to be used for a permanent 

l. in the sch.,” Clark, 420. 
Prouty, Louise, “Procedures and 
cost of exhibits behind glass in 
l. bldgs,”’ 431-432. 
Public documents 
450-452. 
Public ls, 1. extension activities of, 
373; work with children, 375-377. 
Publications, exchange of, 284, 
338-339, 340, 342, 433; League 
of Nations, 399, 419; transla- 
tion into Spanish, 284, 433. 
Publicity round table, 452-454. 
“Purchasing periodicals,’’ Cannon, 
446. 
Putnam, Herbert, coqgeaien in 
reorganization of atican L., 


relation to l. ex- 
73. 


round table, 


410; “The national ‘ some re- 
cent developments,” 281, 346- 
355; proposed revision sch. Is 
statement, 382. 

Quigley, Margery, acting chmn 
work with foreign born round 
table, 473. 

—— broadcasting round table, 

Rainey, Marie, on activities in a 


hospital—sch. 1., 423-425. 
Reader’s advisory service, 322-325, 


336. 
Reading for boys and girls, topic 
children’s Ins sect., 412-415. 
“Reclassification: its aie and 
technique,”’ Gjelsness, 401. 
Reece, Ernest J., chmn special com. 
<o consider communication from 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, 386. 
Reference 1. yearbook, 417-418. 
“The relation and value of state 
— local Is,’’ Frankhauser, 487- 
49 
— book round table, 454- 
6 
Religious books, list, 455. 
Report of the Bd of Educ. for 
Lnship, Wilson, 282, 368-372. 
rt of the Bd on the L. and 
— Educ., Dudgeon, 280, 333- 


Research, aided by periodicals, 
oy in land grant colleges, 
390-39 


a = = 285-286. 
Resolutions on 1. cooperation with 
Mexico, 284-285; 432-433. 
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Reynolds, Helen M., “Boys and 
girls, their summer reading,” 
412-415. 

Roberts, Martin A., elected chmn 
college and reference sect., 419. 

Rockefeller, John D gift to: 

ague of Nations, Wee! of 
Congress, 353-354; Paris L. "Sch 


m4 Carl B., pres. A. L. A., 
acknowledged Mrs. Earl’s ad- 
dress of welcome, 279; discussed 
book selection, 442; presided: 
council mtgs, 382, 384; gen. 
sess., 279, 280, 281, 282; “*Presi- 
dent’s address: ten years,” 280, 
311-318; res. to 2 


Roland-Marcel, ierre, director, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 45, 
greeting from, 279. , 

Rome. ee International L. Con- 
gress, 1929. 

Roos, Jean C., Bg books for 
young people,” 


Rothrock, Mary U! presented rpt 
of special com. to consider com- 
munication from Mr. John Cot- 
ton Dana, 384. 

Round tables, mtgs, 388. 

Rural welfare and ls, 479-480. 


Salaries, apprentice, 464, 
“Salvaging the specialist,” 
uotation from, 380. 

Sekdacehios for 1. students, 371. 

School ls., discussion in council 
mtg, 382-383; ar ge —_ 383; 
relation to state ls, 

—sect., 456-459; ey mtg with 
children’ s Ins sect., 415-416; 458- 
459 


466. 
Telford, 


—what constitutes effective service, 
382 


School 1. score card, 456. | 

Sciences, place in 1. training, 449. 
ott, Carrie E., elected chmn 
children’s Ins_sect., 416. 

Sections, mtgs, 388-475. 

— high sch. Ins, round table, 
457 


Settle, George T., chmn com. on 
resolutions, 282, 283. 

Sevensma, T. P.. In, League of 
Nations, 345, 419; biographical 
note, 384; Ist corresponding 
member, A. 

Severance, Henry 6., 383; “Doc- 
toral dissertations in university 
ls, should they be collected, cat- 
aloged and preserved,” 419 
elected chmn periedicals onan 
table, 446; ‘Periodicals aid re- 
search,”’ 445-446. 

Seville, ‘American 1. in, 433. 

Sewell, Mrs. Charles, —" and ru- 
ral welfare,” 479-480 

Shaw, Charles B., rpted on col- 
lege, university and reference 
earbook, 417-418. 

“Should tax su ported Is ask for 
endowment gifts,” White, 470. 
Sixth International Conference of 
American States, established In- 
ter-American Technical Commis- 
sion on Bibliography, 284; 432- 


433. a 

Small Is round table, 460-462. 

Smith, Bessie Sargeant, 282, elect- 
ed mem. council, 283. 

Smith, Charles W., presided at or- 
der’ and book selection round 
table, 439. 

—_ Faith E., “Whence,” 462- 

Smithsonian Institution, establish- 
ment of, 338-339. : 

“The social sciences in the train- 
ing of the In,” Gehlke, 448-449. 
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“Sociedad Antonio Alzate,’”’ 299. 
See Aguilar y Santillan, Sefior 
Rafael. 

“Some pte 


values in 
modern 1. bldgs,” 
430. 


Hadley, 429- 
oo? American 1. relations, 341- 
42 


Spaulding, Forrest B., 
mem. council, 283. 
“Standardization and organization, 
- < ee into departments: 
help or a hindrance in work 
with children,” Vitz, 416, 458- 


elected 


45 

“Standards and tests in evaluating 
easy English books for adults,” 
Bailey, 473-474. 

Standards, dangers of, 371. 

Stanfield, Eleanor A., secy chil- 
dren’s Ins sect., 416 

Starr, Helen K., elected chmn 
catalog sect., ; 

State ocuments, duplicate list, 
498-500; exchange, 487. 

— ls, relation to local Is, 487- 
49 


State 1. extension, 374. 

State publications, 450-452. 

— books, problem, 443. 
4 


Sullivan, Mrs. Maud  Durlin, 
“How the p. In uses state docu- 
ments,” 451; “Outside the 
walls,” 461; rpt on preconfer- 
ence trip, 

Summersby, Elizabeth, chmn lend- 
ing sect., 425. 

“Syndicating 1. publicity,” Bedin- 
ger, 453. 


Teal, William, chmn 
com., 283. 
Telford, Fred, 
specialist,”’ 380. 
‘Ten years: president's address,” 

Roden, 280, 
“Tendencies WP in some of the 
ae literatures,’ Cowgill, 


Textbooks, 366; Dr. Work’s mono- 
raph on administrative prob- 
ems, 365; survey questionnaire, 
365, 370. 

“Their money’s worth—books for 
the commercial artist,”” Douglas, 
393-395. 

be ag Professor, tests, 327- 

Tisdel, 


elections 


“Salvaging the 


Alton P., message from, 
452; res. to, 453. 

Tisserant, Monsignor - we rpt 
on American Is., 357, 

Training class, Fw 4 sa 465, 
= sect., 462-470; use of term, 

Training. a anslp. See Educa- 
tion for Inship. 
“Training for 1. 
liamson rpt, 314 

“Trends in state 
Childs, 451. 

Trustees sect., 470-471. 

Tweedell, Edward D., res. to, 383. 

Tyler, Alice S., “L. extension as 
a_ national responsibility,” 282, 
372-375. 


service,” Wil- 


publications,” 


Ulrich, Carolyn, chmn periodicals 
round table, 444. 

Union list of serials, continuation 
“ 418. 

U. S. Department of State publica- 
tions, inadequate, 

U ne and 1. cooperation, 326- 


University extension 1. 
round table, 471-472. 


service 





CONFERENCE 


University of Chicago, advanced 
graduate 1. sch., 370; coopera- 
tion in reorganization of Vati- 
can L., 358. 

University of _o 1., 293; re. 
sources, 309-310, 

University of Michivan, extension 
division, 329-330. 

University of Wisconsin, extension 
division, 330. 

University 1s, collections, 443. 

University 1. yearbook, 417-418, 

“The use of the l.: what kind of 
instruction,” Currin, 457. 

“The use of L. of Congress cards 
by small ls,’”’ Warren, 399. 

Utley, George. B., 383. 


Valle, Rafael Heliodoro, L. De. 
artment, Ministry of Educ., 
Mexico City, delegate conf,, 
280, 284, 285; “Bibliographical 
cooperation between Mexico and 
the United States,’”’ 296-299, 

Van Deusen, Marjorie, elected 
chmn sch. ls sect., 

Van Hoesen, Henry chmn pro- 
fessional training sect., 448. 
Vance, John T., announced gift of 
Mexican govt, 281; chmn com. 
on 1. cooperation with the His. 
oes peoples, 434; introduced 

fexican delegates, 280. 

Vatican Library, 338, 344-345; 
brief survey by Bishop, 357; 
catalog of incunabula, 359, 410, 
412; cataloging difficulties, 410. 
411; complete catalog of printed 
books recommended, 409-410; co- 
operation of L. of Congress in 
reorganization, 357, 358;  ex- 
change of Ins, 357-358 index of 
manuscripts, 358-359; _inter- 
change of personnel, 409; plans 
for cataloging, 408-412;  reor- 
ganization of, 356-360; service 
to scholars, 412; summary 
author-index recommended, 410, 
411-412. 


Velazquez Bringas, Esperanza, 
chief, L. Department, Ministry 
of Educ. Mexican delegate to 


A. L. A. conf., 280, 284, 285, 419, 
434, 477; “The educ. réle of Is 
in Mar Republic of Mexico,” 281, 


Vinton, Margaret Eugenia, secy 
order — ook selection round 
table, 444. 

Vitz, Carl, Kner anes orgs prob- 


lems and cost of subject depart. 
ments in large city bldgs,”’ 430- 
431; “Standardization and _or- 
anization or the dividing into 
departments: a help or hindrance 
in work with children, 416, 458- 
459; chmn special com. to con- 
sider proposal for sect. on work 
with foreign born, 386-387; 
elected chmn 1. bidgs round 
table, 432. 


Warren, Hazel B., ‘“‘The use of L, 
of Congress cards by small Is.” 


Welles, Jessie, “Whither,” 467-470. 
‘What the periodical means to the 
business man,” Cleland, 444-445. 

Wheeler, Joseph L.,. chmn 1. bldgs 
round table, 429, 432; elected 
mem. exec. bd, 283; “How to 
set up al. book exhibit,” 452. 

“Ww Semen” Smith, 462-464. 

“Where,” Beatty, 464-467. 

“Wherein our present eriodicals 
~ children fail,’’ Melcher, 446- 


Ww rhiscom, Adah, “The problem of 
subscription books, ” 443-444, 
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White, John G., “Should tax-sup- 
Vas ask for endowment 
ifts,” 470. 

white” Lee, “Why 
— succeed or 

wiih.” Welles, 467-470. 

Frank H., presented 


Witections =. rpt, 283. 


newspaper 
fail,” 452- 


“Why newspaper stories succeed 
Me yeail.” \ hite, 452-453. 
Wilberforce, Robert, associated in 


— survey of Vatican L., 357, 
r, Jas. B., endowment to L. 

wise, Jas 1 350, 353. 

Williams, Edward C., on Is in 

= and colleges for negroes, 


“Can the chil- 
the sch. In in 
415-416, 458. 

C., 450; Asbury 
address, 366-367; 


a Mabel, 
dren’s In help 
book selection,” 
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